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SOVIET AND JAPANESE FISHING ACTIVITY OFF ALASKA IN 1964 


By Ronald C, Naab* 
BACKGROUND 


The massive build-up of foreign fisheries in international waters off Alaska continues. 
Last year well over 1,000 of the world's most modern fishing and auxiliary vessels from Ja- 
pan and the Soviet Union ranged in the offshore waters along Alaska's vast coastline, catching 
millions of tons of fish and whales. 


Several years ago as those foreign fisheries began to expand, the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the U. S. Coast Guard initiated cooperative patrols off Alaska. Coast 
Guard ships and aircraft capable of prolonged high-seas patrol are accompanied by Bureau 
agents who provide specialized fisheries knowledge. These cooperative patrols are augment- 
ed by one Bureau of Commercial Fisheries patrol boat which concentrates on areas closer 
inshore. The patrols enforce provisions of several international fisheries agreements and 
also gather information on foreign fisheries which are not subject to current agreements. In- 
formation on extra-treaty foreign fisheries is essential to determine their impact upon United 
States interests. 





Fig, 1 - Trawl being hauled up the stern ramp of a 260-foot Japanese factory trawler in the eastern Bering Sea. The Japanese are rap- 
idly adding to their fleets more of these highly capable ships which catch and process fish without need of accompanying factoryships. 





*Fisheries Management Supervisor, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Juneau, Alaska. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Sep. No. 732 
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The cooperative patrols have been bolstered each year to keep pace with the expanding 
foreign fisheries. In 1964 five Coast Guard cutters and the Bureau's John R. Manning coy- 
ered 60,000 miles on fisheries patrols of the eastern North Pacific and Bering Sea. The sur- 
face patrol units were augmented by nearly 150,000 miles of long-range aircraft patrols from 
Coast Guard Air Stations. 





JAPANESE OPERATIONS 
About 700 vessels were dispatched from Japan in 1964 to engage in fisheries of interest 
to United States, especially Alaska, fishery interests. Included were the Japanese high-seas 
salmon fishing fleets composed of 11 factoryships and 369 accompanying gill-net vessels, 


FISH MEAL AND OIL FISHERY: The Japanese fish meal and oil fleets in the eastern 





Bering Sea last year consisted of five factoryships accompanied by nearly 150 trawlers. The 
first of those fleets appeared north of the Pribilof Islands in mid-April and by the end of May 
all five fleets were working in the eastern Bering Sea. A gradual northwest movement began 
in June and by the end of July the fleets had moved to the western Bering Sea. They remained 
off Siberia until late August when they again returned to the eastern Bering Sea for a short pe- 
riod, completed their catch quotas, and returned to Japan in early September. 





Fig. 2 - The deck of a Japanese factoryship is covered to a depth of several feet with flounder and sole caught in the eastern Bering Sea 
near Bristol Bay. Fleets of trawlers deliver their catches to the factoryship, where the fish are reduced to meal and oil within a few 
hours. Workers selecting larger fish which are frozen for human consumption wear snowshoeelike boards on their feet to keep them 

from sinking into the mass of fish. 
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KING CRAB FISHERY: The 1964 Japanese king crab fishery off Alaska was composed of 





two factoryships, each accompanied by six tangle-net setting vessels. Each factoryship car- 
ried aboard about eight small boats used for hauling and picking the tangle nets. The king 
crab fleets arrived north of the Alaska Peninsula in March and remained in that general area 
until fulfilling their catch quotas in September of 235,000 cases of canned crab meat. 


SHRIMP FISHERY: A shrimp factoryship with 12 accompanying trawlers operated in the 
eastern Bering Sea essentially throughout 1964. During the winter period when ice conditions 
prevented operations in the proven shrimping areas north of the Pribilofs, the fleet moved 
south to near Unimak Pass and fished primarily for Pacific ocean perch. A second shrimp 
factoryship, also accompanied by 12 trawlers, joined the fishery in April and operated gener~- 
ally north of the Pribilofs. The fleet departed for Japan in September. 





HALIBUT AND SABLEFISH FISHERY: The Japanese employed seven long-line fishing 
vessels, one of which also served as a processor, in the halibut fishery of the eastern Bering 
Sea in 1964. They fished in the controversial Triangle area when the season opened in March 
and, just as did the North Americans, found their halibut catches extremely low. The Japa- 
nese shortly shifted their efforts to other species, primarily sablefish and rockfish. This 
alternative also proved fruitless and by late April the Japanese long-line fleet abandoned the 
eastern Bering Sea and moved to grounds off Siberia. They did not return to the areas off 
Alaska. 





Anunexpected development this past year was the appearance of seven Japanese long-line 
fisning vessels in the Gulf of Alaska in the vicinity of Kodiak Island. It was found that those 
vessels were making excellent catches of sablefish, with some rockfish. There were no in- 
dications that salmon or halibut were caught. 


The Japanese Government requires that vessels be licensed to fish in the Gulf of Alaska. 
Information on the Japanese vessels licensed to fish off Alaska revealed the long-line vessels 
were not authorized to operate in the Gulf of Alaska. Complete information on these vessels 
was forwarded through appropriate channels to the Government of Japan for its consideration 
and appropriate action. 


WHALING: The level of Japanese whaling in the eastern North Pacific in 1964 was the 
same as in the past few years. Their fleets were comprised of three whale factoryships, 
each accompanied by seven whale killer vessels. Japanese whalers were active from late 
May into August and roamed from the western Aleutians to waters off southeast Alaska. 


SALMON FISHERY: The Japanese high-seas salmon fishery in 1964 included 11 factory- 
ships with 369 gill-net fishing vessels. The fleets deviated considerably from past patterns of 
operation, reportedly because of low catches. In the latter part of July and early August at 
least one fleet moved into the area near Adak close to the International North Pacific Fisher- 
ies Convention salmon abstention line of 175° West Longitude. 





GULF OF ALASKA FISHERIES: In 1964 the Japanese licensed six trawlers to operate in 
the Gulf of Alaska. Included were 4 factory stern trawlers which fished primarily for Pacific 
ocean perch and 2 smaller side trawlers which fished for shrimp, The stern trawlers ranged 
from near the Shumagin Islands eastward to about Middleton Island, while the side trawlers 
concentrated in a limited area off southwest Kodiak Island. The first of the trawlers appeared 
in the Gulf in May and all ended operations by the end of October. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries observers accompanied 3 of the stern trawlers to gather biological data on the ef- 
fects of their trawling upon halibut and king crab. 





U.S.S.R. FISHERIES 


Soviet fishing efforts off Alaska were increased for the fifth consecutive year in 1964and 
expanded into new species and areas. More than 500 Soviet vessels were associated with the 
fisheries of the Alaskan area. 
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HERRING FISHERY: One of the major Soviet fisheries for the past few years has been 
their winter trawling efforts for herring, generally north and west of the Pribilof Islands. In 
1964 that fishery began in January and by early February it included more than 150 Soviet 
vessels. The herring fleet continued at about the same level until April, whenthey dispersed 
to other fisheries, reportedly because of adverse sea ice conditions. 








a 


Fig. 3 - Massive Soviet fishing fleets operate off Alaska throughout the year, During the winter, their trawling fleets fish along the 
edges of the ice pack in the eastern Bering Sea and move deeper into the pack to obtain shelter from the severe storms common in the 
area. 


PACIFIC OCEAN PERCH FISHERY: As in past years, the Pacific ocean perch stocks 
off Alaska were a major objective of Soviet fishing efforts in 1964. The first of the ocean 
perch fleets appeared in the Gulf of Alaska off Yakutat in March when the herring fishery in 
the eastern Bering Sea began to disperse. By May the number of vessels involved in that 
fishery exceeded 150 and they were operating in the area from Albatross Bank southwest of 
Kodiak to off Yakutat in the eastern Gulf of Alaska. The strength of the ocean perch trawl 
fleets began to decline in June, reportedly due to the diversion of vessels to a highly produc- 
tive saury fishery off Siberia, and by October the fleets numbered fewer than 20 vessels. 
Contrary to their operation in past years, the Soviets did not withdraw their fleets from the 
Gulf of Alaska with the onset of adverse winter weather but maintained a trawl fleet of 15 to 
25 ships in the general area off Yakutat throughout 1964. The effort devoted to ocean perch 
marked the first time the Soviets maintained a fishery in the Gulf of Alaska during the treach- 
erous winter period. 





KING CRAB FISHERY: In 1964 the Soviets used three ultramodern factoryships in the 
king crab fishery near Alaska. Each of the factoryships was accompanied by three tangle- 
net setting trawlers. Two scouting trawlers explored for the fishery. Each factoryship car- 
ried 12 small boats from which the tangle nets were picked. The Soviet king crab fishery in 
1964 operated in the outer Bristol Bay flats area from near Port Moller to Unimak Pass dur- 
ing the period April through July, when the fishery was ended. One of the crab factoryships 
unexpectedly appeared near Chirikof Island southwest of Kodiak in early April. The Depart- 
ment of State immediately protested this king crab tangle-net fishery in the Gulf of Alaska. 
Within two weeks the factoryship had returned to the Bering Sea. There was no further So- 
viet king crab fishing in 1964 in the Gulf of Alaska. 
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WHALING: Last year four Soviet whale factoryships, accompanied by nearly 50 whale 
killer ships, harvested whale stocks near Alaska. The whalers appeared off Alaska in June 
and ranged from the western Aleutians to south of Alaska's panhandle until their withdrawal 
in October. An interesting development in 1964 was the operation of two whaling fleets near 
the Pribilof Islands during August and September. 





Fig. 4 = A Soviet SRT-type trawler delivering its catch of Pacific ocean perch to a refrigerated ship where the fish are frozen and later 
transported to the Soviet Union. Soviet fishing vessels such as these are becoming a common sight in offshore waters along much of 
Alaska's vast coastline. 


SHRIMP FISHERY: For several years the Soviets have voiced an interest in starting a 
shrimp fishery off Alaska. Unconfirmed reports indicate that a limited shrimp fishery was 
begun in 1963. In 1964 the Soviets definitely conducted a trawl fishery for shrimp off Alaska. 
In April of 1964 two large Soviet trawlers of a new type were observed shrimp fishing near 
the Pribilof Islands in the same region now traditionally fished by the Japanese shrimp fleets. 
That fishery was apparently ended by June. However, in late October two more of those new 
trawlers were observed fishing shrimp southwest of Kodiak, an area also fished for shrimp 
by the Japanese. This Soviet shrimp fishery off Kodiak was terminated in December. 





FOREIGN INTERFERENCE WITH U. S. FISHING ACTIVITIES 


Continued expansion of the foreign fleets has brought them into areas where they overlap 
with United States fisheries and has periodically resulted in interference with our fisheries. 
This interference is of two general types: damage or loss of U. S, fishing gear caused by for- 
eign vessels and denial of fishing areas to U. S. fishermen caused by the presence of large 
numbers of foreign vessels on desirable grounds. Thus far the Alaskan king crab and halibut 
fishermen who operate fixed fishing gear far offshore have felt the brunt of the foreign fleets 
on the high seas, 
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All reported interference with U. S. fishing activities by foreign fishing vessels in 1964 
occurred in the Gulf of Alaska, primarily in the region off Kodiak. Six such incidents were 
reported by halibut fishermen and most of their complaints were directed at Soviet trawlers, 
A frequently voiced problem was the occupation by Soviet fleets of established halibut fishing 
grounds. The Russian trawling fleets have found the edges of Fairweather, Portlock, and 
Albatross Banks productive for Pacific ocean perch. Quite often our halibut fishermen, upon 
reaching those grounds, have considered it foolhardy to set their gear amid a mass of trawl- 
ers, for loss of gear appeared unavoidable. 


Foreign interference with our growing king crab fishery was considerably reduced in 
1964. A total of 29 U. S, king crab pots were reported lost to foreign fishing vessels during 
the year in contrast to over 100 pots reportedly lost in 1963. The losses of 12 pots were at- 
tributed to Japanese vessels, 7 pots were charged to Soviet vessels, and the other 10 pots 
could not be attributed with certainty but were believed lost because of Japanese vessels op- 
erating in the area. 


The severe curtailment of king crab fishing efforts because of the March 27 earthquake 
damage in Kodiak no doubt reduced the potential for such conflicts. However, another major 
factor was the apparent avoidance by the Soviets of the areas of king crab pot concentrations, 
Following formulation of the United States-Soviet gear conflict agreement in late June, Soviet 
trawlers apparently refrained from fishing in the designated crab pot areas off Kodiak, al- 
though the agreement didnot enter into force until late last year. In fact, the only pot losses 
charged to the Soviets occurred within a pot sanctuary area off Kodiak in November --after 
the agreed upon pot protection period of July through October. 


Japanese trawlers, on the other hand, consistently fished within the pot concentration 
areas as designated by the United States-Soviet agreement, primarily off southwest Kodiak 
Island, Allthe pot losses charged to the Japanese occurred within the areas and period des- 
ignated by the United States-Soviet pact. Of interest were the arrangements made by the 
Taiyo Fishing Company, through an Anchorage subsidiary, to compensate United States fish- 
ermen for king crab pots lost to Japanese trawlers in the Gulf of Alaska. 
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Created in 1849, the Department of the Interior~a department of conservation--is concerned with the 
management, conservation, and development of the Nation’s water, fish, wildlife, mineral, forest, and park 
and recreational resources. Jt also has major responsibilities for Indian and Territorial affairs. 


As the Nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department works to assure that nonrenewable 
resources are developed and used wisely, that park and recreational resources are conserved for the future, 
and that renewable resources make their full contribution to the progress, prosperity, and security of the 
United States--now and in the future. 
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THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT AND THE KENNEDY ROUND!// 


By Louis C, Krauthoff II* 


This year Americans will turn out more than $600 billion worth of goods and services, 
And if our projections are correct, within 15 years our economy will turn out $1 trillion worth 
of products--allowing for just a normal growth rate. In the last 15 years, world trade has 
tripled and is growing at a substantially faster rate than our own internal economy. Today, 
United States exports are running at the rate of over $22 billion annually and more than 4,5 
million Americans depend directly on international trade for their jobs. Imports are running 
at the rate of over $18 billion leaving us a trade surplus of around $3.6 billion--excluding 
military aid expenditures. 


Iam not trying to overwhelm you with statistics, but Iam eager to make the point that the 
figures are encouraging, Because of the dollar's special position as one of two key curren- 
cies and the pivotal dollar-gold relationship to international liquidity, the average man in the 
street hears a great deal more about our balance of payments deficit, than our very comfort- 
able trade surplus, 


Let me state the foreign trade figures in a different way. The United States exports about 
20 percent more than we import, It is this favorable balance of trade which is at present help- 
ing to support U. S, foreign policy abroad and that is very directly connected with our 30-year 
campaign to "reduce tariffs" referred to by President Johnson in his Economic Report to the 
Congress last year, The early cornerstone of this campaign was the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program which was fathered by Cordell Hull in the depths of the great depression when 
the value of world trade had dropped by two-thirds, strangled by the combined effects of world- 
wide depression and mounting trade barriers, Our own country had been especially hard-hit 
because our share of world trade declined even more than the average, Thus, in 1934, we as- 
sumed leadership in a program for worldwide reduction of tariffs on a reciprocal basis. The 
result was that, leaving aside the free list, the average duty paid on imports was reduced from 
over 50 percent in the early 1930's to around 11 percent in 1960, 


United States initiative and trade liberalization which has done so much to strengthen the 
free world culminated in the passage of the Trade Expansion Act in 1962, We are entering the 
most important phase of the trade negotiations made possible by that Act, These are being 
called the Kennedy Round of negotiations and are being conducted in Geneva under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade--commonly called the GATT, In the current 
negotiations the United States is seeking linear tariff reductions on broad categories of indus- 
trial goods which will be coupled with the negotiations later on in the year on agricultural prod- 
ucts, Briefly, the economic basis for the U. S. search for broad tariff reduction is: 


1, U.S. jobs depend on world trade, 

2. U.S. farm products need foreign markets, 

3. U.S. industry needs exports, 

4, Since prosperous industrialized nations are the best customers for U. S, 
exports, it is in our long-run interest to foster the growth of the newly 


emerging nations by trading with them and accepting their trade, 


5. Foreign trade is vital to U. S. security. 





*Chairman, Trade Information Committee, Office of the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, Washington, D. C. 
1/Address before the National Menhaden Association, Old Point Comfort, Va., Feb. 23, 1965. 
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6. Expanded foreign trade is essential to an expanding economy in the U. S. 
7. Exports tend to cushion U. S. economic recessions, 


8, If we are inhospitable to receiving the goods of other nations--especially 
the emerging and uncommitted nations--they are likely to turn to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc for the trade (and other ties), 


9, A liberal trade policy toward the recipients of our foreign aid is impera- 
tive to help them (a) stand on their own feet and (b) repay our aid loans ul- 
timately. 


10, The freer the trade, the better the allocation of resources, 


11, Imports give the consumer a break by providing a greater variety of prod- 
ucts and cheaper products, 


12, Imports are necessary to furnish the dollars other countries need in order 
to buy our exports, 


These negotiations will be the most important and comprehensive trade negotiations ever 
held, More countries are taking part in them than ever before--and the field they cover is 
extremely wide, including not only industrial but agricultural and primary products and not 
only tariffs but nontariff barriers as well, 


One reason the President was given the important tariff-cutting authority in the Trade 
Expansion Act--and hence the main thrust of the present Kennedy Round--is to give our coun- 
try some leverage in negotiating down the Common External Tariff of the European Economic 
Community. The economic importance of the emergence of the EEC as a single trading unit 
would be very dangerous for us to underestimate. "No army," wrote Victor Hugo in post-Na- 
poleonic Europe, "can withstand the strength of an idea whose time has come."" Great armies 
have marched across Europe, attempting to enforce unity under hegemony of Imperial Rome, 
revolutionary Paris, the Holy Roman Empire, and most recently, Communist Moscow, Reli- 
gious crusaders, too, have tried to impose upon diverse peoples and cultures a common "Eu- 
ropean" consciousness, Yet any European unity born of coercion, shortly disintegrated, 


Today, however, Europe west of the Iron Curtain is moving toward unity, propelled by an 
idea backed voluntarily by free men and nations, and warmly supported by the United States, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, organized as the 
European Economic Community (EEC), are steadily reducing trade restrictions among them- 
selves toward the eventual goal of completely free movement of men, goods, and capital, and 
are erecting a common tariff wall against outsiders. It is already a pretty safe bet to hazard 
a guess that the Treaty of Versailles in 1918, which failed to change much that was fundamen- 
tal to Old Europe, will not be as long remembered by schoolboys of the 21st century as the 
Treaty of Rome which brought into being this new European Common Market, 


As the year progresses, you will be reading more and more about the Kennedy Round in 
your newspapers even though some of it may be buried close to the bond section on the busi- 
ness page. 


Last Thursday there was a good editorial in The New York Times that forecast our sum- 
mer negotiating outlook as "long and hot" followed by even tougher negotiations in the fall. 
The paper congratulated us on our patient approach, which Governor Herter's office feels is 
so essential, since the significance of the negotiations transcends guilders and dollars, pounds, 
francs, or deutschmarks. If we succeed, we can lay a solid economic foundation for an en- 
during partnership for peace and progress, embracing not only the Atlantic nations but the de- 
veloping countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, If by any chance we fail, I fear that we 
may leave the Atlantic nations dangerously divided into rival trade blocs, and we may gravely 
and perilously disappoint the developing nations in their desire to earn, through expanded trade, 
more of the resources they urgently need for their development, 
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You may have read recently about some of the strains and stresses of the recently finish- 
ed "Confrontation and Justification" exercise in relation to the main GATT partners' excep- 
tions lists, Also, there have been stories about Governor Herter's recent trip to Geneva and 
Brussels in his continuing attempt to persuade the EEC to adopt a more flexible policy in their 
approach to agricultural negotiations, These represent almost predictable ups and downs in 
the international trade bargaining pattern, It will be continuingly important to remember that 
the turbulence so evident on the surface of the trading world in recent months, although severe, 
is not altogether unusual nor can it be expected at any time to subside entirely, This is, after 
all, a period of profound change marked by the efforts of Europe to move to a new identity, a 
new institutional structure, and a new set of relations among its several parts and with the 
outside world, As this process unfolds, it is natural to expect divergent and contending views 
as to the role, identity, and nature of the new Europe, 


The developments in the EEC have a real interest for your industry. As most of you know 
the Community has recently been taking a substantial portion of your menhaden oil exports for 
use in margarine and soap manufacture, 


In 1962, 44 percent went to the Community directly, and 46 percent went to the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Norway, members of the other regional trading group in Europe known 
as the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) who are also involved in the Kennedy Round, 
Although the exports to the EEC went down in 1963, the EFTA share went up, especially that 
of the United Kingdom--and, more importantly, so did prices, 


The EEC also absorbs large exports of fish meal from Chile and Peru which might other- 
wise overhang your own now fairly stable market for fish meal in the United States. So inter- 
ests in the new Common Market cannot be lightly written off. 


Despite the fact that last year was the worst year the menhaden industry has had since 
1958 in terms of volume of catch, overall exports for the first 11 months were above average, 
Iam sure you would like to obtain reductions in the duties on menhaden oil from the 17.5 per- 
cent in Canada and the 10 percent in the United Kingdom and would share our alarm if there 
were any sign of a duty being imposed by the EEC, Also, I know you want our negotiators to 
bear in mind what heavy import years like 1962 can do to the stability of the structure of the 
domestic market, particularly on the West Coast, 


Let us now turn our attention to the more general aspects of the Trade Expansion Act 
which set the stage for the Kennedy Round which is just getting under way in Geneva, The Act 
created the post of a trade czar who was to be called the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations. Governor Herter was appointed to this post and today chairs a Cabinet-level 
Committee, the Trade Expansion Act Advisory Committee (TEAAC), He has a staff of 27 on 
which I serve, The preparations for the negotiations started in earnest in December of 1963 
with simultaneous public hearings before the Tariff Commission and the Trade Information 
Committee, an inter-agency Committee, During the four months of these hearings, hundreds 
of briefs were submitted and hundreds of witnesses made personal appearances--most of 
them, of course, representing industrial interests. I should like to express at this time my 
great appreciation for the thought and effort which many industries devoted to the preparation 
of their briefs and their testimony, Your own menhaden interests were most ably represented 
before the Trade Information Committee, 


All of this information was digested and analyzed by the Government agencies concerned, 
It was supplemented by special studies, some of them very extensive indeed, conducted by our 
Office or by other Government agencies. Thus, when the process of formulating the U. S. ex- 
ceptions list began within Government, it was against a background of factual information that 
was both wide and deep, 


This process continued with the Trade Staff Committee, an inter-agency Committee chaired 
by a representative of our Office. Seven Departments were represented on this Committee by 
senior members of their staffs--Commerce, State, Agriculture, Labor, Interior, Defense, and 
the Treasury, plus a non-voting representative of the Tariff Commission, 
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Recommendations then go on through higher levels with the relevant government agencies 
involved through the constant coordination and guidance of Governor Herter or his staff, Thus 
our negotiating positions vis-a-vis our trading partners are very carefully arrived at and in- 
volve literally hundreds of experienced Government officials as well as representatives of the 
business community. 


There will be more U. S, business involvement in the Kennedy Round than in any previous 
tariff negotiations, Indeed, the Trade Expansion Act specifically requires us to seek informa- 
tion and advice from representatives of industry, agriculture, and labor. To fulfill the letter 
and spirit of this legal requirement, two major steps have been taken, 


First, the President has appointed, upon Governor Herter's recommendation, a Public Ad- 
visory Committee on Trade Negotiations, consisting of 45 prominent citizens--leaders in in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, the professions, and consumer affairs, As you know, the Executive 
Secretary of the National Menhaden Association is a member of this Committee. Members of 
this Committee serve as individuals rather than as representatives of their special fields of 
interest, They have met a number of times so far and meet again March 4, On each occasion 
they have received an up-to-date briefing on the progress of the negotiations and have been 
consulted on the most important pending policy questions. We have benefited very much from 
these give-and-take discussions, and I hope that the members of the Committee feel that they 
have as well, 


Second, a Roster of Technical Specialists drawn from industry, agriculture, labor, and 
consumer organizations has been established, Their chief function will be to provide our ne- 
gotiators with factual information (economic, technological, marketing, et cetera) that is rel- 
evant to the negotiations, 


When we need specialized information in any given field to supplement or update the large 
amount of information already gathered by our office through the public hearings and from 
other Government agencies, we shall ask the technical specialists concerned to provide it, As 
you may know, the General Manager of the National Fisheries Institute is one of our ten tech- 
nical specialists in the fish industry. Three other gentlemen recommended by the Institute 
are also on our Roster, 


In concluding, I should like to make a guess that the negotiations which I have been dis- 
cussing will take another year or more to complete, Our main focus will be achieving reci- 
procity or a balanced agreement among the participants. Although reciprocity is a rather neb- 
ulous concept for which there are no precise standards, the negotiations will involve the short- 
ening and lengthening of exceptions and offer lists until, finally, countries are satisfied, in the 
context of the overall negotiations, that a satisfactory "deal" has been made, 


We are prudently optimistic that the negotiations will be a success, Despite the past and 
prospective crises in the Kennedy Round, it appears that no country really wants the negotia- 
tions to fail. Their failure would have more than economic consequences, Not only would the 
opportunity for the world's most extensive liberalization of trade barriers be missed, but a 
severe blow would be dealt to hopes for strengthening the Atlantic partnership. 


It is not claimed that the Kennedy Round will solve all our problems but it is a good frame- 
work to advance the solution of many international economic ones, All the free world problems 
cannot be solved this year or the next, But we must continue to try for equitable solutions. 
Haggling is better than fighting. The doctrine of comparative advantages assures us that it will 
mutually benefit participating nations in foreign trade. As President Kennedy liked to say, a 


rising tide lifts all boats. 
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Alaska 


FOREIGN FISHING ACTIVITIES 
OFF ALASKA: 

U.S.S.R.: The Soviet trawl fleet off Yakutat 
increased steadily during February 1965, from 
about 15 to more than 100 vessels. The rapid 
build-up of Soviet fishing activities along the 
Yakutat coast can probably be attributed to 
curtailment of fishing activities in the Bering 
Sea because of heavy ice-pack conditions, and 
insufficient catches for vessels to attain 
pledged quotas. 








Fig. 1 - Soviet (BMRT) stern trawler offshore of Kodiak, Alaska, 
in May 1964, 

Soviet vessels were observed in mid-Feb- 
ruary trawling for flounder and sole in outer 
Bristol Bay northeast of Port Moller. The 
number of vessels operating in that fishery 
was believed reduced somewhat by the end of 
the month. 





a ~ Soviet refrigerated fish transport in Gulf of Alaska, June 








By the end of the month it appeared that 
the Soviet herring fishery in the Bering Sea, 
which involved over 100 vessels in the early 
part of February, had been completely aban- 
doned and the fleet redeployed for species 
other than herring. 


Japan: The Japanese factoryship Chichi- 
bu Maru, accompanied by some 12 trawlers, 
continued to fish for shrimp on the grounds 
north of the Pribilof Islands during February. 
It was believed the Japanese had four large 
stern trawlers fishing in the eastern Bering 
Sea. Those vessels were reported as the Aso 
Maru, Akebono Maru's No. 71 and 72, and 
the Taiyo Maru No, 82; all operating in the 
vicinity of Unimak Island. No Japanese ves- 
sels were seen in the Gulf of Alaska during 
the month. 
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TWO NEW KODIAK 
KING CRAB PLANTS 
IN OPERATION: 

The two new king crab plants at Kodiak 
were operating full time in February and 
helped relieve the supply situation to some 
extent, but many of the fishermen were still 
having trouble finding ready buyers for their 
crabs. Some vessels were laid up for as long 
as two weeks at the dock with full loads of 
king crab unable to find a buyer. Mortality 
was high on crabs held in vessel tanks. Fish- 
ermen on the south end of Kodiak Island run 
as far as Seldovia to make delivery. The in- 
creased processing facilities for about 9,000 
crabs a day developed just in time to see 
meat recovery fall off as the crabs began to 
"go light," particularly from the south-end 
fishery. Many fishermen planned on quitting 
in another 2 or 3 weeks. 
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SHRIMP- PROCESSING OPERATIONS 
AT KODIAK INCREASE: 

A shrimp-processing firm in Kodiak start- 
ed several months ago a second 10-hour shift 











Fig, 1 = Shrimp being transported from landing dock to process- 


ing plant. 
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Fig. 2 » Pink shrimp being Cadhinb susie in an Alaska process- 
ing plant. 


working in the plant it leased. In addition, 
arrangements were made to lease and use the 
four shrimp peelers installed on the upper 
floor of another plant. The machines in Feb- 
ruary were expected to be operating by the 
last half of March. 
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JAPANESE FIRM INTERESTED IN 
ALASKA HERRING PRODUCTS: 

A prominent Japanese fishery firm com- 
pleted negotiations in February 1964 with an 
Alaska firm to buy 1,200 tons of large frozen 
herring. The herring will be shipped to Ja- 
pan where the roe will be removed and the 
fish processed for human consumption. 
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A Hawaiian company and a Japanese im- 
porting firm have also expressed interest in 
buying brined herring roe as a result of sam- 
ples of that product extracted from herring 
caught in spring 1964 and frozen until the end 
of the year at Kodiak. A 12-percent recovery 
rate on herring roe from a random lot of fish 
frozen for bait in spring 1964 was reported 
by a Kodiak firm. 





Blue Crabs 


SEMIAUTOMATIC CLEANER- 
DEBACKER MACHINE: 

A semiautomatic machine that cleans and 
debacks whole cooked blue crabs has under- 
gone successful in-plant trials, announced 
the U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Regional Office, Gloucester, Mass. The ma- 
chine was designed and built by the Ameri- 
can Scientific Corporation, Alexandria, Va., 
under a contract with the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 








A semiautomatic machine that cleans and debacks whole cooked 
blue crabs. 
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When in operation, the machine, described 
as a semiautomatic cleaner-debacker for blue 
crabs, produces "heart-shaped" cores and 
exposes the lump and flake meat for ready re- 
moval. During the in-plant trials, the ma- 
chine was operated by three commercial crab 
pickers who also picked the lump and flake 
meat from the machine cores. Studies com- 
paring the yield from regular whole crabs 
versus the yield from the machine cores were 
conducted. The evaluation of data from the 
studies is still under way; however, the re- 
sults will be available for area demonstra- 
tions. 


Area demonstrations of the machine are 
being scheduled. Plans are that the demon- 
strations will take place in the Gulf, South At- 
lantic, and Chesapeake Bay areas. Notifica- 
tion of the dates, times, and locations of the 
demonstrations will be made later. Thedem- 
onstrations are open to interested parties. 


Further information about the cleaner-de- 
backer machine can be obtained by writing to 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Technological Laboratory, College Park, Md. 


Qa 






California 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 

M[V “Alaska” Cruise 64-A-9-Pelagic Fish 
(November 27-December 15, 1964): The ob- 
jectives of this cruise by the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game research vessel 
Alaska in the coastal waters of central Cali- 
fornia from Point Reyes to Point Conception 
were to: (1) survey the fish and invertebrates 
of the inshore pelagic environment; (2) assess 
the distribution, abundance, density, age and 
size composition, and recruitment of pelagic 
fish populations; and (3) collect live speci- 
mens for blood-genetic studies by the U. S, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological 
Laboratory, La Jolla, Calif. 








Midwater trawl and nightlight blanketnet 
stations were the principal survey methods 
used, Large numbers of jellyfish and salps 
in areas north of San Simeon prevented trawl- 
ing and as a result a complete survey was 
not possible there. Nightlight blanketnet sta- 
tions were occupied extensively in that more 
northern area, but these are generally less 
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productive than midwater trawl stations and 
are not directly comparable with them. Very 
stormy weather prevented any coverage be- 
tween San Simeon and Morro Bay. 


A total of 39 light and 3 trawl stations 
were occupied north of San Simeon (the trawl 
net was badly torn at one station when it be- 
came overloaded with jellyfish). Ten light 
and 13 trawl stations were completed south 
of Morro Bay. A total of 235 miles was 
scouted while running between stations at 
night. 


NORTHERN ANCHOVIES: As on all 
cruises conducted in 1964, anchovies (En- 
graulis mordax) were the principal species 
taken. They were caught in 12 of 13 midwater 
trawl tows south of Morro Bay and 2 of 3 tows 
to the north. In contrast, they were caught at 
only 1 of 10 light stations south of Morro Bay 
and at only 4 of 39 to the north. 





Midwater trawl catches were generally 
small, with only 2 of them exceeding 500 fish. 
But one of the them yielded 16,500 fish weigh- 
ing about 1,000 pounds. 


Two of the 5 light-station catches were 
made between Point Sur and Cape San Martin, 
in an area where anchovies have seldom been 
seen or taken previously. A sample of those 
fish, and another from near Santa Cruz, were 
brought back alive for blood-genetic studies 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Biological Laboratory at La Jolla. 


A sizable proportion of the anchovies 
caught were large fish. In several catches 
they ranged from about 135 to 155 millime- 
ters (5.3 to 6.1 inches), and 15 of the 19 an- 
chovy catches contained some fish over 140 
millimeters (5.5 inches) long. 


Only one anchovy school was identified 
during night scouting, and very few dense 
traces were seen on the precision depth-re- 
corder; 20 unidentified schools were seen. 


JACK MACKEREL: Four jack mackerel 
(Trachurus symmetricus) were caught at 3 
stations. Two were juveniles measuring 57 
and 101 millimeters (2.2 to 4.0 inches) and 
the others were subadults. 





SARDINES AND PACIFIC MACKEREL: 
No sardines or Pacific mackerel were caught 
or observed on this cruise. 








OTHER ACTIVITIES: A new instrument 
for determining the depth at which the net is 
fishing was used during this cruise. The in- 
strument (a Furuno Net-Sonde) has a wire- 
less system to transmit fishing depths from 
the net to the wheelhouse and provides a con- 
stant check on net depth while a tow is in 
progress. This instrument will play a vital 
role in sampling fish schools that are located 
with the Precision Depth Recorder. 


Weather and sea conditions during the 
cruise were about as good as could be ex- 
pected for that area and time of year. Two 
periods of unusually good weather allowed a 
more thorough light station coverage than 
had generally been possible. Sea surface 
temperatures ranged from 11.1°C. (52.0°F.) 
near Avila to 14.09 C. (57.2° F.) off Point 
Arguello. Surface temperatures averaged 
12.3° C. (54.1° F.) north of San Simeon and 
11.6° C. (52.99 F.) south of Morro Bay. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 14. 











a. January 1965: A total 
ne of 178,568 base boxes of 

in. steel and aluminum was 
consumed to make cans 
shipped to fish and shell- 
fish canning plants in Jan- 
uary 1965 as compared 
with 187,044 base boxes used during January 
1964. 





1964: A total of 2,752,126 base boxes of 
steel and aluminum was consumed to make 
cans shipped to fish and shellfish canning 
plants in January-December 1964, adecrease 
of 4 percent from the 2,874,534 base boxes 
used during 1963. The decline was due par- 
tially to a drop in the canning of Maine sar- 
dines and shrimp. 

Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known 
to be producing metal cans, A "base box" is an area 31, 360 
square inches, equivalent to 112 sheets 14" x 20" size. Tone 
nage figures for steel (timplate) cans are derived by use of the 
factor 23.7 base boxes per short ton of steel. (In the year 1964 
tonnage data were based on the factor 23.5 base boxes per short 
ton of steel; and in the years 1962 and 1963. tonnage data were 
based on the factor 21.8 base boxes per short ton of steel.) 

The use of aluminum cans for packing fishery products is small. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


EXPENDABLE BATHYTHERMOGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT TESTED: 

arles H. Gilbert Cruise /8-- 
Phase I (January 4-7, 1965) and Phase II 
(January 8-23): The objectives of this cruise 
by the research vessel Charles H. Gilbert, 
operated by the U, S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Biological Laboratory, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, were to: (1) test expendable bathy- 
thermograph (XBT) equipment from the ves- 
sel, (2) fish for live scombrids (mackerels), 
and (3) study currents in the Kaiwi Channel. 
The tests were made in collaboration with 
Stanford University and the manufacturers of 
the equipment. 
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Shows area of operations during Phase I of M/V Charles H, Gil- 
bert Cruise 78 (January 4-7, 1965). 


The area of operations during Phase I was 
between 19° N. and 17930! N. along 157° W. 
where the Charles H. Gilbert made XBT tests 
in conjuncfion with the Bureau's oceanographic 
research vessel Townsend Cromwell (Cruise 
12--January 5-24). While the Cromwell was 
making a hydrograph cast at station No. 2, 
the Charles H. Gilbert, at the same time, 
made 5 XBT drops at half speed and 11 drops 
at full speed within a 53-minute period ata 
distance of about 197 feet from the Townsend 
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station No. 3, six successful XBT drops were 
made concurrently with mechanical BT casts. 
During the Townsend Cromwell's oceano- 
graphic cast at station No. 3, four successful 
half-speed XBT drops and 10 successful full- 
speed drops were made in the time of 62 min- 
utes within 531 feet of the vessel. 





Operations during Phase II of the cruise 
were within 25 miles of Oahu. On 2 of the 6 
days spent in fishing, 19 skipjack tuna, 5 
yellowfin, 4 little tuna, and 1 frigate mackerel 
were caught. None was taken on the other 4 
days. Two yellowfin tuna, suitable for den- 
sity determinations, were caught by trolling. 
Five skipjack tuna snouts and 6 tongues were 


collected and preserved for histological study. 


For an experimental study of currents in 
the Kaiwi Channel, a series of 21 opticaltar- 
gets (polyurethane sheets and paper) were 
released at 1-mile intervals between Laau 
Point, Molokai, and Koko Head, Oahu. The 
vessel then took a position in mid-channel 
while an aerial photographic survey from 
10,000 feet was made of the target release 
area. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Feb. 1965 p. 16. 
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TRADE WIND ZONE 
OCEANOGRAPHIC STUDIES CONTINUED: 
M/V “Townsend Cromwell” Cruise 13 
(February 2-4 and 8-27, 1965): Measure- 
ments using the Hytech salinity-temperature 
depth (STD) in situ recorder for testing and 
calibration purposes were made by the re- 
search vessel Townsend Cromwell during 
two 1-day cruises, on February 2 and 4, 1965, 
at stations off Waianae, Oahu. The research 
vessel is operated by the Biological Labora- 
tory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

















Fig, 1 « The research vessel Townsend Cromwell. 
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On February 8 the Townsend Cromwell 
started the 12th cruise in a series of oceano- 
graphic cruises to collect data on rates of 
change in the distribution of properties in the 
trade wind zone of the North Pacific. The 
area of operations during that phase of the 
cruise was in the central North Pacific 
bounded by latitudes 10° N., 27° N., and lon- 
gitudes 148° W., 158° W., where 43 oceano- 
graphic stations were occupied along the 
cruise track. At each station temperatures 
and samples for salinity analysis were ob- 
tained at 20 depths to 1,500 meters (4,921 
feet). In addition, deep casts to 5,000 meters 
(16,404 feet) were taken at stations 21 and 25, 
and a cast to 4,000 meters (13,123 feet) was 
taken at station 40. 





: Se gee 
j i are Lf . 
Fig. 2 -Partof the deckof the research vessel Townsend Cromwell. 


Surface temperatures during the cruise 
showed that cooling continued to occur in the 
study area. This was most noticeable north 
of latitude 20° N. where it appeared that 
tongues of cool water were intruding from the 
northeast and northwest. The surface tem- 
peratures ranged from 21° C. (69.8° F.) in 
the northern sections to 25.5° C. (77.9° F.) 
in the southern sections. This compares with 
a similar range of 21.5°C. to 25.5°C. (70.7° F. 
to 77.9° F.) encountered during February 1964. 


The February 1965 circulation pattern was 
Similar to the previous month in January in 
that a more regular flow regime exists south 
of 18° N. while more complex patterns are 
seen north of that latitude. The February 
pattern differed mainly in that the southwest- 
erly flow in the southern areas showed a more 
pronounced westerly component. The north- 
south gradient of isotherm depths were simi- 
lar to the previous month's ‘in all sections 
except the westernmost where a definite de- 
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Track chart of the research vessel Townsend Cromwell Cruise 13 
(February 8-27, 1965}, showing depth contours of the 20° C, 
isotherm in meters, 





crease was seen, indicating a slackened flow. 
To the north, the cyclonic eddy within the 
island area seen during January, weakened 
greatly in February. However, a similar 
cyclonic eddy was seen north-east of the is- 
lands. In general this past February's flow 
pattern was different from last year's inthat 
the westerly flow increased in intensity while 
the eddy systems decreased. 


A total of 41 bird flocks were sighted dur- 
ing this cruise as compared with 30 during 
the vessel's previous cruise. Eight of the 
bird flocks were seen immediately north of 
station 26, where equatorial water of 34.0 °/oo 
was detected and a 1° rise in surface tem- 
perature to 25.8° C. occurred within 30 
miles. 
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Other operations during the cruise included 
taking the usual series of bathythermograms, 
surface bucket temperatures, water samples 
for salinity analyses, release of drift bottles, 
and other oceanographic data collection. 


The research vessel Townsend Cromwell 
was scheduled to leave her home base at _ 
Honolulu on March 8, 1965, for an oceano- 
graphic research cruise covering an area of 
over 600,000 square miles in the vicinity of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The 4,400-mile voyage 
is the 14th cruise of the 158-foot long vessel, 
commissioned in Honolulu in January 1964. 
Especially constructed for the Bureau's 
Honolulu Laboratory, she is one of the na- 
tion's largest and most modern oceanograph- 
ic research vessels. 





Except for one cruise, the Townsend Crom- 
well has been used exclusively for a study of - 
Trade-Wind Zone Oceanography. One of the 
requirements of that study is monthly oceano- 
graphic and weather data from each of 42 lo- 
cations in the Hawaiian Islands area. Each 
of those cruises takes 19 days. 





The monthly trade-wind zone oceanograph- 
ic cruises are scheduled to end in June 1965, 
when 16 months of data will have been col- 
lected. The Townsend Cromwell will then be 
used for other studies in connection with tuna 
and oceanography. These series of cruises 
are preliminary to a two-year, four-vessel 
operation planned for the future. The results 
will be of importance in the solution of many 
fishery and oceanographic problems. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 19. 











Chesapeake Bay 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 

RESEARCH COUNCIL 

HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL MEETING: 
Scientists from the Virginia Institute of 

Marine Science, the Chesapeake Biological 

Laboratory of the University of Maryland, 

and the Chesapeake Bay Institute of Johns 

Hopkins University met in late February 1965 

at Annapolis, Md., for the first annual meet- 

ing of the Chesapeake Bay Research Council. 





The purpose of the Council is to provide 4 
framework for planning and carrying out co- 
operative research projects, and an effective 
means for exchanging information regarding 
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research projects under way in each member 
laboratory. Pressing demands for informa- 
tion needed to regulate the marine resources 
of Chesapeake Bay and the coastal waters of 






Maryland and Virginia have brought about 


rapid growth of the marine research agencies 
in the Chesapeake area. 


Members of the Council are standardizing 
field and data treatment techniques in order 
to more easily interchange information. Com- 
patible systems of data recording and proc- 
essing will allow reports from one group to 
be transferred directly to the recording sys- 
tem of another group without having first to 
revise the data. 


At the February meeting, scientists from 
the Chesapeake Bay Institute reported their 


hydrographic and nutritional studies in the 


upper Bay. Scientists from the Chesapeake 
Bay Laboratory outlined their Patuxent River 
thermal pollution study. The Virginia Insti- 


tute of Marine Science delegates described 


results of hydrographic and ecological work 
conducted on the James River, and also dis- 
cussed work being done for the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineer to establish possible ef- 


fects of spoil on bottom populations. 


The new Council will meet annually and 


may hold interim meetings when necessary. 
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(Virginia Institute of Marine Science, Glouces - 
ter Point, March 10, 1965.) 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1964 p. 17. 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PURCHASES, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1965: 
Fresh and Frozen: Purchases of fresh 
and frozen fishery products in January 1965 
for the use of the Armed Forces were up 16 
percent in quantity and 10 percent in value 
from the previous month. The increase was 
due mainly to larger purchases of shrimp, 
flounder fillets, and ocean perch fillets. Com- 
pared with the same month inthe previous year, 
purchases in January 1965 were up 12 percent 
in quantity and 35 percent in value. 








The increase in purchases in January 1965 
was about offset by moderately lower pur- 
chases in February 1965 for most items. 


Total purchases in January-February 1965 
were up 20 percent in value from those in the 
same period of 1964, but the total quantity of 
the purchases was about the same in both 
periods. 


1, 465 1,088 1, 311 1, 2,776 | 2,319 
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Average prices in 1965 were up for all the 
leading items, except cod fillets and haddock 
fillets. Prices were much higher for shrimp 
and scallops in 1965. 


Haddock portions were purchased in much 
larger quantity in January-February 1965, 
but the increase was offset by lower pur- 
chases of flounder fillets, haddock fillets, oys- 
ters, and scallops. 


Freeze-Dried: Purchases for the Armed 
Forces in January 1965 included 1,024 pounds 
of freeze-dried shrimp valued at $12.59 a 
pound. 





Canned: Tuna and sardines were the main 
canned fish items purchased for the Armed 
Forces in January-February 1965. 

Notes: (1) Armed Forces installations generally make some local 
purchases not included in the data given; actual total pure 
chases are higher than shown because data on local purchases 
are not obtainable. 

(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, Mar. 1965 p. 29. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS DURING 1965: 

Following are the estimated requirements 
of the Veterans Administration for fishery 
products to be procured in 1965: 














Item — Quantity 

Canned: Case 
Salmon: 

Medium red or coho, 

with skin and backbone. ....... 48/1-lb. 1,200 
a eee Ae ee Se ee 48/1-lb. 2,000 

POU OCUNN 5 5 ons ete es HC 48/1-lb. 3, 100 
Coho, dietetic,..... 0 Pees 48/55 2,200 
Sardines, veg. oil, Grade A 

aa 90 Be wee Cenk . «os ss i 6 2 es 48/15-0z. 1,200 





a: 
Lt, meat, chunk style, 
cevcaate te. hoe eee 


12/6402. 5,900 
Lt. meat, solid pack, 























lige. pieces, dietetic .. . +... 48/}'s 2, 300 
Shrimp, freeze-dried 

(peeled, headless, precooked): 
FPO ET Sere eee 6/No. 10's 400 
SO oP Fae Pe eee 6/No. 10's 600 

Size Ls. 

Frozen: 

EN, SO. 6 dk ee a. aie 4-5-o2. 28, 188 
Flounder (sole) fill., skinless. ..... 4-5-o72. 59, 088 


(Table continued next column.) 




















: ~ gos tote ere . eee + oa 
5 - 6 679 1 - 416 
20 80 40 111 60 20 14 22 
“She Tos. 
Frozen (contd, ): 
addock fillets, skinless. ...... 4-5-o7z. $2,740 
Halibut steaks, ~inch thick (+ or~E 
| Pea ee ee ee 4-5-0oz. 33,612 
almon (red, king or silver) steaks, 
Z-inch thick (+ or -4 leh) ss Sa 3 4-5-07. 8, 952 
Ocean perch fillets, skinon . . 8-12 fill. 
per lb. 93, 684 
Sea scallops, med. size .....+- 3.14 in. 
in diameter] 21,792 




















Note: Requests for bids will be announced as they are issued. 
For additional information, contact the Marketing Division for 
Subsistence, Veterans Administration Supply Depot, P. O. Box 
27, Hines, Ill, 60141. 


Fish Spotting 


BALLOONS TESTED FOR 
SPOTTING FISH SCHOOLS: 

The use of balloons for spotting fish 
schools may turn out to be more effective 
than uSing other aircraft. Earlier this year 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
contracted with professional balloonists in 
testing the feasibility of using balloons to 
help spot schooling fish--tuna in this case-- 
off the Pacific Coast, announced the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, March 6, 1965. 





Instead of perching atop a 60-foot mast or 
"crow's nest,'' the tuna vessel lookout would 
scan a much larger area from a small gon- 
dola suspended from an inflated bag filled 
with hotair. According to navigational charts, 
the horizon is a little more than 10 statute 
miles from a man 60 feet above the surface. 
At 500 feet the horizon is nearly 30 miles 
away. 


The balloon-testing experiments were 
conducted January 30-February 4, 1965, by 
the Bureau's Tuna Resources Laboratory, 
La Jolla, Calif., in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau's Oceanographic Instrumentation Office, 
Washington, D. C. The testing area was from 
2 to 4 miles off La Jolla from a 110-foot con- 
verted wartime subchaser, the Yaqui Queen, 
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chartered by the Bureau and used as an alba- 
core tuna troller. 


The equipment used during the tests con- 
sisted of a spherical dacron balloon, 50 feet 
in diameter, with a tubular aluminum frame 
gondola capable of holding two persons. A 
ducted fan driven by a one-quarter horsepow - 
er electric motor mounted at the base of the 
balloon was used for inflation and maintenance 
of an internal pressure of about 2 pounds per 
square foot. The air was heated by a propane 
burner mounted in the base cf the balloon and 
supplied by a hose to a deck-mounted pres - 
surized propane tank. Extra pressure was 
supplied to the propane tank by a 50-pound 
COg cylinder to force the liquified propane to 
a height of 500 feet, A hydraulic winch was 
used to handle the $-inch nylon tethering line. 


During the testing period, 4 inflations took 
place, with 6 ascensions of the balloon--4 
manned and 2 unmanned. The balloon was 
flown in a variety of weather and sea condi- 
tions, ranging from dead calm to winds of 12 
knots with moderate seas. During calm weath- 
er, Sascents were made toa maximum height 
of 500feet. Total air time was about 8 hours. 
The four scientists cooperating in the project 
made ascensions and all were impressed with 
the exceptional stability of the balloon and by 
its vertical maneuverability. This was accom- 
plished by burner adjustments made either at 
the gondola or the propane tank on the vessel. 
It was possible to make controlled "touch and 
go landings on the water. 


The experiments showed that all phases of 
the operations of a tethered hot-air balloon 
are capable of being safely performed from a 
vessel at sea, and are practical under a wide 
range of working conditions. 


Two professional balloonists trained biol- 
ogists from the Bureau's La Jolla Tuna Re- 
sources Laboratory in techniques of inflation, 
Soaring, and recovery. The instructors say 
that sitting at 500 feet in a tethered balloon 
is safer than driving in modern traffic. The 
worst that could happen, they said, is that the 
hot air inside the big bag would cool and the 
balloon would descend slowly to the sea. The 
gondola is equipped to float and observers 
have life jackets. In normal operation the 
balloon is brought down by a cable attached to 
the winch on the vessel's deck. 


A number of tuna vessels onthe West Coast 
carried helicopters for use in spotting fish 
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schools during the past few years, but they have 
have not been satisfactory. According to ex- 
perienced vessel owners, the biggest prob- 
lem has been the difficulty of maintaining the 
"choppers" at sea. Other vessels have tried 
small seaplanes, but they also have been 
mostly eliminated because recovering them 
in rough weather proved to be hazardous and 
difficult. Many tuna vessels on the West 
Coast now hire free-lance pilots, but small 
planes do not have the range for working far 
at sea, 


According to a fishery biologist of the La 
Jolla Fishery-Oceanography Center, the next 
step in the balloon project is to design a bal- 
loon with aerodynamic qualities which can be 
towed by a tuna vessel without hindering its 
speed. Other fishery experts are looking 
forward to an even more sophisticated ap- 
proach to sighting tuna. Theyare working on 
plans to equip the aerial platforms with tele- 
vision equipment completely controlled from 
the towing vessel. 


Se 


Fish Sticks and Portions 


U.S. PRODUCTION, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1964: 

‘United States production of fish sticks and 
fish portions amounted to 50.8 million pounds 
during the fourth quarter of 1964, according 
to preliminary data. Compared with the same 
quarter of 1963, this was an increase of 4.7 mil- 
lion pounds or 10.2 percent. Fish portions (30.8 
million pounds) were up 5.4 million pounds or 
21.0 percent, and fish sticks (19.9 million 
pounds were down 658,000 pounds or 3.2 percent. 





Fish Sticks and Portions 


Breaded Shrimp 
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Cooked fish sticks (18.7 million pounds) 
made up 93.5 percent of the October-Decem- 
ber 1964 fish stick total. There were 30.1 
million pounds of breaded fish portions pro- 
duced, of which 24.5 million pounds were raw. 
Unbreaded fish portions amounted to 748,000 
pounds. 





Fig. 2 - Fish sticks (pieces of frozen fish fillets frozen in blocks) 
passing through batter prior to being coated with breading in a 
New England frozen fishery products plant. 


The Atlantic States remained the principal 
area in the production of both fish sticks and 
fish portions, with 16.3 and 18.6 million pounds, 
respectively. The Inland and Gulf States 
ranked second with 1.8 million pounds of fish 
sticks, and 11.6 million pounds of fish por- 
tions. 





Table 1 - U.S. Production of Fish Sticks by Months and Type, 
October-December 1964 1/ 



































Month Cooked | Raw | Total 
. (1,000 Lbs.) . 
(October <KKEEREL GU Kehoe eS 6,682 344 7,026 
November coc cscs tesewe 5,750 397 6,147 
moamber . sc sccsscesce 6,221 549 6,770 
Tot th Otr. 1964 1/..... 18,653 1,290 19,94 
3 S rer 18,755 1,846 20,60 
iO 8 yee 67,810 | 5,722 73,53 
SOORE LOSS. ec escec sieve 74,137 5,165 79,302 
1/Preliminary. 








Table 2 - U.S. Production of Fish Sticks by Areas, 
October-December 1964 and 1963 


























Area 1/1964 2/1963 
No. of 1,000 | No. of 1,000 
Firms Lbs. | Firms Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States 23 16,347 22 16,843 
Inland & Gulf States 6 1,817 7 1,976 
Pacific Coast States ll 1,779 12 1,782 
Tote) . ss0s200 0% 40 19,943 41 20,601 
|1/Prelim inary. 
i2/ Revised. 
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Table 3 - U.S, Production of Fish Portions 
Type, October-December 1964 1/ 


Breaded Un- 
Cooked Raw Total 


-(1,000 Lbs.). 


2,033| 8,739 10, 
November .... 1,742 8,921 10, 








Table 4 - U.S, Production of Fish Portions by Areas, 
October-December 1964 and 1963 


























Area 1/1964 2/1963 
No. of | 1,000 | No. of [1,000 
Firms Lbs. Firms| Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States... 24 18,575 24 14,337 
Inland & Gulf States.... 8 11,586 10 10,310 
Pacific Coast States ... 10 560 10 814 
aE a 0 6 6 0.9 4: 4i0ee ti 42 30,811 44 | 25,461 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Revised. 











Great Lakes 


1965 LAKE TROUT RESTOCKING 
PROGRAM IN LAKE MICHIGAN: 

Upper Lake Michigan will be planted with 
1.3 million yearling lake trout during sum- 
ser 1965, probably in June, under the lake 
trout restoration program of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission. 





With hatchery production exceeding Lake 
Superior's fish needs and sea lamprey con- 
trol work moving ahead on schedule in Lake 
Michigan streams, the decision to plant the 
yearlings was made this March by the Lake 
Trout Rehabilitation Committee of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission at a meeting held 
in Milwaukee, Wis. The committee, repre- 
senting U. S, state and Federal, and Canadian 
agencies in the Great Lakes area, made its 
decision after noting that chemical treatment 
should bring the sea lampreys under control 
in northern Lake Michigan by 1967. 


Providing the planted fish with the needed 
leeway of safety until 1967 is the fact that 
lake trout are not usually attacked by sea lam- 
preys until they are about 15 inches long. 
Thus, the 4- to 5-inch long fish scheduled for 
stocking this summer will not be in danger of 
predation before the Lake's sea lamprey popu- 
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Exhibit showing sea lamprey research and control studies conducted 
for the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 

lations are substantially reduced two years 
from now. 


Lake Michigan's planting stock will come 
from the Federal Jordan River Valley hatch- 
ery in northern Michigan. Plans call for re- 
leasing one million of the young fish at three 
separate locations between Seul Choix Point 
and Epoufette. Other releases will include 
100,000 small lake trout in Grand Traverse 
Bay and 200,000 fish off Door Peninsula in 
Wisconsin waters. Those planting sites were 
singled out for the first round of stocking be- 
cause they offer lake trout their best chances 
of survival. 


Chemical control of sea lampreys is mak- 
ing its earliest gains in those areas, which 
historically have been good ones for support- 
ing lake trout populations. Also of advantage 
is the fact that there is less small-mesh gill- 
netting in those areas than in some other 
parts of Lake Michigan. 


All of the planted lake trout will be marked 
so that their growth, survival, natural repro- 
duction, and movements can be checked by 
biologists. Releases of the fish will be made 
in deep-water areas and carefully timed with 
calm weather to prevent them from being 
Sweptashore. Personnel of the Michigan Con- 
servation Department will plant fish in reef 
and offshore areas from Seul Choix Point to 
Epoufette. (News Bulletin, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Lansing, March 18, 


1965.) 
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Gulf Fisheries Explorations 


and Gear Development 


SHRIMP GEAR STUDIES CONTINUED: 

M/V “George M. Bowers” Cruise 57: To 
evaluate by comparative trawling, the ES-6 (A) 
electric trawl was the objective ofthis cruise 
in the Gulf of Mexico by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 
vessel George M. Bowers. The cruise ended 
on March 8, 1965, with the -essel's return to 
Panama City. 








Trawling tests during the cruise were con- 
ducted in depths of 20 to 30 fathoms on soft 
mud bottom east of Passa Loutre, Miss. Meth- 
ods used were similar to those of previous 
cruises--both nets were fished simultaneously, 
with identical scope ratio. To check both day 
and night fishing results, a minimum of 4 
drags for each period were scheduled. Tur- 
bidity was checked by using a closed circuit 
TV camera with distance markers secured in 
front of the camera. The camera was lowered 
to various depths and the visible markers 
were counted on the TV monitor aboard the 
vessel. Winter storms persisted during most 
of the cruise and restricted operations. 


Shrimp catches were light and ranged from 
9 pounds to 6.5 pounds per hour during night 
drags with the nonelectric net. A total of 19 
drags was completed, 11 of which yielded use- 
ful information. Results obtained from those 
11 drags were: Day electric average 118 per- 
cent of the night nonelectric average; night 
electric average 83 percent of night nonelec- 
tric average; and day nonelectric average 110 
percent of night nonelectric average. 


Some typical indications of the turbidity in 
the area worked by the vessel were: Depth of 
water--5 fathoms: 2" definition at 4 fathoms; 
0" definition at 5 fathoms. Depth of water--22 
fathoms: 6" definition at 6 fathoms; 1" defini- 
tion at 22 fathoms. Depth of water--30 fath- 
oms: 2" definition at8 fathoms; 1" definition 
at 30 fathoms. 


Since the shrimp were not burrowing during 
the daylight hours, due apparently to the severe 
turbidity, the comparative effectiveness of the 
electrical gear could not be thoroughly evalu- 
ated. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1965 p. 25. 
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Gulf Fishery Investigations 


SHRIMP DISTRIBUTION STUDIES: 

Gus ruise January 
14-February 28, 1965): A 15-day shrimp- 
staining experiment designed to study shrimp 
mortality and growth comprised a portion of 
this cruise by the chartered research vessel 
Gus Il. The cruise was another of a series 
in a continuing Gulf of Mexico shrimp distri- 
bution study conducted by the U. S, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, 
Galveston, Tex. 
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Station pattern for shrimp distribution smdies by M/V Gus II, 
Cmise GUS-26. 





The shrimp-staining experiment took place 
on the Tortugas fishing grounds near Key 
West, Fla., between eastern and western Gulf 
shrimp sampling areas. A total of 11,549 
pink shrimp was stained and released within 
that area. 


Regular trawling operations related to the 
shrimp distribution study were carried out 
in 7 statistical areas which yielded fair 
catches of white shrimp and only relatively 
Small catches of brown shrimp. A total of 
23 standard 3-hour tows with a 45-foot flat 
trawl was made in conjunction with both east 
and west trawling operations of the cruise. 
There were 52 plankton tows made during 
the cruise, and 36 bathythermograph (BT) and 
102 water (Nansen bottle) casts. Incrossing 
the southeastern part of the Gulf en route to 
Key West, 264 drift bottles were released 
and 22 (270-meter or 886-foot) BT casts 
were made. 


Most of the areas worked yielded varying 
amounts of white shrimp. The largest white 
shrimp catches were 33 pounds (21-25 count) 
from the 10-20 fathom depth in area 13, and 
26 pounds (51-67 count) in area 20. 
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The best brown shrimp catch of the cruise 
was 36 pounds (31-40 count) from 10-20 fath- 
oms in area 18. Catches of brown shrimp in 
other areas were not significant--mostly in 
area 20 where very small quantities of small 
and medium shrimp were caught. 

Note: (1) Shrimp catches are heads-on esegite shrimp sizes are the 
mumber of heads-off shrimp per | 





Inventions 


PATENTED LOW-COST MANUAL DEVICE 
FOR MOLDING FOOD PRODUCTS: 

A patent was recently granted on a device 
for molding food products (including seafood) 
into patties of vari- 
ous shapes. The de- 
vice is actually a 
simple mold (made 
of metal, wood, or 
plastic) which is o- 
perated by hand on a flat surface. The inven- 
tor emphasizes the novel designs that can be 
turned out at low cost with the device. (U.S, 
Patent No. 3,153,810 issued Jett E. Adams, 
2318-B Jason Drive, Kirtland Air Force Base, 
New Mexico.) 
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ROUGH FISH REMOVAL 
PROGRAM, 1964: 

“More than 900,000 pounds of rough fish were 
were removed from Iowa waters in 1964 by 
Iowa State Conservation Commission rough 
fish removal crews and chemical control pro- 
jects. The 13 fisheries stations in Iowa re- 
ported the removal of 588,900 pounds of carp; 
175,800 pounds of buffalofish; 90,300 pounds 
of shad; and 47,000 pounds of other species, 
including sheepshead, dogfish, quillback, gar, 
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and suckers. About 160,000 pounds of carp, 
buffalofish, and sheepshead were sold oncon- 
tract through the Spirit Lake Station. The 
remainder were either destroyed or carried 
away by the public. 








; Buffalofish 





The largest chemical control project con- 
ducted by the Iowa State Conservation Com- 
mission in 1964 was the renovation work on 
Lake Odessa in Louisa County. Over500,000 
pounds of rough fish were removed from that 
lake. (Iowa State Conservation Commission, 
February 8, 1965.) 
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Law of the Sea 


INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND: 

The Law of the Sea Institute has been es- 
tablished by the University of Rhode Island 
to promote understanding and solution of the 
legal and international problems that can a- 
rise from attempts to exploit the ocean's re- 
sources, it was announced March 5, 1965. 





"In many cases we appear to have at least 
the basic scientific and technological knowl- 
edge needed to mine the sea floors, under- 
take shellfish farming, or other projects, 
yet commercial interests are often discour- 
aged because of the lack of clear-cut laws 
which would give them some protection for 
the heavy investments required," the Dean 
of the University of Rhode Island Graduate 
School of Oceanography said. "By means of 
this Institute we hope to bring together in- 
formation on the law of the sea, provide for 
the exchange of ideas and information, assist 
in the education of students and the public, 
and publish papers and symposia proceedings," 
he explained. 


In addition, the Institute is planning tocon- 
duct an annual week-long summer conference 
on the law of the sea to which scientific and 
legal experts would be invited, along with 
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students and others interested in the topic. 
The Institute, which is believed to be the first 
of its kind in the nation, will also sponsor a 
series of prominent speakers throughout the 
academic year. 


One of the scientists who helped establish 
The Law of the Sea Institute said, ''The Institute 
would bring together individuals and groups 
of diverse interests and points of view and 
thus provide new insights into law of the sea 
problems. By making information available 
to professionals and nonprofessionals in this 
country and abroad the Institute could contri- 
bute to the peaceful solution to some of the 
pressing problems of national rights in the 
oceans and seas of the world." 


For instance, one of the most tangled ques- 
tions is how far from shore do a nation's 
territorial boundaries extend. The United 
States claims 3 miles, while other countries 
maintain they control out to 6, 12, or even 
200 miles. There are also unsettled questions 
of how you measure these boundaries, partic- 
ularly where coastal or large groups of is- 
lands are involved. Quarrels have alsobrok- 
en out between nations over "historic fishing 
rights,"' which have evolved over many years. 


Interest in territorial limits and mining 
rights has been heightened by rapid scientific 
advances and new engineering skills which 
may soon open up vast undersea mineral re- 
sources. 


Today, in the words of one scientist, the 
"sea is getting smaller" and all these topics 
require continuing research and analysis "in 
the light of both changing technology and re- 
source use and of changing national and in- 
ternational interests."' (Universtiy of Rhode 
Island, March 5, 1965.) 


_ . = . 
Save 
Massachusetts 


STATE LEGISLATURE PASSES 
RESOLUTION ON IMPORTS OF 
SOVIET COD BLOCKS: 

In March 1965, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture passed the following House resolution 
concerning United States imports of Soviet 
frozen cod blocks: 





Whereas, The importation of Russian- 
caught codfish is a matter of deep concern to 
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Gloucester and to other New England fishing 
ports where an already high rate of unemploy- 
ment exists; and 


Whereas, The New England fishing industry 
is at a great disadvantage in competing with 
the Russian fishing fleet which is a completely 
subsidized government operation; and 


Whereas, The Federal Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries and the State Department have 
been asked to investigate the imports of Soviet 
cod blocks; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives respectfully urges the Gover- 
nor to instruct the Director of the Division of 
Marine Fisheries and the Commissioner of 
Commerce and Development to investigate 
the importing of Russian-caught codfish; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That said director and said com- 
missioner be further requested to cooperate 
fully with any Federal agency engaged in any 
Similar investigation; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to His Excellency the Governor 
and to the Director of the Division of Marine 
Fisheries and the Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Development. 
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MORE SANITARY METHODS 
FOR HANDLING FISH: 

The use of forks for transferring fishfrom 
one receptacle to another, or from fishing 
vessel holds into unloading receptacles, will 
be prohibited in Massachusetts effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1966. The announcement was made 
by the Division of Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, in a letter dated March 16, 1965, to 
members of the fishing industry. 





It was pointed out that forking has a detri- 
mental effect on quality and that discontinu- 
ance of that method of handling fish is in the 
interest of the quality improvement program 
of fish received and marketed in Massachu- 
setts. 


The announcement urged the fishing indus- 
try to participate in the State's quality im- 
provement program by cooperating with the 
Massachusetts Food and Drug Division, and 
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asked that the Division be kept informed on 
the progress made in developing a substitute 
method for handling and transferring fish 
whenever such transfer is required. 


The Division also ordered that effective 
May i, 1965, no fish shall be placed in con- 
tainers or boxes which have not been pre- 
viously cleaned and sterilized, and that all 
containers of fish in transit shall be covered 
and kept under proper refrigeration. The 
Massachusetis industry was advised that all 
containers of fish located outside of a fish 
processing plant, storage establishment, or 
vessel must be kept covered at all times to 
prevent contamination. 


North Atlantic 


FOREIGN FISHING ACTIVITIES 
OFF COAST, MARCH 1965: 

Soviet fishing vessel activity in the North 
Atlantic during March 1965 was double that 
of the previous month. A total of 84 vessels 
were sighted and identified as 49 fish-factory 
stern trawlers, 19 refrigerated side trawlers, 
13 refrigerated and processing fish trans- 
ports, 1 fuel and water carrier, and 2 salvage 
tugs. This compared with 42 vessels observed 
in February and with only 3 vessels seen on 
Georges Bank at the same time a year ear- 
lier, although 15 Soviet factory stern trawl- 
ers and several fish transports were oper- 
ating along the mid-Atlantic Coast areas 
during that period. 








Fig. 1 = Soviet factory stem trawler +s (T ropik class) alongside fish 
transport vessel in North Atlantic 

Soviet fishing operations generally ranged 
from 70 miles south of Montauk Point, Long 
Island, eastward along the 100-fathom curve 
of the Continental Shelf 30 to 40 miles south 
and southeast of the Nantucket Lightship. 
Their activity was also confined to Nantucket 
Shoals adjacent to the lightship. 
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Fig. 2 = Refrigerated fish carrier Neva (Pervomank class) of 3,100 
gross tons operating in North Atlantic. 





Each of the vessels sighted was actively 
engaged in fishing operations and had large 
quantities of red hake and whiting on deck. 
Stern trawlers were seen hauling their trawls 
which were estimated to have between 30,000 
and 40,000 pounds of fish. Dehydration plants 
were continually working, which would indi- 
cate that the excess portion of their catch was 
being used for fish meal. The apparent suc- 
cess in fishing for those species was demon- 
strated by the continuous increase of their 
fishing vessels and support ships. 


During the month, the Soviet salvage tug 
Slavnyy towed the factory stern trawler Amet- 
ist into shelter of Cape Cod Bay in order to 
make repairs to the fishing vessel's propel- 
ler. The vessels were visited by the Bureau's 
Fisheries Management agents. The Soviet 
vessels had been vigorously exploiting the red 
hake fishery for several months prior to March. 
Although their operations had been observed 
during the weekly surveillance flights, there 
was Some speculation concerning the quanti- 
ty and use of their catch. While aboard the 
vessel, the Bureau officers learned that this 
particular stern trawler had been engaged in 
fishing operations for about one week. Their 
fish cargo was estimated to be more than one 
million pounds of predominantly red hake 
with smaller amounts of whiting. That would 
indicate a catch of more than 100,000 pounds 
of fish a day. It was learned that their catch 
per tow was about 30,000 pounds. 


Both the red hake and whiting caught are 
processed and used for human consumption. 
The red hake are packed and frozen whole in 
cartons of about 40 pounds each. The whiting, 
however, are headed and gutted before freez- 
ing. Fish waste and catches in excess oftheir 
processing facilities are used for fish meal. 
The gear used is heavy, bottom-tending trawls 
with fine mesh in the cod end and extensions. 
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Only red hake and whiting were being caught 
during March, and the vessel crew indicated 
there was no interest in other species--at 
least not until the herring season starts on 
Georges Bank. Some lobsters were being 
caught for consumption aboard the vessel. 





Fig. 3 - Deck view of Soviet trawler fishing early this year in 


North Atlantic (40° W. between 69° and 70° W.). Fish catch 
consists mostly of red hake and whiting (silver hake). 


In order to observe foreign fishing activi- 
ties in the North Atlantic, the staff of the 
Fisheries Resource Management Office, U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has been conducting weekly re- 
connaissance flights cooperatively with the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 25. 












North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


LATE WINTER DISTRIBTUION 
AND ABUNDANCE OF 
HERRING LARVAE STUDIED: 

M/V “Phalarope’ Research Cruise (March 
9-12, 1965): To aetereine the late winter 
distribution and abundance of herring larvae 
was the purpose of this cruise by the char- 
tered research vessel Phalarope, operated 
by the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Biological Laboratory, Boothbay Harbor, 
Me. The area of operations was in the Sheep- 
scot and Damariscotta estuaries and the 
Boothbay region off the coast of Maine. 








BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS: A total of 
18 Boothbay Depressor trawl tows were made 
during this cruise at selected stations in the 
prescribed area. Except for one 15-minute 
bottom tow, all tows were oblique and lastea 
for one-half hour. In addition, at a single 
station off Tumbler Island, Boothbay Harbor, 
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an oblique 30-meter (98+foot) tow from 20 
meters (66 feet) to the surface was made with 
a high speed Gulf III sampler, and Clarke- 
Bumpus closing nets were towed simultane- 
ously at four levels--0, 6, 12, and 18 meters 
(or 20, 39, and 59 feet). 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS: Of the 683her- 
ring larvae taken during the cruise, 414 were 
taken in one 15-minute bottom tow off Tumb- 
ler Island. The largest catches of herring 
larvae were made from the northern tip of 
Squirrel Island to Boothbay Harbor, and in- 
dicated a fairly heavy concentration of herring 
larvae. 


Swarming barnacle larvae were the domi- 
nant zooplankters and constituted 97 percent 
of the zooplankton collected. Other zooplank- 
ters present were chaetognaths, the copepod 
Calanus finmarchicus, decapods, and harpac- 
tocoid copepods. Stomachs of 10 herring lar- 
vae ranging from 29 to 42 millimeters (1.1 to 
1.7 inches) were examined for food content. 
Only one showed any evidence of intensive 
feeding on barnacle larvae. The remaining 
nine stomachs were fully compacted with small 
cyclopoid copepods. 





Barnacle larvae began swarming in the 
Boothbay region during the first week in March 
1963 and dominated the zooplankton until the 
third week of April. Surface water tempera- 
ture during that period ranged from 37.5° F. 
to 43.0° F. The first large-scale barnacle 
swarming in 1964 occurred during the second 
week of March and continued to the second 
week of April. Surface water temperatures 
during the period ranged from 34.7° F. to 
37.19 F. This year (1965), swarming first 
occurred in the Boothbay area during the sec- 
ond week of March. Surface water tempera- 
ture was 37.5° F., suggesting that early spring 
surface temperatures of 34.7° F. influence the 
onset of barnacle swarming. Barnacle larvae 
were found throughout the water column. The 
greatest concentration was at 12 meters (39.4 
feet), with decreasing numbers at 6 meters 
(19.7 feet) andthe surface. Moderate numbers 
were found at the.lower level of sampling at 
18 meters (59 feet). With the colder temper- 
atures found east of the Penobscot, past rec- 
ords indicate that swarning occurs later in 
that area than in the western region of the 
coast. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1965 p. 35. 
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LARVAL HERRING DISTRIBUTION IN 
GULF OF MAINE STUDIED: 





M/V “Rorqual” Cruise 1-65 (January 30- 
February 7, 1585): To determine the ais- 
tribution of larval herring along the coast of 
the Gulf of Maine was the objective of this 
cruise by the U, S, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries research vessel Rorqual. The 
area of operations was the coastal area be- 
tween Cape Ann and Machias Bay within the 
50-fathom line. 


Herring larvae ranging in standard length 
from 20 to 42 millimeters (0.8 to 1.7 inches) 
occurred at 20 of the 21 stations covered on 
this cruise. The catch-per-tow ranged from 
0 to 22 with the Gulf III and from 0 to 269 
with the Boothbay Depressor No. 2 trawl. 
The total catch was 887 fish, with the largest 
catches in the western Gulf. No concentra- 
tions of fish were detected on the echo-sound- 
er. 


BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS: Oblique 
hauls with the Boothbay Trawl 2 were made 
at 21 stations (from 20 meters or 66 feet to 
the surface at 15 stations, and from the bot- 
tom to surface at 6 stations). Oblique Gulf 
III tows were made from 20 meters to the 
surface at 12 coastal continuity stations. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OBSERVATIONS: At 
each of the 12 continuity stations Nansen bot- 
tle casts, bathythermograph casts, photo- 
meter readings, and Secchi disc readings 
were made; 5 sea bed drifters and 5 surface 
drift bottles were also released. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1965 p. 35. 
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EFFECTS OF TOW SPEED AND 
DISTANCE TRAWLED ON SIZE 
AND VARIABILITY OF CATCHES: 


atross ruise -1--Part l 
(January I2-19, 1965) and Part 2 (January 
19-25): To determine the effects of duration 


of tow, speed, and distance trawled on the 
size and variability of catches was the objec- 
tive of this cruise in the southeast part of 
Georges Bank by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel Albatross 
IV. The cruise was in two parts because the 
vessel was forced to return to its base at 
Woods Hole, Mass., on January 16 to avoid a 
storm, and resumed the cruise on the 19th. 


A total of 64 tows was completed during 
the cruise consisting of a series of 16 tows 
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each that lasted 15, 30, 60, and 120 minutes. 
At each station worked, the catch (or aliquot 
sample) of each fish species was weighed and 
measured. Quantitative samples of inverte- 
brates were also obtained and 47 bathyther- 
mograph (BT) casts were taken while steam- 
ing, and taken about every 6 hours while on 
station. Stations were occupied according to 
a 3-stage sample design in order to obtain 
(along with duration ot tow data) more infor- 
mation on efficiency of size of sampling unit 
currently used on survey cruises. 


An odometer was attached to the foot rope 
of the trawl and number of turns recorded 
after each tow. At the first station a buoy 
with radar reflectors was anchored. Precise 
estimates of speed and distance trawled were 
obtained for 8 tows at station No. 1 by re- 
cording radar ranges and bearings of the buoy 
during each tow. Rough seas during the re- 
mainder of the cruise prevented further use 
of the buoy. 


Blood samples were collected for further 
absorption studies on haddock blood, and yei- 
lowtail blood smears were taken for the 
School of Medicine of the University of Vir- 
ginia. A visiting scientist from the Massa- 
chusett Institute of Technology collected in- 
testines from haddock and cod on Part I of 
the cruise. Those samples were to be ana- 
lyzed for the bacillus, Clostridium botulinum, 
in the botulism investigation conducted by the 
Department of Food Science at M.I. T. The 
study is under a contract from the U. S, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries. 





North Pacific Fisheries Explorations 
and Gear Development 


HAKE POPULATION SURVEY CONTINUED: 

M/V “John N. Cobb” Cruise 70 (February 
1-March 12, 1965): Six weeks of hake ex- 
plorations along the Pacific Coast were com- 
pleted March 12, 1965, by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. Cobb. Purpose was to deter- 
mine the late winter distribution and abun- 
dance of that species along the Pacific Coast 
and selected areas of Puget Sound. 











Principal objective of the cruise was to 
locate and capture Pacific hake (Merluccius 
productus) off southern California during 
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their spawning period (as determined pre- 
viously by hake egg and larvae surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau's research vessel 
Black Douglas). 





Secondary objectives were to: (1) make 
echo-sounding surveys to determine if hake 
are present in more northern areas along 
the coasts of Washington, Oregon, and north- 
ern California during late winter months; 
and (2) collect biological and oceanographic 
data. 


ECHO SOUNDING TRANSECTS: Alternate 
offshore and inshore echo-sounding transects 
were made during transit to and from south- 
ern California and Mexico. Distances off- 
shore ranged from 1 to 50 miles encompass- 
ing water depths from 20 to 1,300 fathoms. 
No significant signs of hake were noted ex- 
cept in the southern California area. Occa- 
sional traces of small dense schools of fish, 
believed to be anchovy, were seen at points 
along the entire coast at depths ranging from 
surface to 125 fathoms. The southern limit 
of operations was near Geronimo Island, 
Mexico, about 250 miles south of San Diego, 
Calif. 


With the exception of one echo-sounding 
transect from south of San Diego, Calif., to 
Geronimo Island, Mexico, all fishing effort 
in southern California was conducted in 
areas adjacent to stations at which the Black 
Douglas had reported an abundance of hake 
eggs and larvae. Most drags were made on 
one school of hake near a California Coop- 
erative Fisheries Investigations (CALCOFI) 
station located about 35 miles west of San 
Diego. Relocation of the school each morn- 
ing by echo-sounding search patterns tended 
to show a north-northwest movement of the 
main body of hake at about 5 miles per day. 
(On one occasion the Black Douglas returned 
to the center of a spawning school of hake as 
defined by the John N. Cobb's echo-sounding 
pattern and collected abnormally large quan- 
tities of hake eggs. Some plankton net tows 
reported by the Black Douglas produced over 
5 cubic centimeters of hake eggs.) 














PELAGIC TRAWLING: Atotal of 31 drags 
was made using the "Cobb" pelagic trawl in 
the following areas: Puget Sound 2, Wash- 
ington coast 1, Oregon coast 5, and southern 
California 23. 


With the exception of two hake taken in 
one tow near Stonewall Bank off central Ore- 
gon and a smaii amount taken in Puget Sound, 
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Wash., catches of hake were made only in the 
southern California area. Thirteen of the 
drags off southern California produced catches 
of hake ranging from a few pounds to 20,000 
pounds per 1l-hour tow. Ten other drags off 
southern California produced only small a- 
mounts of squid, jellyfish, myctophids, pela- 
gic shrimp, and anchovy. 


In comparison with echo-soundings and 
catch rates of nonspawning hake made inpri- 
or years off Washington and Oregon, the echo- 
soundings near CALCOFT station would be 
classed as excellent and should have produced 
larger hake catches than were taken. Most 
large catches were made either in early morn- 
ing before 9:00 or in late afternoon after 3:00, 
which suggests that fish may be able to avoid 
the net during mid-day periods. 


Usual depth of the spawning school of hake 
was about 125 fathoms at surface-to-bottom 
depths of 500 to 800 fathoms. When hake were 
taken, catches consisted entirely of that species. 


Two drags were made during the hours of 
darkness in the vicinity of spawning schools 
of hake. One of the tows (made at 115 fath- 
oms) produced 200 pounds of hake while the 
other tow (made at a depth of 22 fathoms) 
produced only Euphausids and jellyfish. Echo- 
soundings of schools of spawning hake in iate 
evening and night hours failed to show a ver- 
tical migration towards the surface at ap- 
proach of darkness as has been commonly ob- 
served on schools of nonspawning hake in 
more northerly waters. 


Hake taken during drags through spawning 
schools usually ranged in length from 35 to 
58 centimeters (13.8 to 22.8 inches) and con- 
sisted of from 80 to 97 percent males. One 
drag made on fish signs adjacent to the spawning 
school near the CALCOFI station and at a 
depth of 200 fathoms produced hake up to 63 
centimeters (24.8 inches) in length and a 
higher percentage of females. 


Severe gilling problems were encountered 
whenever large catches were made. That 
suggests that a smaller mesh size (less than 
3 inches) should be used when fishing spawn- 
ing schools of hake off southern California. 


All female hake taken during the survey, 
including two fish taken in central Oregon, 
were either ripe, partially spent, or spent. 








Stomach contents of fish were examined 
from each catch and were found empty. 


GEAR USED: The principal gear used 
during the explorations was a Mark II "Cobb" 
pelagic trawl constructed of 3-inch webbing. 
A full-length cod end liner of $-inch mesh 
was used during some drags to retain small 
specimens, but was removed during drags 
on schools of spawning hake off southern 
California. The "Cobb" pelagic trawl was 
rigged with two aluminum hydrofoil-type 
otter boards on 60-fathom bridles. Fishing 
depth of the net was determined with a dual 
electrical depth-telemetry system having a 
depth-sensing unit mounted at each otter 
board. 


Other gear used during the explorations 
included: (1) a 1-meter plankton net, (2) a 
gravity-type bottom-core sampler, and (3) a 
reversing thermometer. 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS: Twenty plank- 
ton tows with a 1-meter net were taken dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks of the cruise to deter- 
mine if hake eggs and/or larvae were pres- 
ent. Tows lasted from 20 to 30 minutes and 
were made from near-surface waters to 
depths of 250 meters. Bottom depths over 
which the tows were made ranged from 30 to 
1,000 fathoms and covered the area from 
Puget Sound, Wash., to San Diego, Calif. 


Samples of bottom sediments were taken 
from the Columbia River to San Diego, Calif., 
with a gravity coring device for botulism 
studies being conducted by the Bureau's Se- 
attle Technology Laboratory. A total of 21 
samples was taken at predetermined stations 
at depths varying from 40 to 1,070 fathoms. 


With the exception of a few days in the 
early part of the cruise, weather conditions 
were excellent. Wind velocities were mostly 
under 20 knots with many days ranging from 
calm to light airs. 


M/V "John N. Cobb" Cruise 71: To con- 
tinue the hake survey and other midwater 
trawl studies, the John N. Cobb was scheduled 
to depart Seattle, March 29, 1965, for 8 weeks 
of exploratory pelagic fishing from British Co- 
lumbia to southern Oregon. 








Waters to be investigated were Puget 
Sound, and the coastal area off Vancouver 
Island (British Columbia), Washington, and 
Oregon. 
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Major emphasis of Cruise 71 was to be on 
obtaining information relative to when and 
where hake (Merluccius productus) schools 
first appear off Washington, Oregon, and Van- 
couver Islandinthe spring. Secondary objec- 
tives will be to: (1) obtain additional data 
relative to catching efficiency of the ''Cobb" 
pelagic trawl; and (2) obtain biological data 
on Pacific hake, such as degree of maturity, 
presence or absence of hake larvae and/or 
eggs in the surface waters, size, age and sex 
composition, and schooling behavior. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p, 29, Feb. 
1965 p. 36. 











Oceanography 


PRIVATE FIRM PLANS TO OPEN FISHING 
GEAR DEVELOPMENT BASE IN FLORIDA 
AND "SEA LAB" IN MARYLAND: 

Fishing Gear Base in Florida: Plans to 
open a fishing gear development base inSar- 
asota, Fla., were announced in February 1965 
by a large corporation (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.). 








An official of the firm said the new depart- 
ment is the first serious effortby a major de- 


Artist's drawing of the "sea lab" complex to be built by a private firm on a 115-acre site near Annapolis, Md. 
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fense and space company to apply its tech- 
nological skills to better equipping the U. S. 
commercial fishing fleet. 


"Sea Lab" in Maryland: The same cor- 
poration announced plans on March 2, 1965, 
to build a multimillion dollar ocean engineer- 
ing and research facility on the western 
shore of Chesapeake Bay near Annapolis, Md. 
The firm's representative said the 2-story 
structure on Chesapeake Bay would have 
120,000 square feet of space and would house 
offices and laboraiories for the company's 
underseas division. 


The 115-acre site near the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge will include a 30-acre lake and 
facilities for docking vessels up to 300 feet 
long. About 350 persons, including more 
than 200 scientists and engineers, will be 
employed at the plant, designed to accommo- 
date a working force of 500. The lake will be 
dredged to a depth of 25 to 90 feet and used 
for testing underwater devices. 


Work at the new "sea lab" will involve 
underwater weapons systems, mines, ocean- 
ography, underwater acoustic methods, and 
missile handling and launching procedures. 
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ANNUAL OCEAN SCIENCE 
AND OCEAN ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD: 

‘The 1965 “Ocean Science and Ocean Engi- 
neering Conference and Exhibit" will be held 
at the new Washington Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 14-17, 1965. The conference 
is sponsored by The Marine Technology So- 
ciety and The American Society of Limnology 
and Oceanography. 





Some 80 papers will be given by scientists 
and engineers from universities, oceanograph- 
ic institutions, private industries, and govern- 
ment agencies, announced the chairman of the 
Conference Program Committee. In making 
the announcement the chairman said, "The 
papers submitted indicate the breadth and 
depth of interest of our scientific and techni- 
cal communities in the marine environment 
and in man's role of exploring and exploiting 
it for knowledge and resources. We believe 
the papers, together with the special sympo- 
sia that will be offered, assure that the con- 
ference will serve to define and evaluate ma- 
jor new developments and future programs 
concerning the world ocean." 


The papers to be presented fall under eight 
main headings: (1) measurement techniques 
and devices; (2) oceanographic data systems; 
(3) ocean engineering; (4) undersea vehicles; 
(5) marine resource exploration and exploita- 
tion; (6) general marine science; (7) results 
of U. S, Biological Program of Indian Ocean 
Expedition; and (8) distribution of Columbia 
River Water in the North Pacific. 


Z. 
Oregon 


LARGE-SCALE HATCHERY 
SALMON PLANTINGS UNDER WAY: 

The release of 330,000 yearling silver 
(coho) salmon in the Nehalem River system 
during early March 1965 heralded the annual 
spring planting of hatchery salmon and steel- 
head in Oregon rivers. 





Over 40.8 million (over 1 million pounds) 
juvenile salmon and steelhead of all species, 
reared in the Oregon Fish Commission's 15 
hatcheries to the size suitable for their down- 
stream migration, are scheduled for release 
before the end of June 1965. They should 
supply returning runs of adult fish 2, 3, 4, 
and even 5 years from now. Hatchery rear- 
ing of juvenile salmon to the age they would 
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reach in nature before starting their seaward 
journey greatly reduces early mortality. In 
fact, Oregon salmon hatcheries report suc- 
cessful rearing to young fish of 85 percent of 
eggs collected. That is better than the natur- 
al survival rate. 


This season an additional 3.7 million year- 
ling salmon and steelhead were released 
prematurely from Oregon hatcheries as are- 
sult of the Christmas and late January floods. 
Another 24.4 million newly hatched salmon 
fingerlings were also to be released prema- 
turely this spring from the surplus of eggs 
that were taken last fall as "insurance. 
Those fingerlings are now in excess of the 
rearing capacity of the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission hatcheries. (Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion, March 12, 1965.) 
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Oysters 


NEW SEED AREAS OPENED IN VIRGINIA: 

The opening on March 8, 1965, of new seed 
oyster areas in the Piankatank and Great 
Wicomico Rivers marks a new era in the his- 
tory of the Virginia oyster industry. Tradi- 
tionally, the James River has supplied most 
of the seed oysters for Virginia private 
planters, but failure of spatfall has changed 
James River into an area of clean culling or 
tonging for marketable oysters. 





About 70 acres of seed oyster grounds in 
each new seed-producing river were opened, 
according to the Repletion Officer, Virginia 
Commission of Fisheries. Each river was 
planted with shells by the Commission of 
Fisheries in both 1963 and 1964. Asa re- 
sult, seed oysters of several sizes (all small) 
were made available. 


The head of oyster research at the Virgin- 
ia Institute of Marine Science has monitored 
the shell plantings for spat collection after 
each spawning season. He reports that the 
spat count per bushel of shells is high in 
samples examined, although the shells were 
planted thickly, and it may be possible to dig 
into shells without spat. Policing by the 
Commission insures that such shells are 
culled back. 


Planters and tongers, however, are faced 
with new decisions about where to tong and 
what to buy. According to the director of the 
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Virginia Institute of Marine Science, MSX is 
present in a large portion of the Piankatank 
seed area, although the Great Wicomico has 
been found almost free of MSX. He urges 
oystermen uSing the Piankatank seed to plant 
in very low salinity waters (such as Moratti- 
co and above in the Rappahannock River), or 
be prepared for serious losses of oysters by 
next summer. He added that Great Wicomico 
seed should be suitable for planting wherever 
oysters have thrived in recent years. 


Research work done by the Institute indi- 
cates that the dry summers of 1963 and 1964 
have permitted MSX to penetrate farther up 
the tributaries of Chesapeake Bay than ever 
before. Since the disease is permitted to 
spread by higher salinities, only a normally 
wet spring would enable oysters in moderate 
salinity areas to cast out MSX, the scientists 
said. They also report that rainfall experi- 
enced thus far has been inadequate to offset 
the encroachment of higher salinities through- 
out the Bay system because of drought condi- 
tions in 1963 and 1964. The scientists added 
that MSX does not affect the edibility of oys- 
ters although such oysters are seldom fat. 


es 
SP 
Potomac River Fisheries Commission 


REGULATIONS FOR SOFT-SHELL CLAMS 
AND OTHER SPECIES: 

Regulations of the Potomac River Fisher- 
ies Commission on the taking of soft shell 
clams in the Potomac River became effective 
February 16, 1965. (The Virginia Legislature 
and the Maryland General Assembly have 
passed laws giving the Commission authority 
over commercial clamming in the Potomac.) 





The Potomac soft-shell clam regulations 
govern clamming with hydraulic or mechani- 
cal dredges and establish: 


(1) A daily limit of 40 bushels of soft-shell 
clams for each licensed dredge or rig. 


(2) A license fee of $25. 


(3) Prohibitions on clamming within 100 
yards of "commercially productive" oyster- 
tonging areas; within 50 feet of any fish net, 
wharf, pier, or bulkhead; within 1,000 feet of 
any public bathing beach during the period 
from May through September; within 100 yards 
of the average low-water shoreline; within 
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500 yards of any occupied duck blind; and on 
Sunday or between sunset and sunrise on any 
other day. 


The Potomac soft-shell clam regulations 
also govern the licensing of individuals and 
dredges, size of dredges, minimum size of 
clams, transfer of dredges, authority of en- 
forcement officers, and penalties. 


Acting under the Potomac River Compact 
of 1958 (between Maryland and Virginia), the 
Potomac River Fisheries Commission had 
previously issued commercial regulations 
governing the licensing and taking of finfish, 
crab, and oysters from the Potomac. 

Note: Copies of the Potomac fishery regulations are available 


from the Potomac River Fisheries Commission, P.O. Box 128, 
Colonial Beach, Virginia 22443. 


Puerto Rico 








JAPANESE FROZEN TUNA SHIPMENTS 
TO PUERTO RICO CANNERIES, 1964: 

Japan shipped a total of nearly 50,000 short 
tons of frozen tuna (including loins) to four 
United States tuna canneries in Puerto Rico 
during 1964. Albacore (round) accounted for 
some 28,000 tons, followed by yellowfin with 
about 16,000 tons (mostly gilled and gutted), 
skipjack (round) 4,000 tons, and a small quan- 
tity of big-eyed tuna. The remainder of about 
1,400 tons was made up of albacore and yellow- 
fin tuna loins. (Suisan Tsushin, March 4, 1965.) 











Salmon 


U. S. PACIFIC COAST CANNED 
STOCKS, MARCH 1, 1965: 

On March I, 1965, canners* stocks in the 
United States of Pacific canned salmon to- 
taled 1,966,187 standard cases (48 1-lb. cans), 
511,774 cases less than on February 1, 1965, 
when stocks were 371,893 cases less than on 
January 1, 1965. 





On the basis of a total of 2,342,254 actual 
cases (consisting of cans of }-lb., $-lb., 1-lb., 
etc.), pink salmon made up 51.3 percent 
(1,201,716 cases, mostly 1-lb. talls) of the to- 
tal canners' stocks on February 1, 1965. Next 
came chum (536,529 cases, mostly 1-lb. talls), 
followed by red (411,505 cases). The remain- 














A shipment of Alaska canned salmon being unloaded at a Port of 
Seattle Pier, 


der of about 8.2 percent was coho (silver) 
and king salmon. A little more than 80 per- 
cent of the pink salmon stocks on hand was 
packed in 48 1-lb. cans, and the balance 
mostly in 48 3-lb. cans. 
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Carryover stocks at the canners' level to- 
taled 1,175,588 standard cases on July 1, 1964 
the approximate opening date of the Pacific 
salmon packing season. Adding the new sea- 
son pack of 3,922,356 standard cases brought 
the total available supply for the 1964/65 sea- 
son to 5,097,944 standard cases. 


Shipments at the canners' level from July 
1, 1964, to March 1, 1965, totaled 4,016,622 
actual cases (equal to 3,131,757 standard 
cases). 


Data on canned salmon stocks are based 
on reports from U. S. Pacific Coast canners 
who packed over 98 percent of the 1964 salm- 
on pack. (Division of Statistics and Econom- 
ics, National Canners Association, March 27, 
1965.) 
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NEW FISH SCREEN DEVICE MAY 
HELP GUIDE MIGRANT FISH: 

















Table 1 - Total Canners' Stocks of Pacific Canned Salmon, 
March 1, 1965 

Species Mar.1, 1965 | Feb. 1, 1965 | Jan. 1, 1965 
es 7 eee (No. of Actual Cases) ..... 

King 63,915 79,834 91,675 
Red 411,505 511,299 607,913 
Coho 128,589 146,885 176,504 
Pink 1,201,716 1,550,541 1,795,619 
Chum 536,529 648,041 726,063 
Total 2,342,254 2,936,600 3,397,774 

















From February 1 to March 1, 1965, pink 
salmon stocks were lower by 348,825 actual 
cases (1-lb. tails lower by 273,519 cases), 
reds were down 99,794 cases, and chums were 


A new device with the name of “Velocity- 
Matching Traveling Fish Screen" is being used 
to protect young salmon incritical river areas. 
The screen moves in a downstream direction 
as fast as the current and guides migrant fish 
into a collection area. 


The idea was conceived by a biologist of 
the Fish-Passage Research Program, U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Seattle, 
Wash., who visited Mount Hood to examine 
the tramway taking skiers up the mountain to 
see if a similar design could be used for mov- 
ing or protecting fish. 





down 111,512 cases. 








Table 2 = Total Canners' Stocks on Hand March 1 


1965 (Sold and Unsold), By Species and Can Size 

















Case & Can Size King _| Red Coho | Pink | Chum | __‘Tonsl 
0606 6 66 0 0 6b 6.6 0.6 CUE COME 6 6.0.0.0 6% 6 6.0.6.0 + 6 50.5 4.5 Ue 
H8i-lb...... ver CL 5, 286 87,050 39, 405 6, 115 1,201 139, 057 
WS Selb... eee eee : Retie 52, 285 202, 179 22, 143 202, 007 64,935 543, 549 
ee ae aceru ea 6, 242 122, 139 62, 170 977,515 455, 507 1, 623, 573 
Slee i i Wlete..dn6-wiels 102 137 4, 871 16,079 14, 886 36,075 
WR acu 44.9 ein eae so 63, 915 411, 505 128, 589 1, 201,716 536, 529 2, 342, 204 






































Table 3 - Canners' Shipments from July 1, 1964 to March 1, 1965, By Species and Can Size 

Case & Can Size King | Red | Coho | Pink | Chum | Total 
eeccvese co ¢ COS Se TBO S (Acteal Casey. co che tere ses oes te Same 
MOL, » oat CES Sige 18,961 340, 882 83, 287 5,566 243 448,939 
482 GBs. 0.00.2 5.6 ee erew de 4 6 84,557 484,915 32,232 401,461 93, 156 1,096, 321 
EE SES oe 15,879 375,915 | 106, 339 1,420, 409 423, 100 2, 341, 642 
92 Gelb. . ss pe eeee esese 314 4,813 16,619 83, 318 24, 656 129,720 
Wl 0.04 Ub 6 cae ha 119,711 1, 206,525 | 238,477 1,510,754 $41, 155 4,016, 622 
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The Velocity-Matching Traveling Fish 
Screen has been used experimentally at Troy, 
Oreg., Carson, Wash., and Tracy, Calif., and 
appears very promising forfutureuse. Large- 
scale testing of the screen is planned for the 
Snake River, but first many complicated en- 
gineering problems have to be worked out. 

The choice of location and preliminary testing 
will begin with low-water levels during the 
summer or fall of 1965. Prototype testing is 
scheduled for 1966. 


The greatest problem encountered has been 
diverting fingerling fall chinook salmon from 
tons of debris. They are the smallest and 
weakest swimmers because they have had the 
least time in the river. The fingerling fish 
have to be picked out at the time of spring 
floods and fast water velocities. The debris 
in the water ranges in size from houses dis- 
lodged by floods to log rafts and dead animals. 
Under such conditions it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to try and pick out tiny salmonand steel- 
head from the dekris without injuring them. 
There are many problems to be resolved and 
these are now all in the probing stage. The 
scientific studies in connection with the proj- 
ect are being conducted by the Bureau's Fish- 
Passage Research Program at Seattle. 


Many years of research have been devoted 
to the problem of protecting young salmon 
and steelhead from destruction in rivers, 
streams, and canals, subject to hydroelectric 
or irrigation developments. This has included 
studies on the practicability of using such 
guiding devices as electricity, light, odors, 
sound, traveling cables, air bubbles, and louv- 
ers. "None of these, however, has been able 
to cope successfully with the high flow and 
debris of a major river in flood without ex- 
cessive cost," said the Bureau's supervisory 
biologist in charge of the project. ‘In an at- 
tempt to eliminate the need for expensive 
structures capable of withstanding high flow 
velocities, this method of guiding fish was 
conceived. The velocity-matching aspect of 
the systera would actually permit the guiding 
of fish in stream velocities greater than the 
maximum swimming speed of the fish." 


The task of safeguarding the various spe- 
cies of Pacific salmon as well as steelhead 
has not been simplified because each year the 
complex of dams and irrigation projects be- 
comes even more intricate. Only time will 
tell whether the Velocity-Matching Traveling 
Fish Screen will be the answer to guiding 
salmon and steelhead fingerlings at dam sites . 
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The device on an experimental basis so 
far appears to be very promising. 
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USE OF PIPES TO MOVE SALMON 
TO SPAWNING GROUNDS STUDIED: 

Getting salmon upstream through pipes in 
order to help them reach their spawning 
grounds is becoming a reality. The pipes 
can be made of ordinary metal or of plastic, 
and may conceivably be used for salmon on 
part of their journey home to the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers to spawn. 





Scientists of the Fish-Passage Research 
Program, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Seattle, Wash., have been working on 
a so-called "Pipes for Fish" project as part 
of the problem of safely passing adult fish 
en route to the spawning gravel. Up to now, 
research on the use of pipes is said to show 
great promise. Large 40-pound salmon have 
be~n successfully passed through pipes only 
one foot wide. But to provide a margin of 
safety, scientists are using pipes 2 and 3 feet 
wide in their studies. Pipe-like, darkened 
fish-passage channels are already in use in 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 


How will the pipes be used as an aid in 
passing fish? "Pipes are potentially useful 
as transportation channels for migrating 
adult salmonids," say biologists of the Fish- 
Passage Research Program of the Bureau's 
Seattle Biological Laboratory. "Fish pass- 
age through difficult areas at dams might be 
less costly if pipe passageways were substi- 
tuted for conventional concrete structures. 
Another potential application includes the 
use of pipes to extend fishway exits beyond 
the immediate influence of spillway gates," 
it was explained. 


Pipes are not being proposed as a substi- 
tute for fish ladders. No prototype research 
has been done in the use of pipes for the ver- 
tical ascent of salmon at dam sites. Butthey 
may prove very valuable in moving fish from 
one point to another. At a dam site, for ex- 
ample, there may be several collecting points 
and only one fish ladder. So the salmon may 
conceivably be transported from one side of 
the dam to the fishway on the other side by 
means of pipes. (A very substantial savings 
in funds would result if only one fish ladder 
needed to be built instead of two.) 








Fishway exits may be extended further up- 
stream by the use of pipes. Biologists have 
noted and have been concerned over the fact 
that when the fish ladder exit is close to the 
spillway of the dam, a number of salmon 
wash back over the spill and have to reclimb 
the long ladder. By extending the exit a great- 
er distance away from the spillway, this fall- 
back problem could be alleviated. 


Short lengths of pipes have been used to 
pass fish under small roads and highways. 
But with the advent of superhighways, the 
greater lengths of pipes that will be required, 
and the possibility of darkened passageways, 
a number of questions have arisen. Because 
of such developments scientists are seeking 
to expand their knowledge on the use of pipes. 


The Bureau's Fish-Passage Research Pro- 
gram at Seattle has received inquiries from 
highway departments from Alaska to Maine 
requesting information on methods to pass 
fish in pipes under highway systems. Under 
certain circumstances pipes may be used to 
replace large transportation channels, thus 
considerably reducing construction costs by 
thousands of dollars. 


Research on the use of pipes in passing 
salmon and steelhead has been accomplished 
in a two-year study at the Fisheries -Engi- 
neering Research Laboratory located on the 
Washington shore of Bonneville Dam. Sec- 
tions of pipes up to 270 feet long were used, 
two 180-degree turns were tried, and pipes 
of 1, 2, and 3 feet in diameter were tested. 
Various water velocities, light conditions, 
and entrance conditions were tested to estab- 
lish the preferences of salmon and steelhead 
in traveling through pipes. Hydroscopes, used 
for visual observations, were placed at the 
entrances and exits of the pipes. Electronic 
detectors were used to record fish behavior 
and passage within the pipe. 


Exploratory tests indicated that salmon 
passage was usually more rapid when the 
pipes were partially filled with water instead 
of completely filled. Salmon prefer it that 
way, scientific tests have shown. Salmon also 
were reluctant to enter such a small passage- 
way as a 12-inch pipe, and stayed outside the 
entrance for long periods of time. To make 
the small entrances more enticing for the 
salmon, scientists developed funnel-type en- 
trances that finally led the fish into the nar- 
row pipe opening. Once they entered the pipe, 
they quickly swam through it. 
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Shad 


SUSQUEHANNA SHAD RESTORATION 
STUDY ENCOURAGING: 

It may be possible to restore the once great 
shad runs of the Susquehanna River. Shad 
have been barred from the Susquehanna for 
more than 50 years by dams and pollution. 
But now a study has shown that shad can 
Spawn in the upper Susquehanna and success- 
fully migrate to sea. The next objective of 
the study is to find out if adult shad will mi- 
grate upstream through the still waters be- 
hind dams. 




















The study on shad restoration in the Sus- 
quehanna was launched after the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission in 1962 asked the U. S, 
Interior Department to request that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission require fishways 
around four dams on the lower Susquehanna. 
Since the fishways could cost as much as 
$10 million, a comprehensive study was 
planned to determine if the river would sup- 
port restored runs of American shad. 


The Susquehanna shad study is a coopera- 
tive endeavor by fishery agencies of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, four e- 
lectric power companies that have dams a- 
long the river, and the U. S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


The results so far have been gratifying. 
In June 1964, about 16 million shad eggs 
from the Columbia River in the Pacific North- 
west were flown to the Susquehanna. Biolo- 
gists placed the eggs in hatching boxes inthe 
Susquehanna within 24 hours after they had 
been taken from the Columbia. An additional 
3.5 million shad eggs were taken from the 
Susquehanna Flats area of Chesapeake Bay 
for use in the study. 


Many of the young fish that hatched from 
those transplanted eggs have now success- 
fully migrated to sea past four dams on the 
Susquehanna. The growth ratv for those 
yearling shad averaged nearly 1 inch per month. 
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Shad eggs from the Columbia and fromthe 
Susquehanna Flats were also used in bio-as- 
say studies of water from the Susquehanna 
River. The bio-assays have helped substan- 
tiate field observations that waters of the 
Susquehanna River, except possibly one area 
polluted by mine drainage, are suitable for 
hatching of shad eggs and the rearing of young 
shad. Shad hatched in the upper waters of the 
river in the spring of 1964 were able to move 
down through the polluted area with little if. 
any noticeable effect on the fish. 


The study will now focus on whether adult 
shad will migrate upstream through the still 
waters behind dams. To do this, a fish-trap- 
ping facility is to be built at Conowingo Dam 
near the mouth of the Susquehanna River. 
Thetrap, which will catch adult shad for trans - 
planting upstream, will be in operation when 
the shad runs come up from Chesapeake Bay 
in the spring of 1965. 


Adult shad trapped at Conowingo will be 
tagged and released in the forebay above 
Conowingo Dam and near Harrisburg, Pa. 
Two types of tags will be used--regular num- 
bered tags and a newer type that includes a 
sonar device. The sonar tags give off signals 
that can be picked up by biologists using hy- 
drophones, Eavesdropping on the fish will 
indicate how well they orient themselves to 
continue the upstream migration. Sportsmen 
will be asked to help supply information with 
tags which they recover. 


Other research activities to be continued 
in the spring of 1965 include further hatching 
box and bio-assay studies to define the toler- 
ance of shad eggs and young to polluted water, 
and water chemistry analysis of the river in 
areas that are polluted by acid drainage from 
coal mines. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 41, Aug. 
ta. Be aoe Sahoo 








Shellfish 


SEED CULTURE PROGRAMS CONDUCTED 
BY ATLANTIC COASTAL STATES: 

Comparing techniques for artificially prop- 
agating oysters and clams was the main ob- 
jective of the first Shellfish Seed Culture Con- 
ference held at New York State University, 
Stony Brook, N. Y., earlier this year. The 
head scientist of oyster research at the Vir- 
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ginia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester 
Point, Va., presented available information 
on the Institute's successful efforts in arti- 
ficially breeding and culturing oysters. A 
program of oyster breeding at that Institute 
is being conducted to obtain MSX-resistant 
brood stock. Hatchery and pond culture has 
been necessary in northern states because 
natural setting is inadequate. 


It was disclosed during the Conference 
meetings that 5 Federal or state agencies 
and 9 private groups or companies, ranging 
in location from Cape Cod to Florida, have 
started hatchery or pond-culture programs 
to breed shellfish. Informal reports and dis- 
cussions by oyster farmers and biologists 
revealed that nursery areas for newly-set 
spat are the most pressing problem. 


The Institute scientist said, "We are mov- 
ing ahead very well in our program to pro- 
vide MSX-resistant brood oysters. When we 
have suitable brood stock, oystermen must be 
prepared to breed in hatcheries or secluded 
ponds away from the natural spatfall. With 
present facilities the Institute can only pro- 
vide brood stock, and it cannot attempt to 
breed resistant oysters in quantities. There- 
fore, oystermen must be thinking ahead about 
their own controlled breeding sanctuaries." 
He reported that Virginia oystermen are in- 
terested in pilot hatcheries, and indicated 
that the Institute is encouraging such efforts 
to provide experience. The ultimate step in 
repopulating MSX-infested waters in Virginia 
depends upon breeding commercial quantities 
of resistant oysters in hatcheries, ponds and 
natural bodies of water with restricted flow 
to retain larvae. 


Commercial hatcheries are not feasible in 
Virginia at existing prices of oysters, the In- 
stitute scientist believed, although improved 
techniques learned through pilot operations 
may reduce production costs considerably. 

In the Long Island area, prices of $15 or more 
per bushel encourage controlled culture meth- 
ods. Long Island oysters are sold as raw oys- 
ters on the half-shell at fancy hotels and res- 
taurants, whereas Chesapeake Bay oysters 
are generally sold freshly shucked for nation- 
wide distribution and home eating. 


The conference at Stony Brook was attended 
by 60 persons representing every coastal state 
from Virginia to Maine, The conference was 
jointly sponsored by the Oyster Institute of 
North America, the Bureau of Marine Fisher- 
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ies of the New York Conservation Department, 
and the Biology Department of New York State 
University. (Virginia Institute of Marine Sci- 

ench, Gloucester Point, March 4, 1965.) 
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Shrimp 


BREADED PRODUCTION, 1964: 

United States production of breaded shrimp 
during 1964 amounted to about 90.7 million 
pounds--an increase of 19 percent as com- 
pared with 1963. 





The Gulf States ranked first in the produc- 
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lion pounds, followed by the Atlantic States 
with 28.4 million pounds, and the Pacific States 
with 7.3 million pounds. 
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BREADED PRODUCTION, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1964: 

United States production of breaded shrimp 
amounted to about 21.1 million pounds during 
the fourth quarter of 1964, according to pre- 
liminary data. 


The Atlantic and Gulf States ranked first 
in the production of breaded shrimp with 19.5 
million pounds. 








Table 1~- U.S. Production of Breaded Shrimp by Months, 
October-December 1964 


























































































































tion of breaded shrimp in 1964 with 55.0 mil- 
Month Total 
Table 1-U.S. Production of Breaded Shrimp by Months, 1963-64 1,000 Lbs. 
Month 1/1964 | 1963 eo Ee, Poe Oe ek 7,950 
= INOVOMDOF. cc crc cccccssecceve 6,662 
(1,000 Lbs.). . December. ......2eeeeeeeeees 6,442 
January wcccccssesesecs 7,347 2/ —_ Total 4th Qtr, 1964 1/_.,......41 
Ce OE SOT 8,045 z/ Total 4th Otr, 1963 ..........-/) 19,032 
MIGNON. 0%: dees tae ene 7,249 2/ 4/Frelimimary. 
ASTI 2c 046 4.0 6 6 60 els 016/06 7,027 Z/ 
MEGS + 0 0:05,0:0.4% = eviews slain 6,171 7/ Table 2- U. S. Production of Breaded Shrimp by Areas, 
RE Pe Te 6,588 7/ October-December 1964 
* 7 Pee ees ee eee RS 8,641 z/ 
ee, SR eT eee Pe 7,299 z/ Area 1964 1963 
MOURMNOE «4s o.055)otrce 8. ear 7,830 7/ No. of 1,000 No. of 1,000 
October. cece cece rceccs 9,169 7,390 Plants Lbs. Plants Lbs. 
November .oscccccscscece 7,852 6,129 vw ce oe ae eae 
December .....cccceccccs 7,460 $,513 ‘Atlantic and 
Gulf States .. 34 19,503 35 17,556 
TOU cosveventsecews 90,678 76,216 Pacific States .. 8 1,551 8 1,476 
1/Preliminary. 
Wet eveiletie. Tolel ..... 42 21,054 43 19,032 
Tabie 2-U.S, Production of Breaded Shrimp by Areas, 1963-64 
** eK * 
Area 11196 —_1963 
Plants | Quantity Value | Plants} Quantity Value 
No. 11,000 Lbs-[$1,000] No. [1,000 Lbs.| $1,000 REVISED RULES AND 
Atlantic 19 28,449 19,263 | 24 23,545 15,752 SPECIFICATIONS ON FUTURES 
Gulf — 23 | 54,942 |38,683| 27 | 47,054 33,551 TRADING IN FROZEN SHRIMP: 
Pacttic ° bod 5,006} 30 $,617 4,334 New rules and specifications applicable to 
Total| 50 90,678 63,041 | 61 16,216 53,527 futures trading in frozen shrimp for delivery 
nL in October, December 1965, February and 








Table 3 - U. S. Production of Breaded Shrimp, 1954-64 








Year _ Quantity Value 

1,000 Lbs. $1,000 
peas 90,678 63,041 
1963 76,216 53,527 
1962 76,803 62,230 
1961 73,795 55,089 
1960 70,348 47,015 
1959 69,764 45,314 
1958 60,865 43,622 
1957 51,085 37,764 
1956 50,888 37,301 
1955 38,991 26,907 
1954 24,802 17,579 

















1/Prelim inary. 











April 1966, were issued in March 1965, by 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill. The rules apply specifically to raw, 
frozen, headless shrimp which have been 
caught and processed in the Western Hemis- 
phere--brown, white, or pink in color. 


Trading under the new rules and specifi- 
cations opened April 1, 1965, on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, at which time buyers 
and sellers negotiated contracts for delivery 
in October 1965. 


The new rules and specifications as publish- 
ed follow: 
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The rules in this chapter shall apply specifically to raw, 
frozen, headless shrimp, brown, white or pink color. Method 
of trading, clearing, settlement and delivery of contracts as 
well as any other matters not specifically covered by this 
chapter shall be governed by the rules of the Exchange. 


CLASSIFICATION AND GRaDE—All futures contracts for Frozen 
Shrimp shall be U.S. Grade A raw, frozen, headless shrimp 
with a count of 15/20 to the pound, which have been caught 
and processed in the Western Hemisphere. All shrimp must 
meet the req’ of dards as d by the 
United States Department of Interior, “Fish and Wildlife 
Service 











Futures Ciit—Futures contracts shall be scheduled for 
trading and for delivery in such months as may be deter- 
mined by the Board of Governors. 


Trapinc UNIT on Futures Catt—aAK transactions cleared 
through the Clearing House shall be in units of 5,000 
pounds. 


Price Fiuctuations on Futures Catt—Minimum price 
fluctuations on the futures call shall be 1/10 cents per 
pound. 


DELIVERIES AND SUBSTITUTIONS OW THE FuTURES CaLt—To 
qualify for delivery Frozen Shrimp shall be tendered for 
delivery in with of the Exchange 
rules and with specifications anneunced by the Board of 
Governors prior to the opening of the contract. The weight 
of a delivery unit shall be 5,000 pounds and the grade 
thereof shall comply with the contract of sale subject to 
such substitutions as are allowed. 

A delivery unit of 5,000 pounds shall consist of 100 
master cartons, each master carton containing ten S-pound 
packages. The unit shall consist of not more than 3 lots or 
sub-lots with no lot or sub-let weighing less than 1,000 
pounds. The entire unit must be processed by one packer 
and must be stored during any one calendar month. Each 
delivery unit must be uniform as to color. 

Frozen Shrimp which have been in storage more than 
eight months are not deliverable except that a delivery unit 
delivered in accordance with the rules during a delivery 
month is eligible for re-delivery threugh that month. 





Allowable variations in quantity of a delivery unit are as 
follows: Minimum delivery unit: 4,750 pounds—95 master 
cartons of 5C pounds each. Maximum delivery unit: 5,250 
pounds—105 master cartons of 50 pounds each. A weight 
tolerance of 3% shall be permitted. Payment shall be made 
on the basis of the exact quantity delivered 


All shrimp delivered on Exchange contracts shall be of 
good pack, glazed and packed in paperboard cartons which 
must meet all Federal regulations governing labeling and 
packing. 

All shrimp shall conform in every respect to the provision 


of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act together with 
all d th der. 





P 


Inspection certificates must be in good standing up to $:00 
P. M. on the business day following day of tender. 


Par delivery shall be frozen shrimp in approved ware- 
houses in Chicago. Delivery in approved warehouses west of 
the eastern borders of the states of Montana, Wyoming. 
Colorado and New Mexico may be made at 3* per pound 
allowance. Delivery may be made in approved warehouses 
outside of Chicago and east of the eastern borders of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico at an allowance 
of 2¢ a Ib. 


Permissible substitutions shall be: 


(1) Frozen shrimp with a count of less than 15 to the pound 
and meeting all other requirements of these rules shal! 
be deliverable at par. 

(2) Frozen shrimp with a count of 21/25 to the pound and 
meeting all other requirements of these rules shall be 
deliverable at 8¢ a pound allowance. 





(3) Grade B shrimp meeting all other requirements of these 
rules and grading 85 to 89 points shall be deliverable 
with an allowance of I¢ a pound. Grade B shrimp 
grading 80 to 84 points shall be deliverable with an al- 
lowance of 3¢ @ pound. 


Each delivery unit must be uniform as to count per pound. 


InsPectTiON CERTIFICATES—Inspections will be made for 
members only and in the order of applications filed except 
precedence shall be given to inspections relating to trans- 
actions made on Exchange. 


An official inspection certificate shall be final. No re-in- 
spection upon the same Li shall be 





No member ‘shall order an official inspection on another 
member's goods without the written order of such member. 


An official inspection certificate on Frozen Shrimp issued 
by the Exchange shall state the location and the grade 
established. Kt shall bear the signature of the President or 
Assistant to the President and the seal of the Exchange. It 
shall state the date of inspection and the time when the 
certificate expires. This certificate shall be based upon an 
inspection certificate of the United States government and 
such government certificate (or a copy thereof) shall in all 
cases the E 





The removal of the commodity { from the place or location 
d on the insp the certi- 





ficate. 


The charge for inspection shall be the cost plus 50¢ per 
lot for Exchange certificate. 


Lire oF Inspection Ceartiricate—An Exchange inspection 
certificate for quality or weights of frozen shrimp in cold 
storage shall expire on the first business day of the sixth 
month f ing date of inspection provided the shrimp have 
remained in the same warehouse and have been kept under 
proper Tr in the 








Strorace CHarces on Futures Catt To BE ON A Pro Rata 
Basts—On all deliveries made on the futures call the seller 
must assume storage up to 5:00 P. M. on the second busi- 
ness day after the date of delivery. The proration shall be 
on the basis of 1/30th of the prevailing monthly storage 
rate at the particular warehouse raised to the nearest S¢ and 
multiplied by the number of days remaining to the next 
storage expiration date (all months figured on the basis of 
30 days). In no case shall handling charges be included in 
such proration. The storage charges shall be paid in ad- 
vance by the person holding shrimp on the storage expira- 
tion date and pro rata charges prepaid by such holder shal! 
be added to and shown on the tender notice. 


SPECULATIVE Posttion Limits—No member for himself or 
for a customer, and no firm for its own account or for the 
account of a customer, may carry, control, or have a pro- 
prietary interest in more than a total of 200 frozen shrimp 
contracts, with a maximum of 200 in any one contract 
month, nor shall any individual, customer. or firm exceed the 
above limits in any single day's trading. 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1964 p. 30, De- 


cember 1963 p. 42. 





South Atlantic Fisheries Explorations 


and Gear Development 


ELECTRIC SHRIMP TRAWL STUDIES: 








M/V “Oregon™ Cruise 98 (February 1965): 
To test and evaluate an electric shrimptrawl 
on the royal-red shrimp grounds off St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., was one objective of this two- 





obtain photographic data on the royal-red 
shrimp grounds. 


Five days were spent testing and evalu- 
ating the electric shrimp trawl on the royal- 
red shrimp grounds off St. Augustine, dur- 
ing phase I completed February 13, 1965. 
The trawl was equipped with a specially de- 
signed, battery powered, deep-water pulse 
generator capable of withstanding pressures 
in the 200-fathom depth range. 


It was not possible to follow the normal 
procedure of dragging both an electric and 








phase cruise by the U, S, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel 
Oregon. Another objective, carried out dur- 
ing the second phase of the cruise, was to 








a nonelectric trawl simultaneously because 

of physical and mechanical conditions. There- 
fore, consecutive drags duplicated as closely 
as possible, were made. A total of 23 drags 











Housing of underwater movie camera attached to its frame in the 
mouth of a shrimp trawl. Used by the M/V Oregon for motion 
picture photography of both trawl performance and shrimp re- 
action behavior. 

was completed during that trial. The elec- 

trical components functioned normally, and 

the gear did not present any handling prob- 
lems. The results from the relatively small 
number of drags were generally inconclusive, 

although the largest individual catch of 94 

pounds (for a 2-hour drag) was made in the 

electric net. The total catches from both 
types of trawls were nearly identical. One 
noteworthy preliminary result was that where - 
as the catches of the nonelectric trawl were 
equally divided by weight between shrimp 
and fish, the catches of the electric trawl had 
half the weight of fish. From the results ob- 
tained during this cruise, procedures were 
developed which will allow a continuing pro- 
gram to fully evaluate the effectiveness of 
the electric gear in this fishery. 


Twelve days were spent inthe second phase 
of the cruise (completed February 25, 1965) 
with the objective of obtaining photographic 
data on the royal-red shrimp grounds. Due 
to extreme surface weather conditions and 
the strong current of the Gulf Stream (esti- 
mated at 4 knots), the CA-8 still camera sled 
was unable to reach bottom. Because of the 
high current speed’ during the period, the 
shrimp trawls were not reaching their maxi- 
mum configuration. This caused the movie 
camera system to become improperly posi- 
tioned to record the bottom. 


A total of 47 drags was made with a 40- 
foot ilat trawl in depths ranging from 150 to 
300 fathoms. The best depth was found to be 


220-225 fathoms and 42 of the 47 tows made 
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were completed there. Shrimp catches were 
light, with a total of 676 pounds of royal-red 
caught for the entire cruise. The predomi- 
nant species of trash fish were hake (Mer- 
luccius albidus), cod (Gadidae), sea robin 








(Peristedion sp.), rat “tail (Macrouridae), and 
crab (Cancer sp. and Geryon sp. 


Severe weather conditions caused two tem- 
porary halts to the operations in the Gulf 
Stream. That time was spent dragging in the 
30- to 40-fathom depth range off Cape Ken- 
nedy and Bethel Shoals for brown shrimp 
(Penaeus aztecus). Some 12 commercial 
shrimp vessels were working those grounds, 
which had been first located during a previ- 
ous Oregon cruise. Exploration during 19 
drags showed that trawlable bottom extended 
at least several miles south of the area pre- 
viously delineated. 


Note: See Sommercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 36, 
March 1965 p. 








South Carolina 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
PROGRESS, JANUARY-MARCH 1965: 

A report onthe progress of biological re- 
search by the Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wad- 
malaw Island, S, C., for January-March 1965, 
follows: 





Shrimp Studies: Regular station trawling 
throughout coastal waters during January- 
March 1965 showed the presence of a fairly 
good wintering-over population of white shrimp. 
This was not the case during the same peri- 
ods in 1963 and 1964, both of which were poor 
years for white shrimp. Milder water tem- 
peratures throughout the State during the past 
quarter may be responsible for the increased 
abundance of white shrimp this year. 





The average catch per unit of effort for 
white shrimp in experimental trawling was 
about 15 times as great during January- 
March 1965 as it was for the same period in 
1964, and about 5 times that of the same peri- 
od in 1963 (table). While not as plentiful as 
in January-March 1962, white shrimp during 
the present quarter are sufficiently abundant 
to produce a fair crop of "roe" shrimp this 
spring, if conditions remain favorable. 


The numbers of spot in coastal waters 
increased considerably during this quarter 
as compared with that period of 1964, 
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whereas croaker declined in abundance for the 
two periods (table). Blue crabs, both mature 
and immature, increased significantly in ex- 
perimental trawling during the January-March 
quarter this year. The general increase in 
the abundance of most commercial species 
during this quarter as compared with that of 
1964 as mentioned in the case of white shrimp, 
may be due to mild water temperatures ex- 
perienced this winter. 




















North Carolina Average Catch Per Unit of Effort for Various Species 
at Regular Shrimp Survey Stations, January-March, 1962-65 
White Blue Crabs 
Year Spot Croaker | Shrimp Mature | Immature 
1965 7.2 5.7 15.7 6.2 12.0 
1964 0.7 9.5 0.1 3.2 9.4 
1963 7.9 10.2 3.2 8.1 8.6 
1962 22.1 18.6 26.3 14,1 23.9 























Experimental plankton tows throughout 
coastal waters during January-March 1965 
indicated that brown shrimp postlarvae were 
over two times as abundant as during the same 
period of 1964. Those postlarvae began to 
enter coastal sounds and inlets in significant 
numbers by February 8, and continued to re- 
cruit in abundance through February 28, at 
which time their numbers began to decline. 
The recruitment of brown shrimp postlarvae 
was about one month earlier this year than 
last, and this is quite possibly a result of 
warmer water temperatures during the past 
fall and winter. 


The abundance of postlarval brown shrimp 
during the first quarter of the year for the 
past five years shows a distinct relationship 
between these numbers and the commercial 
catch in June, July, and early August. Ifthis 
Same pattern continues in 1965, then the 
catch of brown shrimp in those months should 
be slightly above average. This, of course, 
is provided no excessive mortalities of young 
Shrimp occur in the nursery areas up to June, 
as was the case in 1960 when a cold snap in 
March apparently caused considerable mor- 
tality of postlarvae. Although no cold snaps 
have occurred which have caused sudden low- 
ering of water temperatures to date, exces- 
Sive rainfall in February and March may 
possibly have considerable effect on the young 
Shrimp. The outlook is at this time, nonethe- 
less, considerably better than in 1964, and if 
a second postlarval peak occurs in early April 
as has been the case in most years, it will be 
improved even more. 


Pond Cultivation: Experimental shrimp 
ponds at Bears Bluff Laboratories were drained, 
repaired, and refilled during this quarter. 
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Stocking with postlarval brown shrimp has 
begun and will continue through April. 


Several small-scale pond cultivation ex- 
periments were carried out in a temperature- 
controlled 3,000-gallon concrete tank during 
this quarter. The tank was stocked with post- 
larval shrimp less than 3 inch in total length 
in late February, and by mid-March the young 
shrimp were already over one inch long. The 
water in the tank was kept at 70°-75° F. and 
the shrimp were fed heavily on chopped fish 
and green algae. 


In another small-scale experiment using 
a heated (70°-75° F.) concrete tank, juvenile 
channel bass were stocked on January 6, 1965. 
These fish ranged in total length from 23-5 
inches, averaging 323-4 inches, when stocked. 
Under natural conditions, young channel bass 
grow very little if at all during cold weather, 
but in the heated tank with heavy feeding of 
shrimp, they showed considerable growth. 
By March 18 the fish ranged from 33 to 73 
inches in total length, averaging about 6 inch- 
es. This rate of growth is probably com- 
parable to that under natural conditions dur- 
ing the summer months. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Mar. 1965 p. S1. 








States Legislation 


ACTIONS AFFECTING FISHERIES: 
Following is a supplemental list of pro- 
posed State Legislative actions affecting 
fisheries. The bills listed are those intro- 
duced during the current session of the vari- 
ous State Legislatures. (Information Letter, 
National Canners Association, March 20, 1965.) 








Alaska: SCR 11 relates to fisheries re- 
search projects in the northwest portion of 
the States. 


S. 112 relates to the stabilization, main- 
tenance, quality control, and development of 
the shellfish industry of the State; would cre- 
ate an Alaska Shellfish Marketing and Quality 
Control Advisory Board. It also would pro- 
vide for an assessment on shellfish process - 


ors in the State to finance the Act. 


S.J,R. 48 requests full support through 
appropriations for the Commercial Fisher- 
ies Research and Development Act of 1964. 





S.J.R. 46 calls for a national department 
of Fisheries. 


Maine: H. 849 relates to the use of sardine 
tax revenues for advertising. 


H. 938 would place a tax on lobsters shipped 
beyond the State. 


Maryland: S. 464 would change laws on 
issuing and suspending licenses of canneries 
and frozen food processing plants. 


H. 1116 would exclude canned and sterilized 
shellfish from State limitations on the import- 
ation of shellfish. 





H. 1108 would give the State Health Depart- 
ment jurisdiction over equipment used in 
making or preparing food including cannery 
equipment. 





H,. 1159 defines the sanitation of equipment 
in connection with making and preparing food, 
including cannery equipment. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 37. 


SPECIAL "VANSHIPS" AND 
"TRAILERSHIPS" FACILITATE HANDLING 
OF FISH AND OTHER CARGO IN STEAM - 
SHIP TRADE BETWEEN ALASKA 

AND WASHINGTON STATE: 

The “vanships” Nadina and Tonsina, coast- 
al freighters of a west coast steamship com- 
pany, are making regular trips between Seat- 
tle, Wash., and the railhead port of Whittier 
in central Alaska. The vessels carry much 
of their cargo in special vans on deck. The 
vans are held firmly in place by a framework 
of steel posts with fixed metal heads resem- 
bling "lollipops.'' Loading and unloading is 
done by a dock crane. The vans are 24 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 8 feet high. One van 
makes a load for a truck trailer; a railway 
flatcar will hold two. Some of the vans have 
temperature-control facilities, which can be 
plugged into the ship's electrical system to 
maintain perishable freight at regulated tem- 
peratures. The Nadina and the Tonsina can 
each carry 175 vans, in addition to automo- 
biles and other freight. (The Seattle Times, 
January 31, 1965.) 





Transportation 
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The vanship vessel Nadina being loaded at Seattle, Wash., with 


special vans for shipment to Whittier, Alaska. 


Another shipping company is operating 
the "'trailerships" Seattle and Anchorage di- 
rectly between Seattle, Wash., and the Alaska 
ports of Anchorage and Kodiak. Each of the 
trailerships is capable of carrying 166 35- 
foot truck trailers and also has 425,000 cubic 
feet of space for break bulk cargo. The Seat- 
tle and the Anchorage each carry an electric 
crane to load and discharge the trailers. The 
trailers are 35 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 83 
feet high. Some of the trailers have temper- 
ature-control facilities. These units operate 
on either electric current or liquid propane 
gas. The trailers are designed for landhaul- 
ing by any highway tractor having a minimum 
pin-to-cab clearance of 64 inches. They can 
also be hauled by rail. 





Strengthened for navigation in ice, the 
Seattle and the Anchorage are providing year- 
round service to the port of Anchorage and 
central Alaska. They are reported to be the 
first deep-draft commercial freighters to 
navigate ice-bound Cook Inlet in winter. 
(Anchorage Daily Times, December 17, 1964, 
and other sources.) 


The vanships and the trailerships with 
their containerized freight can be loaded and 
unloaded much faster than ordinary freight- 
ers. This cuts terminal handling charges 
which are an important part of ocean ship- 
ping costs. 
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Frozen halibut, salmon, sablefish, king 
crab meat and sections, and other fishery 
products are some of the products shipped 
from Alaska in the vans and trailers. 


cif 


BEHAVIOR STUDIES AID 
UNITED STATES FISHING INDUSTRY: 
Research on the behavior of tuna, whether 
in the open sea or in captivity, is conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory at Kewalo Basin, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and at the Tuna Resources Lab- 
oratory in La Jolla, Calif. The purpose is to 
find out what tuna can see, hear, and smell, 
what bait will entice them, and what net or 
line will best catch and hold them. In this 
way, scientists hope to learn how to predict 
tuna response to both natural and artificial 
stimuli in the ocean. Information from the 
results of the research will be passed on to 
the United States tuna fishing industry. 


Tuna 








Fig, 1 - Skipjack tuna swimming in shoreside tank at the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Kewalo Basin Biological Lab- 
oratory, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


At La Jolla, where there are no facilities 
for holding captive tuna, research is being 
done from the Bureau's research vessels. 
Research on the vessels is focused on the re- 
sponse of the fish to fishing gear, its behav- 
ior during the entire fishing operation, and 
its attempts to escape a net. 


After the tuna are caught by the Bureau's 
research vessel, they are inspected for dam- 
age and if found to be all right are lowered 
into a portable tank aboard the vessel. The 
line holding each fish is slackened, allowing 
the tuna to "throw off" the hook. 
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When the tank has its quota, the vessel heads 
for its home port of Honolulu. At Honolulu, 
the portable tank is moved by crane from 
vessel to shoreside tanks of the Bureau's 
Kewalo Basin Biolobical Laboratory where 
they are trained and studied. The portable 
tank is lowered into the larger tank and the 
tuna allowed to swim out of the smaller one. 


While in the tank, tuna that may naturally 
Swim counterclockwise can be trained to al- 
ter that pattern at the sound of a buzzer and 
make sharp turns through an opening ina 
barrier net. They can also be trained to re- 
spond to vertical and horizontal patterns of 
light. When one pattern is shown to the tuna 
and it makes a correct move, it is rewarded 
with food; when the tuna makes a wrong move, 
it receives an electric shock. 


Fishing for Tuna: Practical information 
of much value to the United States tuna fish- 
ing fleet has already come out of the Bureau's 
research. The information helps answer two 
important questions. (1) Where in the vast 
ocean is one most likely to find tuna? and 
(2) How far down should one drop his nets ? 
Tuna live in the warm upper layers of the 
ocean, and they are sensitive to temperature 
changes. Their distribution and movements 
vary from month to month because features 
in their environment change as they follow 
their food sources. 





In the eastern Pacific, the upper 500 feet 
of the ocean is not as uniform in temperature 
as the atmosphere above the sea. The ocean 
contains a layer or zone of water called the 
thermocline, where there is a rapid change 
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Fig. 2 - Two-pound skipjack tuna in shoreside tank, 
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in temperature with depth. Bureau scientists 
have learned that where these sandwiched 
cold-water layers occur less than 50 feet from 
the surface, and where the temperature change 
is very rapid, the chances of catching tuna 
with a purse seine are improved by 65 per- 
cent. The depth of the thermocline is located 
with a bathythermograph (BT), a device that 
also records temperature. Based on Bureau's 
success with that instrument, more and more 
commercial tuna vessels are being equipped 
with it. 


The Bureau already has achieved what it 
calls "fair reliability" in predicting the where- 
abouts and abundance of skipjack tuna in the 
waters off Hawaii, and of albacore and blue- 
fin tuna along the West Coast. The scientists 
base their predictions on the time in early 
spring when the ocean begins to warm and on 
changes in the movement of the different types 
of water. They then can predict when the fish 
are likely to show up, in what abundance, and 
whether they will be early or late in reaching 
the area. As the researchers learn more a- 
bout the interrelations between tuna and the 
ocean, their predictions will become more 
precise. 


Tuna Researchinthe Ocean: Tuna research 
work in the Pacific Ocean is being carried on 
by the Bureau's research vessels Charles H. 
Gilbert and Townsend Cromwell, which are 
equipped with observation chambers below the 
waterline. 











To the fishery scientists, the tuna's world 
is made up of schools, each composed of sev- 
eral tons of fish, usually of the same species 
and size. If a school is not feeding, it may 
Swim along at 6 to 8 knots for hours, with 
bursts of speed up to 20 knots for short peri- 
ods. Most of the time, tuna swim with their 
mouths open. This allows water containing 
oxygen to flush over their gills. Should atuna 
stop swimming, it would suffocate. 


Scientists study the response of tuna to 
different types of bait and the behavior of the 
bait. Bait that is silvery and fast moving, 
such as sardines and anchovies, is good. Live 
bait is better than dead bait, and the research 
vesselis equipped with tanks to keep bait alive. 


Although skipjack tuna are a schooling 
species, they break ranks when food stimuli 
appear and pursue the prey as individuals. 
Superimposed over the 4 or 5 dark stripes 
running from tail to head of the skipjack are 
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alternating, vertical, dark and light bars. 
These bars fade slowly when the stimuli dis- 
appear and reappear when new food stimuli 
appear. The excitement of skipjack going 
after their food is described as a "feeding 
frenzy.'' Scientists also are interested inthe 
reaction of tuna to specific sounds, particu- 
larly those associated with fishing operations, 
The sounds are transmitted to schools of tuna 
and their reactions are carefully observed. 


Tuna Research in Holding Tanks: Doing 
research on tuna at sea has certain limita- 
tions. Tuna are fast and do not stay long 
enough in one spot to satisfy the scientists! 
need for close and continual study. The big 
problem, however, was how to keep tuna alive 
in tanks so that experiments could be con- 
ducted. This was achieved by the U, S, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries in 1960 when 
it found a way to eliminate manual handling 
of skipjack from the time of capture until 
they were placed in shoreside experimental 
tanks. With this technique the fish now live 
up to 6 months in captivity. 





Research at the Bureau's Biological Lab- 
oratory at Honolulu emphasizes studies re- 
garding tuna hearing and sight. When this 
knowledge is gained it may be useful in de- 
signing fishing gear less visible to fish. Al- 
though the Bureau believes some of its find- 
ings are tentative and cannot be applied over 
too broad a base, researchers are confident 
they have gathered much information that will 
pay off in greater fishing success for United 
States fishermen. 


=a 


U. S. Fishing Vessels 


U. S, FISHERMEN ADVISED BY 
COAST GUARD TO STUDY NEW 
INTERNATIONAL RULES OF THE ROAD: 
United States fishermen operating in inter- 
national waters were advised by the U. S. 
Coast Guard, March 8, 1965, to take a long 
look at the revised 1960 International Rules 
of the Road before they go into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1965. The new rules make substantial 
changes in light requirements, fog-signal pro- 
cedures, and other important aspects of Rules 
of the Road for fishing vessels on the high 
seas. 





One of the most important changes in the 
revised rules, the Coast Guard said, is in 
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Rule 9 which prescribes the navigation lights 
and shapes to be shown by fishing vessels in 
international waters. Under the new Rule 9 
fishermen will be required to show either a 
redor agreen light carried vertically in line 
over awhite light. The red-over-white com- 
bination of lights will apply to a vessel fishing 
with lines or nets, except trolling lines, and 
the green-over-white arrangement will indi- 
cate avesseltrawling. This isin sharp con- 
trast to the present rule which requires use 
of a single all round white light, a vertical 
triangular pattern of white lights, or a tri- 
colored lantern. Under the new rule most 
fishermen operating on the high seas will have 
to mount new lights, the Coast Guard said. 


Instead of the basket used under existing 
rules as a day shape to show a vessel en- 
gaged in fishing, fishermen under the new 
Rule 9 will have to use a black shape, con- 
sisting of two cones with their points togeth- 
er, vertically aligned one over the other. 


The Coast Guard also called attention to 
important changes in fog-signal procedures 
under the revised International Rules of the 
Road. They will require that vessels en- 
gaged in fishing, under way, or at anchor in 
restricted visibility sound "'.... at inter- 
vals of not more than 1 minute, three blasts 
in succession, namely one prolonged blast 
followed by 2 short blasts." 


The foregoing changes, however, are only 
asmall sampling of the many important modi- 
fications in the revised rules. To be on the 
safe side the Coast Guard urged that fishermen 
familiarize themselves with the 1960 Interna- 
tional Rules of the Road under which many 
will have to operate after September 1, 1965. 


The revised rules will not apply to waters 
governed by the Inland, Great Lakes, and 
Western Rivers Rules of the Road, the Coast 
Guard said. (U. S. Coast Guard, March 8, 
1965.) 

Note: Advance copies of the revised 1960 Intemational Rules of 
the Road may be obtained from local Coast Guard Marine In- 
spection Offices or by writing to the Commandant (MVI-4), 
1300 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20226. Coast Guard 
Marine Inspection Offices located in most of the major United 


a ports will be able to answer questions on the new regu- 
ations, 
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FISHERIES LOAN FUND AND OTHER 
FINANCIAL AID FOR VESSELS, 
JANUARY 1-MARCH 31, 1965: 

From the beginning of the program in 1956 
through March 31, 1965, a total of 1,614 ap- 
plications for $42,125,872 was received by 
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the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
the agency administering the Federal Fish- 
eries Loan Fund. By that date, 849 applica- 
tions ($18,982,544) had been approved, 535 
($12,764,477) had been declined or found in- 
eligible, 199 ($7,768,392) had been withdrawn 
by the applicants before being processed, and 
31 ($596,685) were pending. Of the applica- 
tions approved, 318 were approved for a- 
mounts less than applied for--the total reduc- 
tion was $2,013,474. 


The following loans were approved from 
January 1 through March 31, 1965: 


New England Area: Waldo D. Preston, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., $2,500; George A. Beal, 
Friendship, Me., $1,000; Freeman C. Robin- 
son, Vinalhaven, Me., $5,242; and Mac Jac 
Corp., Atlantic City, N. J., $9,900. 


California: Joe Lewis Queen, Costa Mesa, 
$7,770; James N. Blum, Eureka, $40,000; 
Donald A. Koski, Fort Bragg, $22,000; Fred 
A. Cefalu, Morro Bay, $5,500; James N. Que- 
senberry, Rosemead, $10,584; Everingham 
Bros. Bait Co., San Diego, $75,000; George 
M. Gibney, Sausalito, $10,362; and Stanley 
Haskin, Watsonville, $29,257. 


Pacific Northwest Area: Henry Kreitz- 
berg, Portland, Oreg., $15,000; Henry F. 
Eaton, Seattle, Wash., $19,499; Ray Lunde, 
Seattle, Wash., $14,800; and Ole Westby, 
Seattle, Wash., $14,442. 


Alaska: Turi Kivisto, Cordova, $2,150; 
Barney J. Corgatelli, Jr., Kodiak, $11,046; 
Lawrence Finlay, Kodiak, $6,400; and Elwood 
E. Mathews, Sitka, $8,502. 


Great Lakes Area: Lewis O. Brooks and 
Harry F. Day, Cheboygan, Mich., $15,000. 


Under the Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insur- 
ance Program (also administered by the Bu- 
reau) during the first quarter of 1965, a total 
of 8 applications for $872,835 was received. 
Since the program began (July 5, 1960), 72 
applications were received for $7,242,748. 
Of the total, 56 applications were approved 
for $3,926,663 and 10 applications for $2,637,835 
were pending as of March 31, 1965. Since the 
mortgage program began, applications re- 
ceived and approved by area are: 











New England Area: Received 13 ($1,464,500), 
approved § (1034-02 8). 


California: Received 2 ($1,262,000), ap- 
proved 1 ($557,000). 


South Atlantic and Gulf Area: Received 44 
($2,579,402), approved 38 ($1,753,665). 
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Received 8 
($1,861,250), approved 5 ($526,296). 


Pacific Northwest Area: 





Alaska: 
($54,774). 


The first applications for a Fishing Vessel 
Construction Differential Subsidy under the Bu- 
reau's expanded program were received Decem- 
ber 1964. Through March 31, 1965, atotal of 25 
applications for $3,600,000 had been received. 
Public hearings were held on 13 applications 
during that period, and one invitation to bidon 
a vessel has been released. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1965 p. 55. 


Received 5 ($75,596), approved 3 
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DOCUMENT ATIONS ISSUED 
AND CANCELLED: 

December i964: During December 1964, 
a total of 29 vessels of 5 net tons and over 
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Table 3 - U.S, Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued 
.by Vessel Length and Area, December 1964 2/ 
Length New ie Middle south | | Great 
in feet | England|Atlantic| Atlantic| Gulf|Pacific | Lakes | Total 
a le je teleria « « « « (Number). .. > 5 
27 - - - 1 + ¢ 1 
31 - - - - 1 3 
33 - - - 1 - - 1 
34 - - 1 - 1 
38 - - 2 - - 2 
39 - - - - 1 - 1 
45 - - - 1 - - 1 
46 - - - - 1 - 1 
49 - - - - 1 - 1 
50 - 1 - - - - 1 
62 - - - 2 - 2 
63 - - - 1 - - 1 
64 - - 1 - - 1 
66 - - 2 5 - . 7 
67 - - 2 1 - - 3 
73 1 - - - < 1 
82 | - ~ - - 1 ‘ 1 
Total | 1 1 4 16{ 6 1 29 | 
Note: For explanation of footnote, see table 4. me 







































































Table 1 - U.S. Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued Table 4 - U.S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
and Cancelled, by Areas, December 1964 with Comparisons Vessel Horsepower and Area, December 1964 2/ 
pacns 5 ees ik Horse- | New | Middle| South _ |Great 
|(Home Port) i i064 | aml rest [T 1963 power | England| Atlantic] Atlantic] Gulf} Pacific|/Lakes |Total 
| Ar 2Oe lawuen a & eee : ‘ if " ~ 
|Issued first documents 2/: | | 7 5 i o - i d : 
New England mild 1 | 2 33 23 100-109 : “s Fr 1 1 e 2 
Middle Atlantic r oa. 4 Ato ae | 18 
: op its > } | 115 - - - 1 - 1 
Chesapeake } 6 | 39 66 120 4 - a A 1 % 1 
South Atlantic 4 | 6 | 50 | 77 130 ¥ 4 As 1 es ‘ 1 
|} Gulf 16 10 | 221 | 239 150 A “f . 1 " % 1 
| Pacific “oes 8 | 141 | 160 a js 7 i ee r : 
| Great Lakes 1 | - | 4 | 5 205 - " S. 1 2 x 1 
| Hawaii - } - | 2 | - 
Puerto Rico - - 2 2 315 R Mi ui a . i . 
— — ——+—______}- _ 220-229 - - - 2 1 - 3 
oo ee __29__}_ __33_ | 503 990 275 - 1 - - - - 1 
Removed from documenta- } 300 - ° 3 5 } - 9 
tion 3/: 320 - - - hates - 1 
New England 2 5 53 48 345 ° - 1 - - 1 
Middle Atlantic 1 3 27 47 457 1 * 5 - 2 1 
Chesapeake | - 2 29 25) 
| South Atlantic | 8 ay 62 53 | Total 1 1 4 16 6 1 29 
| Gulf | 11 7 106 118 | 1/lncludes both commercial! and sport fishing craft. A vessel is defined as a craft of 5 
| Pacific 11 5 | 151 87 | OC 1G Cer ae re: 
. < | ere were redocumented vessels in December re vio’ remove rom the 
Great Lakes 1 1 14 15 sechein. "Venrsle Sensad tak etadiais Gk tiising couk wane Wellt: 24 i 20007 
Hawaii - = - 3 in 1962; 1 in 1959; and 3 prior w 1947. 
, = eo —s - 3/lncludes ls rted lost, abandoned, forfeited, sold alien, etc. 
Total 34 27 442 396 eae Monthh aitenient to Sactioeat Vessels of the United States, Bureau of Cus- 
Note: For explanation of footnotes, see table 4. toms, U-S. Treaty epartment. eae >, 











Table 2 - U. S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued 
by Tonnage and Area, December 1964 2/ 
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Atlantic | Gulf acific Lakes Total 
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Gross New |Middle 
Tonnage} England|Atlantic 








10-19 - - } 
20-29 - 1 | - 
40-49 - ; = 

50-59 - - | 
60-69 - - 
70-79 - - 

80-89 - - | 

| 90-99 - - | 
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110-119 1 - 
160-169] - ° 7 ; 1 . 

Total 1 co er ig | 6 l 
| Note For explanation of footnote, see table 4. 
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was issued first documents as fishing craft, 
as compared with 33 in December 1963. There 
were 34 documents cancelled for fishing ves~- 
sels in December 1964, as compared with 27 
in December 1963. 
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November 1964: During November 1964, 
a total of 32 vessels of 5 net tons and over 
was issued first documents as fishing craft, 
as compared with 37 in November 1963. There 
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were 44 documents cancelled for fishing ves- 
sels in November 1964, as compared with 29 
in November 1963. 






































Table 1 - U. S. Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, November 1964 with Comparisons 
Area vi Jan,-Nov 1 
(Home Port) 1964 1963 | 1964 1963 | 1963 
4 (Number) . 
Issued first documents2/: 
| New England 3 1 32 21 23 
Middle Atlantic 1 1 10 17 18 
Chesapeake 3 6 39 60 66 
South Atlantic 7 6 46 71 77 
Gulf 11 20 205 229 239 
Pacific 5 2 135 152 160 
Great Lakes 1 1 3 5 5 
Hawaii 1 - 2 - - 
| Puerto Rico - - 2 2 2 
= 
Total 32 37 474 557 | 590 
|Removed from docu- 
mentation 
New England 9 2 45 43 48 
Middle Atlantic 2 2 21 te 47 
Chesapeake 1 4 20 23 25 
South Atlantic 5 2 44 49 53 
Gulf 13 ll 75 lll 118 
Pacific 13 7 125 82 87 
Great Lakes 1 1 10 14 15 
Hawaii - - - 3 3 
Total a 29 340 369 396 
Note: For explanation of foomotes, see table 4. ey 
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Table 2 - U.S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
Vessel Length and Area, November 1964 2/ 





| Length} New | Middle|Chesa-| South Great 
in feet England | Atlantic] peake | Atlantic | Gulf | Pacific} Lakes | Hawaii /Total 
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Note: For explanation of footnote, see table 4 








Table 3 - U.S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
Tonnage and Area, November 1964 2/ 
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i For explanation of footnotes, see table 4. 
























































Table 4 - U.S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
Vessel Horsepower and Area, November 1964 2/ 
| oe New Middle |Chesa- | South | Great i 
| power engiona Atlantic] peake Atlantic Gulf} Pacific] |akes|Hawaii] Total | 
DES </S 9 ot 2 © 3 iw Bee Gere os cite of < Sees 4. ele 
25 - - - - i flee | - - 1 | 
60 - - = 1 - | - = - wis 
j |} 100-119 1 - - - 2} 1 - : 4 
120-129 - - - - | 2 1 - 3 | 
130 - - - : girs - - 1 | 
150 - - 1 - 1 - - 2 | 
160-169 1 1 1 1 1 - - - 5 | 
170 : = - - 1 - - - 7. 
180 - - - - 1 - - - 1 
220-229 - - - - 1 - ~ 1 2 
250 1 - - - - - - - . 4 
300 - - - 5 3 - - - 8 | 
420 - 1 - - - - 1 | 
| 1050 - - - - 1 - - SI 
Total 3 1 =} i li 5 1 1 32 
1 tevtudes Doth commercial and wh my fishing craft. A vemel a wine ae 46 4 cratt of S met tons and 0 
2 ba were 4 redocumented vemels in November 1964 previously re! from the records. Veuels pao farst 
documenu ———s craft wolag built: 22 in ihe | = om vent 3m prey aad S pror to 1947. 
Includes vessels severed lost, sbendoned, etc. 
ce: Monthly Sup, sve w Merchant ‘Ventls of he Us United States ‘States, Sercan of Customs, U.S, Treasury Department. 
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THREE NEW U., S,-BUILT 
SHRIMP TRAWLERS OPERATING 
OFF SOUTH AMERICA: 

Three new United States -built shrimp 
trawlers are now operating on shrimp grounds 
off South America. They were the first ves- 
sels of a fleet costing $1 million being built 
at a shipyard in Rockport, Tex., for a group 
of Florida firms. The vessels operate out of 
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Cayenne, French Guiana, where one of the own- 
ing companies has a new shrimp-processing 
plant. 


The fleet has been specially designed by 
the Texas shipyard's general manager. The 
vessels are 72 feet in length, with steelhulls, 
and powered by diesel engines. 


Like other United States shrimp vessels 
that are fishing South American shrimp grounds, 
the three new trawlers are manned by skele- 
ton American crews, with deckhands to be re- 
cruited from the Guianas or West Indies. 
(Fishing News, London, February 26, 1965.) 


Sc 


U. S. Foreign Trade 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

United States imports of tuna canned in 
brine during January 1-February 27, 1965, 
amounted to 4,175,915 pounds (about 198,853 
standard cases), according to preliminary 
data compiled by the U. S, Bureau of Customs. 
That was about the same as the 4,234,009 
pounds (about 201,619 standard cases) im- 
ported during January 1-February 29, 1964. 








The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
can be imported into the United States during © 
the calendar year 1965 at the 123-percent rate 
of duty has not been announced; however, in 
1964 the quota was 60,911,870 pounds (or a- 
bout 2,900,565 standard cases of 48 7-oz. 
cans). Any imports in excess of that quota 
would have been dutiable at 25 percent ad va- 
lorem. 
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AIRBORNE IMPORTS OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, DECEMBER 1964: 

Airborne fishery imports into the United 
States in December 1964 were up consider- 
ably from the previous month due to much 
larger shipments of shrimp from Venezuela. 





Airborne fishery imports in the year 1964 
totaled 10.6 million pounds with a value of 
$5.7 million, a small increase over 1963. 


Shrimp shipments by air from Venezuela 
were heavy throughout 1964 and accounted for 
67 percent of the quantity and 61 percent of 
the value of the airborne fishery imports in 
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1964. Airborne shrimp shipments from oth- 
er Caribbean countries declined in 1964 in 
line with a trend that started in 1963. (It is 
thought that some of the Caribbean shrimp 
producers have shifted to other means of 
transport.) The bulk of the 1964 airborne 
shrimp imports entered through the Customs 
District of Florida and consisted of fresh and 
frozen raw headless shrimp. 


The main shellfish items other thanshrimp 
imported by air in 1964 were northern lob- 
sters from Canada and spiny lobster prod- 
ucts from Central and South American coun- 
tries. Brutish Honduras is the leading suppli- 
er of airborne imports of spiny lobsters. 




































































U. S. 1/Airborne Imports of Fishery Products, 
December 1964 and Years 1963-1964 
Product and December Year Year 
Origin 2/ 1964 1964 1963 
Qty.3/| Valued/| Qry.3/ | Value#/ | Qry.3/ |] Valu 
1,000} US$ 1,000 US$ 1,000 | US$ 
Lbs.|} 1,000 Lbs.| 1,000 Lbs. | 1,000 
Fish: 
Mexico - - 320.5 64.7 264.8 70.0 
Canada - - 14.8 4.8 2.2 0.9 
Other countries 20.1 7.9 102.8 68.8 109.5} 122.6 
Total fish 20.1 7.9 438.1) 138.3 376.5]} 193.5 
| Guatemala - . - - 141.6] 74.0 
El Salvador - - 170.2} 102.8 338.0) 219.0 
Honduras - - 10.3 3.8 99,8 52.3 
Nicaragua - - 97.5 55.8 517.3) 181.3 
Costa Rica 40.2 20.5 350.4) 187.3 644.8) 308.4 
Panama 192.5} 124.0) 1,262.9] 789.4] 1,633.0] 890.2 
Venezuela 1,314.7] 687.4) 7,120.4/3,486.9] 5,048.2/2,297.9 
Ecuador - - - - 111.6 39.4 
France - - - - 2.6 0.9 
British Guiana - - 10.5 5.2 - . 
Mexico - - 2.1 1.4 13.2 6.9 
Other countries - - 13.1 6.9 19.1 11.5 
Total shrimp [1,547.4] 831.9] 9,037.4/4,639.5| 8,569.2/4,081.8 
Shellfish other than shrimp: 
Canada 0.9 0.5 316.6] 175.2 213.3] 109.2 
Mexico - - 14.4 9.9 101.1 60.8 
British Honduras 65.9 79.2 368.5} 337.3 378.6) 311.1 
Honduras - - 80.3 82.6 17.0 7.0 
Nicaragua 20.2 29.1 70.7 69.1 183.2} 113.3 
Costa Rica 43.0 40.0 62.1 54.7 73.8 60.1 
Jamaica 12.3 20.2 75.6 83.4 86.6 67.3 
Other countries 19.7 22.4 128.3) 104.6 131.8} 111.1 
Total 162.0} 191.4] 1,116.5] 916.8] 1,185.4] 839.9 
Grand total 1,729. 5]1,031.2]10,592.0]5,694.6 |10,131.1]5,115.2 
1/Imports into Puerto Rico from foreign countries are considered to be United States Imports and 
are included. But United States trade with Puerto Rico and with United States possessions and 
trade between United States possessions are not included, 
| Ama the country of origin is not known, the country of shipment is shown. ‘ 
‘Gross weight of shipments, including the weight of containers, wrappings, crates, and moisture 
content. 
ws +0.b. point of shipment. Does not include U.S. import duties, air freight, or insurance. 
te: These data are included in the overall se Bt figures for total imports, i.e., these imports 
are not to be added to other import data published 
Source: United States Airborne General Imports of Merchandise, FT 380, December 1964, U.S. 
= of the Census. 





Fish fillets from Mexico were the leading 
finfish product (from a volume standpoint) 
imported by air in 1964 and 1963. 
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The airborne imports in both years in- 
cluded several high-value shipments of caviar. 


The data as issued do not show the state 
of all products--fresh, frozen, or canned-- 
but it is believed that the bulk of the airborne 
imports consists of fresh and frozen prod- 
ucts. 
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PROCESSED EDIBLE FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, DECEMBER 1964: 

United States imports of processed edible 
fishery products in December 1964 were up 
7 percent in quantity and 4 percent in value 
from those in the previous month due mainly 
to larger imports of canned tuna, canned sar- 
dines, and canned oysters. The gain was 
partly offset by smaller imports of cod fillets, 
sea catfish fillets, and canned crab meat. 





Compared with the same month in 1963, 
imports in December 1964 were up 25 per- 
cent in quantity and 26 percent in value. The 
increase extended to most fishery items, par- 
ticularly groundfish fillets and blocks, floun- 
der fillets, canned albacore tuna, canned sar- 
dines, and canned oysters. There was some 
decline in imports of canned tuna other than 
albacore. 





U.S. Imports and Exports of Processed Edible Fishery Products, 
December 1964 with Comparisons 
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Exports of processed edible fish and shell- 
fish from the United States in December 1964 
were down 12 percent in quantity and 9 per- 
cent in value from the previous month due 
mainly to lower shipments of canned salmon, 
sardines, and canned shrimp. In December 
1964, shipments of canned salmon to the U- 
nited Kingdom increased 6 percent but those 
to other countries were down 48 percent. 


Compared with the same month of 1963, the 
exports in December 1964 were up 37 percent 
in quantity and 43 percentinvalue. The in- 
crease was due mainly to larger shipments of 
canned salmon and canned squid. Shipments 
of canned squid to Greece were down sharply 
compared with December 1963 but those to 
the Philippines were upabout 800 percent. 


Processed fish and shellfish exports for the 
12 months of 1964 were up 48 percent in quantity 
and 60 percent in value from those in the same 
period of 1963. In 1964 there were much larg- 
er shipments of canned mackerel and canned 
salmon. Exports of canned shrimp and canned 
sardines inoilwerealso higher, but exports of 
canned sardines not in oil and canned squid 
(to Greece and the Philippines) were down. 
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Wholesale Prices 


EDIBLE FISH AND SHELLFISH, 
MARCH 1965: 























QUANTITY VALUE 
Item Dec. Jan. Dec. Dec. | Jan. Dec. 
19641963] 1964 | 1963 |1964 | 1963] 1964 | 1963 
. « (Millions of Lbs.) .| . . (Millions of $).. 
Fish & Shellfish: \ 
ports1/ 53.6/42.9]551. 3/536, 3}17.3 | 13.7|169.1)157.4 
Exports2/ 5.9] 4.3} 50.9} 34.5] 3.0] 2.1) 26.6] 16.6 














1/Includes only those fishery products classified by the U.S, Bu- 
reau of Census as "Manufactured foodstuffs." Included are 
canned, smoked, and saited fishery products. The only fresh 
and frozen fishery products included are those involving sub- 
stantial processing, i. e., fish blocks and slabs, fish fillets, 
and crab meat. Does not include fresh and frozen shrimp, 
lobsters, scallops, oysters, and whole fish (or fish processed 
only by removal of heads, viscera, or fins, but not otherwise 
processed). 

2/Excludes fresh and frozen. 











In January-December 1964, imports were 
up 3 percent in quantity and 7 percent in value 
from those in January-December 1963. During 
January-December 1964, there were larger 
imports of groundfish blocks (increase mainly 
from Canada and Iceland), flounder fillets, yel- 
low pike fillets, and sea catfish fillets. Imports 
were also up for canned albacore tuna and 
canned sardines notinoil. But there was a de- 
cline inimports of most other canned fish im- 
port items (tuna other than albacore, crab 
meat, oysters, salmon, and sardines in oil). 














From February to March 1965, prices 
were seasonally lower for nearly all of the ma- 
jor fishery products listed in the wholesale price 
index. The March 1965 wholesale price index 
for edible fish and shellfish (fresh, frozen, and 
canned) at 108.3 percent of the 1957-59 average 
was down 1.3 percent from the previous month. 
Compared with March 1964, prices fora num- 
ber of the major items were substantially high- 
er this March with the overall index up 4.0 per- 
cent. 


In the subgroup for drawn, dressed, or whole 
finfish, ex-vessel prices at Boston for large 
haddock in March 1965 dropped 11.8 percent 
from the previous month as a result of the 
usual seasonal increase in landings. Prices 
were lower at New York City for western 
frozen king salmon (down 2.9 percent), and 
prices at Chicago for Fresh Lake Superior 
whitefish were down from the high of the previ - 
ous month. But Great Lakes round yellow pike 
wholesale prices were up 5 cents a pound be- 
cause of very light supplies. From February 
to March 1965 the subgroup index was down 
3.7 percent, but was 9.8 percent higher than 
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Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, March 1965 with Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ee (1957-59=100) 
Mar. | Feb. Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Mar. 
1965 | 1965 1965 | 1965 1965 | 1964 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) vs) 6.8.6 .0.8 6.68 108.3 | 109.7 112.1 | 104.1 
Fresh & Frozen ee A a eee Se ee Oe ear 112.5 | 114.5 118.3 | 1 
Bang, pressed gf Whole wife” © SS POPE PCTTEOPR © ti eR 
H » ige., offshore, drawn, + + « « {Boston bb. a 13 Al 99.2 133.3 
Halibut, West., 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz. | New York bb. AO 40 117.3 | 117.3 118.3/ 89,2 
Salmon, king, lge. & med., drsd., fresh or froz. | New York lb. 83 85 115.3 | 118.8 119.1 | 114.2 
Whitefish, L.Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chica, lb. 63 65 93.3 | 96.3 90.3 | 108.2 
Yellow pike, L.Michigan & Huron, rnd., fresh |New York Ib. 85 80 | 189.2 | 131.0 122.8 | 114.7 
Prete eaeey (Bish & Shellfish, cs) ets Tb aa ele ait 122.3 | 115.1 116,0 
Fillets, 2 +, Skins on, 20-Ib, tins . . | Boston bb. AO A4 97.1 | 105.6 134.8 | 1.7 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . | New York lb. 95 -9T | 111.3 | 113.7 | 109.6) 1131 
Oysters, Sucked, standards. .......- Norfolk gal.|} 6.88] 1.00 115.9 | 118.0 120.1 | 126.5 
Processed zen ( Shellfish); ..... ee ee. ee ee 109.3 | 108.6 | 111.8 
Fillets; fais, ee Ib. ie + « « »« |Boston Ib 38 035 95.0 | 88.7 92.5} 98.9 
Haddock, smil., skins on, 1-1b. pkg. . - | Boston bb. 39 39 112.9 | 114.3 115.8 | 108.5 
Ocean perch, Ige., skins on 1-Ib, pkg. | Boston lb. 31 -31 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 106.9) 114.0 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), brown, 5-Ib. pkg. | Chicago lb. 92 91 | 108.5 | 107.9 | 112.1) 87.2 
aie’ AS SEO reeset oy: “Se eee yee ek ke 101.3 | 101.8 101.8 | 102.2 
“Salmon, pink, No. (16 oz.), 48 cans/cs, . . [Seattle cs. | 20.50; 2100 [ 89.5 | S15 SIS) S45 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No. 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 0z.), 
48 cans/cS. ...++++eeeeee-e + «/Los Angeles! cs,| 1144] 11.56 | 101.6 | 102.6 | 102.6} 103.3 
Mackerel, jack, Calif., No.1 tall (15 0z.), 
48 cans/cS,+ + ++ +e ++ 0 e+ « © + © © «| LosAngeles| cs.| 7.13 | 6.25 120.9 | 105.9 105.9 | 103.9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, 1/4 drawn 
(3-3/4 0z,), 100 cans/cs, .....=.-.~. ~ «|New York cs, | 10,00 | 10,00 128 128.3 128.3 | 118.2 
1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. These 
~ prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. Daily Market News Service ‘Fishery 
Products Reports”’ should be referred to for actual prices. 

































in March 1964 due to sharply higher prices 
this March for ex-vessel haddock and frozen 
halibut. 


Prices for all items in the processedfresh 
fish and shellfish subgroup dropped from Feb- 
ruary to March 1965, with the subgroup index 
down 2.4 percent. The more significant price 
declines were for fresh small haddock fillets 
at Boston (down 8.0 percent), followed by low- 
er prices at New York City for fresh South 
Atlantic shrimp (down 2.1 percent), and a 
slight drop in prices for shucked standard 
oysters. As compared with the same month 
a year earlier, the subgroup index this March 
was lower by 3.3 percent because of lower 
prices for fresh shrimp and oysters which were 
partially offset by much higher prices this 
March for fresh haddock fillets (up 25 percent 
from March 1964). 


The March 1965 subgroup index for proc- 
essed frozen fish and shellfish rose only 0.6 
percent from the previous month. But prices 
for frozen flounder fillets were up 7.1 percent 
in that period and for frozen shrimp at Chica- 
go up 0.6 percent. The subgroup index this 





March was 13.6 percent higher than in March 
1964 chiefly because of substantially higher 
prices for frozen shrimp (up 24.4 percent) 
and frozen haddock fillets (up 4.1 percent). 


Lower prices for canned pink salmon and 
canned tuna in March 1965 were responsible 
for a 0.5-percent drop from the previous 
month in the subgroup index for canned fish- 
ery products. Lower prices for canned pink 
salmon were established as a spur to in- 
creased sales and to continue the good move- 
ment of canners! stocks. Canned tuna prices 
for advertised brands were unchanged from 
the previous month, but slightly lower prices 
for "other packers! labels" caused a 1-per- 
cent drop in the average canned tuna price. 
California canneries paid more for ex-vessel 
jack mackerel in March and prices for the 
canned product rose 14.2 percent above the 
previous month. As compared with the same 
month a year earlier, prices in March 1965 
were higher for canned Maine sardines and 
jack mackerel. But those higher prices were 
offset by lower prices for canned pink salmon 
and canned tuna, and this March the subgroup 
index was down 0.9 percent from March 1964. 
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FISH MEAL 


WORLD PRODUCTION, JANUARY 1965 
WITH COMPARISONS: 

The high level of fish meal production in 
Peru was the dominant factor in world fish 
meal production in December 1964 and Janu- 
ary 1965 as output in the United States and 
several other countries declined seasonally. 
World output in January 1965 showed a mod- 
est decline from the same month in the pre- 
vious year due to lower production in Chile, 
South Africa, Norway, Iceland, West Germany, 
and Denmark. 





World fish meal production in 1964 was 
considerably above that in 1963. The in- 
crease was due largely to expanded produc- 
tion in Peru. Higher production in 1964 was 
also reported in Norway, South Africa, Chile, 
Iceland, Angola, and Denmark. The increase 












































World Fish Meal Production by Countries, January 1965, 
Ree December 1964, and Year 1964 with Comparisons 
| Jan. Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
} Country 1965] 1964 1964 1964 | 1963 
(Metric Tons). 
! 
ROR 5 «5 Sie 6 5,441 3,405 5,621 56,215) 77,436 
Denmark ..... 5,887 8,799 5,161) 109,687) 100,001 
PRERNIOR «530-5 dus 1,100} 1,100] 1,10 13,20 13,200 
\German Fed. Rep.| 4,635 6,757 5,116 73,900) 73,997 
|Netherlands.... | 1/ 800; 1/ 2/6,700) 6,800 
fiesta inhale! tee T/ 1/ T/ T/ 3/21,687 
Lo. aA ~ §90 T,070 ™~ 622} ~ 7,600) ~ 6,636 
|United Kingdom 7,259| 17,736] 5,720 74,813] 75,331 
|United States... 2,512 1,667 6,610} 189,553)4/232,133 
|Angola....... 1/ 5,548 6,985 59,701/- 31,829 
Iceland....... “4,200 5,736 9,253) 127,739 87,730 
|Norway....... 5,894 8,607] 10,172) 185,901) 131,546 
Peru ......2. 194,104 | 195,551 | 180,979] 1,552,214) 1,159,233 
So. Afr. (incl. 
| S.-W. Afr.)... 8,744| 14,302 1,075]4/257,440] 238,269 
Belgium...... 375 375 375], 4,500 4,500 
he. 3s, aes 12,855 | 21,848| 9,836] 144,456] 92,715 
Morocco. ..... 1/ 270 1/ 5/18,450} 6/19,000 
= = = = 

Total...... 253,596 | 283,571 | 248,625] 2,882,069]2,372,043 
| 1/Data not available. 
2/Data available only for Jan. Oct. 1964. 
3/Data available only for Jan. -Nov. 1963. 
4/Revised. 
Gfinimated. only for Jan. -Nov. 1964. 

te: Japan does not report fish meal production to the I 1A f Fish Meal 

Manufacturers at present. 
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was partly offset by lower production in Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Most of the principal countries producing 
fish meal submit data to the International As- 
sociation of Fish Meal Manufacturers month- 
ly (see table). 


* KK Ke 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS FOR 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1963-64: 

Member countries of the Fish Meal Ex- 
porters' Organization (FEO) account for about 
90 percent of world exports of fish meal. The 
FEO countries are Chile, Angola, Iceland, 
Norway, Peru, and South Africa/South-West 
Africa. 

















Table 1 - Exports of Fish Meal by Member Countries 
of the FEO, 1963-64 
|__Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
Country 1964 [1963 [1964 [1963/1964 [1963 1964] 1963 
ouut oo etree Ole (1,000 Metric Tons). ...... 
Chile... eevee 9.3] 2.8] 12.4) 1.41/11.6] 3.8) 137.8] ° 86.8 
Angola........+. 4.8) 3.6] 4.2] 1.8 4.0) 7.0} 56.0) 30.0 
—celand........+- 10.9} 10.2] 10.9] 14.7 12.4] 17.6) 124.3) 99.1 
Norway ......-. 12.8] 12.1] 14.4) 15.9 9.1] 18.1) 179.4) 102.1 
POTU . cc ccccees 84.4) 83.3/109.7) 90.4 123.8/104.7/1,416.5/1,159.3 
So. Africa (including 
S.-W. Africa)... | 25.5] 40.9} 18.7] 18.9 13.7] 13.4] 226.5} 198.8 
Total........ 147.7 |152.9]170.3/142.9 174.6 |164.6 |2,140.5]1,678.0 



































The FAO countries produced 2.3 million 
metric tons of fish meal in 1964 or about 70 
percent of total world production estimated 
at 3.3 million tons. 


















































Table 2 - Production of Fish Meal by Member Countries 
of the FEO, 1963-64 
Oct. £ Nov. | Dec. | Jan.-Dec. 
Country 1964 1963 [1964 [1963 | 1964 i963 | 1964 | 1963 
ww otek (1,000 Metric Tons) ....... 
Chile... .eeeeees 10.7} 0.9) 9.6) 3.7 9.8] 13.1) 147.0 92.7 
Angola......eees 5.4) 3.6) 5.2) 3.Q 5.0) 7.4 57.0 31.5 
Iceland. ....2eeee- 13.1) 0.9} 3.2) 0.8 9.3) 8.7) 127.7 87.7 
Norway ..+-++-ee 15.8] 7.8] 13.1] 12.1) 10.2} 9.6) 185.9] 132.2 
Peru... cccsseces 130.5} 76.8)181.7/116.1) 181.0/139.7)1,552.2/1,159.2 
So, Africa (including 
S.-W. Africa). ...] 16.0] 17.06] 9.0] 3.@ 1.0] 1.2) 257.4) 238.0 
Total. ........ 191.5 ]107.0]221.8/139.9 216.3]179.7|2,327.9]1,741.3 
1/Estimated. 
Note: Because of rounding, some totals do not add. 
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Total fish meal exports by FEO countries 
in 1964 totaled 2.1 million tons, an increase 
of about 28 percent from the previous year, 
In 1964, Peru accounted for about 66 percent 
of total fish meal exports reported by FEO 
countries. 


SALMON 


JAPAN AND U.S.S.R. 
SALMON CATCH IN 1964: 

The Japanese Fisheries Agency on Febru- 
ary 8, 1965, released Japan's 1964 salmon 
catch data compiled in preparation for the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Northwest Pacific 
Fisheries Commission Vapan-U.S.S.R.), which 
convened March 2, According to the Agency's 
tabulations, Japan's 1964 salmon catch totaled 
105,035 metric tons. 





a 





Aboard a Japanese fishing vessel in North Pacific, pulling in a 
gill net and removing salmon. 
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Japan and U.S.S.R. Salmon Catch by Species, 1964 
Fishery Red [chum | Pink |sitver King | Total 
6 vec ier ete" 8™ (Metric Tons). ...., 
Japan: 
Mothership fishery 14,125)17,896| 3,048] 8,250/1,130] 44,449 
Land-based gill-net 
fishery 160) 14,797 |15,716| 4,252 7891/35, 714 
Land-based long-line} 
fishery 12! 3,184] 7,296 13 54) 10,559 
Japan Sea & Pacific 
coastal fishery 6| 4,870] 9,293 50) 94) 14,313 
ON. «kn bobs 14,303} 40,747 |35,353) 12,565) 2,067/ 105,035 
1U.S.S.R.: 
Far Eastern coastal 
fishery 2,692) 27,794/14,678) 1,118)1,431) 47,715 
I/lncludes 9,012 metric tons taken in Area A (north of 45° N, latitude). 





The Agency also announced that the 1964 
Soviet Far Eastern coastal salmon catch to- 
taled 47,715 metric tons (26 percent below 
that country's catch target of 65,000 tons), a 
postwar record low. The Russian salmon 
catch in 1963 totaled 81,130 metric tons. (Sui- 
san Keizai Shimbun, February 16; Hokkai Sui- 
san, February 15, 1965.) 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON FISHING BOATS: 

The needs of developing countries for 
smaller fishing craft (under 100 gross tons) 
especially adaptable for fishing their own lo- 
cal waters will be the theme of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization's (FAO) 3rd Interna- 
tional Technical Meeting on Fishing Boats, to 
be held at Gdteborg, Sweden, October 23-29, 
1965. The meeting is in conjunction with the 3rd 
Swedish International Fishery Trade Fair, also 
to be held at Goteborg, October 29-November 7. 





In an interview, Chief of FAO's Fishing 
Boat Section and technical secretary for the 
Goteborg meeting said: 


"The importance of these smaller craft is 
simply that they so greatly outnumber the 
larger boats in the world's fisheries. The 
small boats pose many interesting and diffi- 
cult technical problems. They are products 
of local development, designed both from tradi 
tion and from a need to meet local conditions, 
while making use of local materials. What we 
hope to accomplish at G6éteborg is to come up 
with ideas and recommendations that will en- 
able us to set better standards for the smaller 
boats."' Naval architects and marine engi- 
neers so far have devoted little time to such 
smaller craft. Yet they have an importance 
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that cannot be overlooked if fishing is to prog- 
ress in the developing nations, as well as in 
developed nations, he said. 


The prospectus for the Goéteborg meeting 
calls for a review of technical progress in 
naval architecture and marine engineering. 
Delegates will review current developments 
in fishing vessel design and prospects for the 
future, the social and economic background 
affecting fishing in the developing nations, the 
seaworthy aspects and workability of small 
craft, powering and engineering, as well as a 
breakdown of design problems covering ves- 
sels of 20 gross tons and under, and those of 
20 to 100 gross tons. Mechanization of na- 
tive craft with outboards will also be studied. 


The head of FAO's Fishing Boat Section 
pointed out that since 1947 when the first in- 
ternational meeting on fishing boats was held 
at Gdteborg, FAO has undertaken a number 
of missions to help developing countries im- 
prove the designs of their fishing vessels. 
Several thousand vessels had been built from 
FAO designs and, although this was not a 
great number, a wealth of experience has 
been gained, much of which would be reviewed 
during the coming meeting. A number of spe- 
cialized meetings on fishing-vessel design 
have been held in various parts of the world, 
he said. Among the FAO-sponsored meetings 
were: the lst FAO Fishing Boat Congress, 
held in Paris and Miami in 1953; the 2nd Con- 
gress in Rome in 1959; the FAO Research 
Vessel Forum at Tokyo in 1961; the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council/FAO Symposium 
on Mechanization of Fishing Craft at Seoul in 
1962; and the FAO Fishing Vessel Stability 
Meeting at Gdarisk, Poland, in 1963. In addi- 
tion, the 1st and 2nd FAO Fishing Gear Con- 
gresses, held at Hamburg in 1947 and London 
in 1963, dealt with certain aspects of fishing- 
vessel design. 


About 300 participants from some 30 coun- 
tries are expected to attend the Géteborg 
meeting. About 35 technical papers will be 
presented, several of them by FAO experts. 
(Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 
February 1965.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1964 p. 64, Aug. 
1963 p. 67. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
MARINE RESOURCES RESEARCH 
MEETS IN ROME: 








How to promote a more rational exploita- 
tion of the world's ocean resources was dis- 
cussed by 15 fisheries scientists from 11 na- 
tions at the 3rd Session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Marine Resources Research, Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), held in 
Rome, March 1-8, 1965. Set up in 1963, the 
Committee's principal function is to help FAO 
in establishing a worldwide program of re~- 
search into the resources of the sea. Another 
of its functions is to advise on how to improve 
international cooperation in using the living 
resources of the sea. 


Speaking before the Committee's opening 
session, Dr. B. R. Sen, FAO's Director-Gen- 
eral said that international cooperation was a 
must" if the living resources of the sea are 
to be rationally exploited. He cited the de- 
clining Antarctic whale stocks as an example 
of what can happen in other important fisher- 
ies unless the nations agree to a truly inter- 
national long-term planning of the world sea 
harvest. 


"In the 12 months since this Advisory Com- 
mittee last met," the Director-General said, 
"we have seen the International Whaling Com- 
mission fail to achieve agreement for the con- 
servation of these severely depleted stocks, 
with the result that once again they will be 
overexploited by the powerful whaling fleets 
of several nations. The case of the Antarctic 
whales is important to me in its own right, as 
we see a large food resource being destroyed." 
Perhaps more important, he said, was that 
failure to secure rational exploitation in this 
case might weaken other international efforts 
aimed at securing wiser management of the 
world's marine resources. 


Some countries are presently attempting 
to convene an extraordinary meeting of the 
Whaling Commission to deal with the problem, 
he added. If such an extraordinary meeting 
were held and again failed to solve the Antarc- 
tic whale problem, FAO was willing, at the re- 
quest of member governments, to call an 
emergency meeting of the countries directly 
concerned, the Director-General said. He al- 
so told the Advisory Committee's 15 scien- 
tists that he would propose to FAO's next 
Conference, which is to be held in November 
1965, the establishment of a permanent com- 
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mittee on fisheries and a major strengthening 
of FAO work in fisheries. 


One of the proposed committee's principal 
tasks, he said, would be periodically "to con- 
duct general reviews of fishery problems of 
an international character and to suggest 
measures for their solution." 


Strengthening of FAO's work in fisheries 
was necessary, he said, "to cope with the 
enormously increased demand on FAO re- 
sulting from the situation in world fisheries." 


"The situation is becoming more and more 
complex; it requires not only a rational plan- 
ning for long-term development, but in cer- 
tain cases emergency action." 


Following Dr. Sen's remarks, Roy Jack- 
son, Director of FAO's Division of Fisheries 
told the meeting that expansion of the organi- 
zation's work in fisheries was imperative if 
FAO was to be of maximum use to the fishing 
nations, particularly the developing ones. 


The problems are still arising faster than 
we can even begin to consider them, let alone 
solve them. This is our present situation," 
he said. 


Among the priorities, he said, were the 
need for more research on stocks and fish 
population dynamics, studies on the growing 
pollution of marine waters, strengthening 
FAO's field program in fisheries, and the 
launching of the World Program of Marine 
Resources Research, proposed last year by 
Dr. Sen. 


At the 1965 Session the Committee also 
reviewed the fisheries aspects of the pollution 
of marine waters and the work of FAO's vari- 
ous regional fisheries councils and commis- 
sions, and advised FAO on its proposed pro- 
gram of work in fisheries research and man- 
agement for 1966/67. 


The 3rd Session of the Committee was pre- 
ceded by a meeting held February 25-28 of 
the Committee's working group on direct and 
more speedy estimation of fish abundance. 


The Advisory Committee meets once a 
year and reports its findings to the FAO Di- 
rector-General, Its members are from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Ghana, India, Japan, the Nether- 
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lands, Poland, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union. The scientists 
are appointed to the Committee by the FAO 
Director-General on the basis of their expert 
knowledge, and not as representatives of their 
governments, 


In addition to its FAO role, the Committee 
acts as the advisory group on the oceano- 
graphic aspects of fisheries to the InterGov- 
ernmental Oceanographic Commission of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), (Food and 
Agriculture Organization Rome, February 26 
and March 1, 1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1964 p. 42. 








FISHERY TRADE FAIR 


THIRD SWEDISH INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR TO BE HELD AT GOTEBORG: 

The 3rd Swedish International Fishery 
Trade Fair will be held at Goteborg, October 
29 to November 7, 1965, in the Swedish Trade 
Fair's exhibition halls (Svenska Massan). 








The third International 


Fishery Trade Fair 
in Sweden 


29/10-7/11 





THE FAO WORLD CONGRESS REGARDING QUESTIONS 
OF FISHING BOATS 
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Products on display at the fair will be: 


(1) Fishing boats, lifeboats, liferafts, 
wheelhouses; 


(2) Engines, pumps, winches, steering 
gear, propellers; 


(3) Anchors, chains, fittings, cordage, 
tarpaulins; 


(4) Télephones, radios, direction-find- 
ers, electrical equipment; 


(5) Trawls, drift nets, and similar 
equipment; 


(6) Oilskins, boots, vests, gloves; 


(7) Freezing and refrigerating machines, 
gutting and cutting machines; 


(8) Conveyors, loading tables, packing 
machines, forklift trucks, scales; 


(9) Fuel and lubricants, paints and 
varnishes, 


The 1st and 2nd Swedish International 
Fishery Trade Fairs were held at the same 
place and premises in 1961 and 1963, respec- 
tively. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Fair, hold a conference on fish- 
ing craft problems. About 300 representa- 
tives from 30 countries are expected to par- 
ticipate in the FAO conference, which is 
scheduled for October 23-29, 1965. Similar 
conferences have previously been held in 
Paris in 1953, and in Rome in 1959. (United 
re orgd Consulate, Goteborg, February 18, 
1965, 


NORTHWEST PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


JAPANESE AND SOVIET PRECONFERENCE 
VIEWS ON SALMON AND 
CRAB NEGOTIATIONS: 





The U.S.S.R. is alarmed at the decline of 
the salmon catch in the northwest Pacific. 
That was a major point of a Soviet fishery 
negotiator who outlined Soviet views for the 
Japanese newspaper Hokkaido Shimbun prior 
to the opening on March 1, 1965, of the ninth 
annual meeting of the Northwest Pacific Fish- 
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eries Commission. (The Commission sets 
salmon and king crab catch quotas in western 
Pacific waters covered under a Japanese-So- 
viet treaty. Treaty waters north of 45° N, 
latitude are designated Area A; those south 
of 45° N, latitude are designated Area B.) 
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A catch of salmon aboard a Japanese high-seas mothership oper- 
ating in the North Pacific Ocean during the salmon season. 


Discussing salmon fishing, the Soviet ne- 
gotiator in his article in the Japanese news~ 
paper painted a pessimistic picture of the 
continuing decline of salmon resources: the 
combined Japanese and Soviet catch in North- 
west Pacific Treaty waters in 1964 (about 
155,000 metric tons) was less than half that 
of 8 to 10 years ago; the spawning migration 
of salmon was "insignificant;" and finally, the 
the pink salmon catch in treaty waters (55,000 
tons in 1964) was less than a quarter of that 
of a decade ago. This he found "alarming." 


























Soviet Salmon Catch in the Northwest Pacific, 1962-1964 
Species aur 
1964 =| 1963 | 1962 
s9§ ia ee (Metric Tom . 2 ..«.2:6, aie» 
Red salmon ... 2,692.1 3,442.0 4,649.0 
Chum salmon . 27, 794.6 33,565.7 33,992.0 
Pink salmon ...| 14,678.8 35, 766.7 16, 284.0 
Silver salmon ..| 1,118.3 7, 353.1 4, 680.0 
King salmon ..| 1,431.3 1,003.3 960.0 
Total 47,715.1 81, 130.8 60, 565.0 











Referring specifically to salmon fishing 
in the B-area, the Soviet negotiator cited his 
belief that the catch was small and costly, 
and the salmon runs declining steadily. Thus 
one task of the fisheries talks will be "to 
prevent the danger of extermination of salm- 
on resources," 
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The Soviet negotiator also said that the 
regulation of crab fishing on the Asian Con- 
tinental Shelf and the proper control of her- 
ring fishing in the Hokkaido-Sakhalin area 
were "pressing problems." (United States 
Consul, Sapporo, Japan, February 25, 1965.) 


Japanese preconference views on the ne- 
gotiations were summarized in the Japanese 
periodical Tokyo Shimbun, January 19,1965. 
The main points were as follows: 





The Japanese Government, with industry 
support, will insist on a Japanese salmon 
catch quota in 1965 for Areas A and B com- 
bined of 120,000 met: - tons (the same as in 
1963, but up 10,000 tons from 1964). In sup- 
port of their position the Japanese cite the 
theory of alternating lean and good salmon 
seasons which indicates 1965 will be a good 
year. (United States Embassy, Tokyo, Janu- 
ary 25, 1965.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 72; July 
1964 p. 42; June 1964 p. 60. 








NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL COMMISSION 


8TH ANNUAL MEETING 
CONVENES IN TOKYO: 

The 8th annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Fur Seal Commission was held in Tokyo, 
February 22-26, 1965, with the four govern- 
ments which are Parties to the Interim Con- 
vention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur 
Seals participating. The Convention entered 
into force in 1957 on ratification by Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 
It was the first meeting held by the Commis- 
sion since the Convention was amended by a 
Protocol which was ratified by the four gov- 
ernments in 1964, 





At the meeting the Commission reviewed 
and approved the research and management 
work done in 1964 on the fur-seal herds of 
the Commander, Robben, and Pribilof Islands. 
The seal herds of Robben Island and the Com- 
mander Islands continue to show a favorable 
increase in numbers. The herd on the Pribi- 
lof Islands is considered to be nearing opti- 
mum size, but uncertainties regarding that 
conclusion still remain, No further reduc- 


tion of the female component of the Pribilof 
herd is planned, but a kill of females limited 
to the estimated annual surplus will be con- 
tinued. Efforts are being directed toward re- 
finement of seal population research, The 
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commercial harvest of seals in 1964 was 
18,873 from Robben Island and the Command- 
er Islands and 65,432 from the Pribilof Is= 
lands. This compares with 14,656 and 86,246 
respectively, taken in 1963. 


During 1964, Japanese and Canadian scien- 
tists visited the Pribilof Islands to observe 
and participate in the research work being 
carried out in the United States. 


The Commission has as its major respon- 
sibility investigation of the fur seal popula- 
tions of the North Pacific Ocean and determi- 
nation of the measures which will make pos- 
sible the maximum sustained yield from that 
resource. (Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Tokyo, February 19, 1965.) 


The Commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the member countries. They 
are William M. Sprules, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Canada; 
Tomoyoshi Kamenaga, Chief, Production Di- 
vision, Fisheries Agency of Japan; A. S. 
Babaev, Chief Specialist, State Committee 
on Fisheries, U.S.S.R.; and Ralph C, Baker, 
Assistant Director for Resource Develop- 
ment, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
United States. Kamenaga as Chairman of 
the Commission presided at the meetings. 
The Commission meeting was preceded by a 
meeting of the Commission's Standing Scien- 
tific Committee which began February 15. 


The Soviet Commissioner was elected 
Chairman of the Commission and the United 
States Commissioner was elected Vice Chair- 
man, The term of the newly elected officers 
will extend through the next annual meeting 
which will be held in Ottawa, Canada, begin- 
ning February 21, 1966. The Standing Scien- 
tific Committee will meet one week earlier 
to consider the results of the preceding year's 
investigations and to prenare its report for 
the Commission, 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1964 p. 48. 








GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) 


TWENTY -SECOND SESSION 
MEETS IN GENEVA: 

Further reduction of import restrictions 
was an important item on the agenda of the 
22nd Session of the Contracting Parties tothe 
GATT scheduled to meet in Geneva, March 
2-26, 1965. The agenda also called for a dis- 
cussion of trade expansion in the less devel- 
oped countries. 
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International (Contd.): 


Two countries, Malta and Malawi, have 
adhered to the GATT since the 21st Session, 
bringing the total number of contracting par- 
ties to 64. 


The GATT is the principal international 
forum in which trade policy problems are 
discussed and resolved among the world's 
trading nations. The GATT, whose members 
are responsible for over 80 percent of world 
trade, is the multilateral trade agreement 
which replaced the old bilateral trading sys- 
tem existing prior to World War II. The Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations for the lowering of 
trade barriers is also taking place within the 
framework of the GATT. (U.S. Department 
of State, March 1, 1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1964 p. 41. 








LAW OF THE SEA 


CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS RATIFIED BY 
ITALY AND NEW ZEALAND: 

On January 18, 1965, New Zealand depos- 
ited its ratification of the Convention on the 
Continental Shelf. The Convention entered in- 
to force June 10, 1964. 





On December 17, 1964, Italy deposited its 
accession to the Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone, and the Conven- 
tion on the High Seas. Those Conventions en- 
tered into force September 10, 1964, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1962, respectively. 


The Conventions ratified by New Zealand 
and Italy were formulated at the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the Sea at 
Geneva on April 29, 1958. (Department of 
State Bulletin, February 22, 1965. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Mar. 1965 p. 83; Jan. 
." p- 59; Dec. 1964 p. 39; Nov. 1964 p. 70; Oct. 1964 p. 
49. 





UNESCO INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC COMMISSION 


10C ESTABLISHES WORKING GROUP 
ON MUTUAL ASSISTANCE: 

The Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission (IOC) of UNESCO at its Third 
Session, which met June 1964 in Paris, passed 
a resolution recognizing the urgent necessity 
for mutual assistance between its Member 
States in developing their national programs 
in order to study the oceans as a whole more 
thoroughly. (IOC programs are carried out 
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through cooperative action by Member States 
rather than by centralized action.) 


At the June 1964 meeting, IOC decided to 
establish a Working Group on Mutual Assist- 
ance to carry out the following tasks, among 
others: (1) Encourage sister-relationships 
between universities and government agencies 
in advanced countries on the one hand and de- 
veloping countries on the other. (2) Obtain 
and arrange to report information on the 
availability of reliable, easily operated, and 
relatively inexpensive oceanographic instru- 
ments; also report on standard methods and 
procedures. (3) Study and advise on curricula 
and methods for educating marine scientists 
and technicians. (4) Help Member States to 
obtain needed financial and technical assist- 
ance for development of marine sciences, (5) 
Arrange for places on research vessels for 
the training of marine scientists and techni- 
cians of developing countries. (6) Encourage 
regional collaboration between institutions 
working in neighboring areas. (Pacific Science 
Association Information Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 
6, December 1964.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1964 p. 44. 














UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS TO AID 
FISHERIES IN ARGENTINA, GHANA, 
PAKISTAN, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
AND EAST AFRICA: 

The Governing Council of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund held its Thirteenth Session 
in New York City, January 11-18, 1965, and 
approved five new fishery development proj- 
ects. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
will serve as the executing agency for the 
projects. 





The projects may offer an opportunity to 
United States firms to compete internationally 
in providing consultative services, or equip- 
ment and materials. 


Following are summaries of the five fish- 
ery development projects approved: 


Argentina (SF/R. 10/Addendum 2): Fishery develop- 
ment project: Fund allocation $1,509,400; recipient gov- 
ernment counterpart contribution $1,572,000; duration 5 
years. 


Argentina's fisheries landings of a little over 100,000 
metric tons a year are thought to be only a fraction of 
the country's marine potential. 


The immediate objectives of the Special Fund project 
in Argentina are to: (1) conduct an’ extensive exploratory 
fishing survey; and (2) provide advisory services to help 
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International (Contd.): 


the Argentine Government and industry overcome in- 
stitutional and other problems which have been ham- 
pering fisheries development. 


Purse-seine fishing for anchovy, mackerel, and 
other pelagic species will be emphasized at the start 
of exploratory work. The introduction of purse seines 
may provide an immediate solution to the raw material 
shortage at Argentine fish meal plants and canneries. 
Other resources that may be studied by exploratory 
fishing are shrimp, bottomfish, squid, and octopus. 
Echo-sounding surveys with vertical and horizontal 
sonic equipment will be made during exploratory fish- 
ing. 


For this project, the Special Fund will provide an 
exploratory fishing vessel equipped with fishing gear; 
additional research equipment; and an international ex- 
pert team consisting of two biologists, one or twomas- 
ter fishermen, an economist, and a Project Manager 
who will be a fisheries industry expert with consider- 
able background in technology. Additional consultative 
services will be made available to cope with special 
problems in different fields. Several fellowships for 
Argentine students will also be provided. 


The Argentine Government will provide an explora- 
tory fishing vessel, additional research and support 
personnel, and maintenance expenses for the project. 


Ghana (SF/R.10/Addendum 17): Fishery research 
unit: Special Fund allocation $1,413,600; counterpart 
contribution $850,000; duration 5 years. 


The Special Fund project in Ghana will assist in the 
development of fisheries through the establishment and 
operation of a marine research unit. The unit, which 
will be operated initially by an international team of 
experts in cooperation with specialists from Ghana, 
will be concerned mainly with practical problems of 
application. Emphasis will be on the biological and 
technological studies required for efficient exploitation 
of such resources as tropical sardines, horse macker- 
el, tuna, and some bottomfish species. Oceanographic 
work of the unit will be limited to relatively simple 
measurements having direct bearing on the availablity, 
abundance, and distribution of exploitable fish stocks. 


In view of the need to study tropical sardines and 
other resources on a regional basis, consideration will 
be given during the course of the Ghana project to set- 
ting up a regional scheme involving other West African 
countries. 


For the implementation of the Ghana project, the 
Special Fund will provide laboratory equipment, fish- 
ing gear, and other equipment; several student fellow- 
ships; and a team of international experts consisting 
of a Project Manager, several.biologists, an oceanog~ 
rapher, two fishing experts, and an economist exper- 
enced in practical fishery problems. In addition, con- 
sultative services will be made available to cope with 
special problems. 


The Government of Ghana will contribute a profes- 
sional counterpart staff and clerical services; landand 
buildings; an experimental fishing vessel; maintenance 
of the vessel; and miscellaneous services and facili- 
ties, 











After termination of Special Fund assistance, the 
Government of Ghana will assume full responsibility to 
operate the research unit and participate in a regional 
fishery scheme that might be developed by that time. 


Pakistan (SF/R.10/Addendum 40): Survey for the 
development of fisheries in East Pakistan: Special 
Fund allocation $1,505,800; counterpart contribution 
$1,145,000; duration 5 years. 


The aims of the Pakistan project are to: (1) carry 
out exploratory fishing trials and biological studies; 
(2) develop a core of skilled Pakistan fishermen; (3) 
examine current Pakistan practices of marketing and 
distribution, and initiate experiments for their improve- 
ment; and (4) develop an efficient system of recording 
fisheries statistics. 





Fig. 1 - East Pakistan stake-met fishing during the winter season in the Bay of 
Bengal. 


Trial fishing will take place mainly in the Bay of 
Bengal and the lower reaches of the main river sys-~ 
tems. Two vessels will be used and a number of dif- 
ferent fishing techniques will be tried, including trawl- 
ing, purse-seining, gill-netting, and long-lining. If the 
potential of the salt-water fisheries turns out to be 
limited, the project will concentrate upon the problems 
of Pakistan's fresh-water fisheries. 


For the implementation of this project, the Special 
Fund will provide an exploratory fishing vessel; fishing 
gear and other equipment; some land vehicles; and an 
international team of experts consisting of a Project 
Manager, two fishery biologists (one of them experi- 
enced in hydrography), two master ip agli a gear 
technologist, one marketing expert, ohe statistician, 
and consultants on special problems. A limited number 
of fellowships will be given to selected Pakistan mem~ 
bers of the counterpart staff to provide training abroad 
in highly technical fields. 


The Pakistan Government will contribute a counter- 
part staff, an exploratory fishing vessel with crew, 
shore facilities, some equipment, and all operating and 
maintenance expenses. 





Central America Regional (SF/R.10/Addendum 65)-- 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua: Fishery development project; Special Fund 
allocation $1,828,900; counterpart contribution, equiva~ 
lent of: $2,170,000; duration 6 years. 
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Fisheries in Central America are concerned mainly 
with the shrimp and spiny lobster export industry; 
there are no important fisheries in the region supply- 
ing the domestic market. The underdeveloped state of 
the fisheries is mostly due to lack of experienced fish- 
ery administrations in most of the countries concerned, 
insufficient knowledge of available resources and meth- 
ods of exploiting them, and lack of modern marketing 
systems. 


The Special Fund fishery development project in 
Central America will aim at increasing the production 
and consumption of fish and fishery products on < re- 
gional basis.. There will be four main fields of activ- 
ity: (1) strengthening of fishery administrations; (2) 
development and management of various fisheries; (3) 
improvement of processing and marketing; and (4) a 
general resource survey. 


An offshore fishing survey will be carried out with 
a chartered vessel, Fishing survey operations will be 
mainly in Pacific waters, with particular emphasis on 
deep-water shrimp stocks and finfish resources on the 
Continental Shelf, (Pertinent information from the fish- 
ing surveys of the Caribbean Fishery Development 
Project, whichis a separate regional scheme supported 
by the Special Fund, will be made available to the Cen- 
tral American project.) 


For the implementation of this project, the Special 
Fund will provide three mediuin-to-small vessels and 
fishing gear; a chartered vessel for an offshore survey; 
land vehicles and other equipment; several student fel- 
lowships; an international team of experts; consultant 
services; and subcontracts for highly specialized stud- 
ies. 


The contribution of the Central American Govern- 
ments will include counterpart staff and crew; mainte- 
nance expenses; and miscellaneous services and facil- 
ities. 


Regional--East Africa (SF/R.10/Addendum 69)-- 
Kenya, Uganda, and the United Republic of Tanzania: 
Lake Victoria fisheries research; Special Fund alloca- 
tion $763,400; counterpart contribution, equivalent of 
$580,000; duration 5 years. 








_ The purpose of this Special Fund project is to assist 
in the development and management of fresh-water 
fisheries in East Africa through biological investiga- 
tions and economic surveys. The project is aimed at 
expanding the activities of the East African Fresh-wa- 
ter Fisheries Research Organization, which has car- 
ried out biological research on Lake Victoria and in 
other areas since 1947. The Organization is jointly 
Supported by the Governments of Kenya, Uganda, and 
the United Republic of Tanzania. 


Exploratory fishing and biological research under 
the Special Fund project will be concentrated on Lake 
Victoria, Economic surveys and marketing studies 
may be spread over a broader area. 


To help carry out the project, the Special Fund will 
recruit a team of international experts, including a bi- 
ologist, a hydrobiologist, a statistician, a master fish- 
erman, and an economist. The Special Fund will also 
provide a fully equipped research vessel, some field 
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and laboratory equipment, and several fellowships for 
African students. 


The East African Governments involved will con- 
tribute a counterpart staff, laboratory and shore facili- 
ties, and a small fishing vessel. After conclusion of 
Special Fund support, the African Governments will as- 
sume full responsibility for continuing the research 
programs with their local staff. 


It is expected that the results of the studies during 
and after the period of Special Fund support will speed 
up investment in the fresh-water fisheries of the re- 
gion, and make an early contribution towards economic 
growth in East Africa. 

















Fig. 2 - In Lake Victoria, Kenya, a floating screen of papyrus rushes (about 
200 feet long) is poled out into the lake a short distance from shore, Two 
ends are drawn together forming a trap out of which surface fish cannot 
escape. 


More detailed summaries of the above projects may 
be obtained from Trade Opportunities Staff, BDSA- 
6192, Room 4203, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. Telephone WO 7-4674 (Area 
Code 202). Inquiries should contain the project number 
for the Summary" desired. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1965 p. 60, 





SOCIALIST COUNTRIES FISHING 
VESSEL CONGRESS 


HELD AT LENINGRAD: 

The 2nd Socialist Countries Fishing Ves- 
sel Congress held at Leningrad, Nov. 17-24, 
1964, was attended by more than 300 persons 
from the U.S.S.R., Poland, East Germany, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. About 220 
participants were from the Soviet Union and 
36 from Poland. There were no observers 
or guests. The first Congress was held at 
Leningrad in 1956; the third is expected to be 
held before 1969. 





Some 59 papers and other communications 
were discussed at the Conference which was 
organized in three sections: (1) Fishing tech- 
niques and economics, covering the entire field 
of fishing vessel operations; (2) General oper- 
ational problems, including unloading at sea, 
fish processing at sea, etc.; (3) Technical mat- 
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ters, including construction of vessels, en- 
gines, etc., application of computers to con- 
struction, noise prevention, etc. 


Considerable discussion was focused on 
the desirability of developing single vessels 
or fleet operations. All agreed fleet opera- 
tion was necessary in distant waters where 
shore bases were unavailable. But there was 
no answer to whether single vessels or fleets 
were more economical, Fleets were deemed 
best from the technical standpoint and with 
regard to quality of fishery products. In the 
economic considerations there must be in~ 
cluded the loss of vessels while unloading at 
sea and the difficulties encountered when 
many vessels are fishing in the same area. 
Unloading at sea has not been solved satis~- 
factorily. There was general discussion on 
motherships carrying fishing craft on board. 
That approach is needed for fishing distant 
waters lacking shore bases. Poland plans to 
build one or more vessels of that type. 


No binding decisions were reached at the 
Congress. A final protocol was signed but 
each country was left to draw its own conclu- 
sions from the papers presented and the dis- 
cussions. The protocol covered modern 
ocean-fishing fleet developments with regard 
to vessel engines, machine rooms, mechani- 
cal processing of fish on board, facilities for 
locating fish and control of fishing equipment, 
noise prevention, static balance of vessels, 
use of computers, exchange of information 
by Socialist countries. The third Congress 
to be held prior to 1969 was also covered in 
the protocol. 


The Soviet Union agreed to publish the 
Conference papers and a summary of the dis- 
cussions held. _ 





Australia 


SPINY LOBSTERS TOO HIGH-PRICED 
FOR SYDNEY RESTAURANTS: 

Lobsters (spiny) were omitted from the 
menu of most restaurants and night clubs in 
Sydney, Australia, during the latter part of 
1964 because they were too high-priced. Ac- 
cording to the president of the Master Fish 
Merchants Association, it was impossible to 
sell lobsters even at a small profit to cover 
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expenses without being accused by customers 
of "robbing the public." 


Night clubs shared part of the blame for 
prices termed fantastic that were paid for 
lobsters at the local market auctions. Low- 
cost meals for club members were said to be 
subsidized with profits made from gambling 
machines, and as a result night clubs did not 
care what they paid for lobsters which was 
considered unfair competition to other busi- 
nesses. 


The financial position of many retail fish 
stores in Sydney was described as critical be- 
cause of the scarcity of fresh fish and the high 
prices for shrimp and lobsters which made it 
difficult for some stores to meet overhead ex- 
penses. (Australian Fish Trades Review, Jan- 
uary 1965.) 





* Re KK K 


WHALE OIL OUTPUT, 1964: 





Australia's output of sperm whale oil in 
1964 rose to an estimated 5,160 short tons 
from 4,551 tons in 1963, even though the num- 
ber of operating land stations had been re- 
duced from 2 to 1. 


Operations in 1964 were restricted to the 
catching of sperm whales. In 1963, there had 
been some humpback whaling in Western Aus- 
tralia; however, results were poor with only 
about 717 tons of oil produced, (Foreign Agri- 


culture, March 29, 1965, U. S, Department of 


Agriculture.) 


Australian whaling operations have de- 
clined drastically since the 1959/60 season 
when over 16,000 tons of whale oil were pro- 
duced, The decline is due in large part to the 
scarcity of humpback whales which were once 
abundant off Australia during their annual mi- 
gration from the Antarctic to warmer waters 
for breeding. 


By the end of 1962 all whaling stations on 
the Australian East Coast had closed. The 
West Coast whaling station at Carnarvon 
closed in August 1963. That left only the West 
Coast station at Albany open in 1964. 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Nov. 1963 p. 56 and 
Aug. 1963 p. 81. 
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Canada 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1963-64: 

Canadian sea fisheries landings (includes 
Newfoundland and excludes seaweeds) during 
1964 totaled 2,221.4 million pounds (valued at 
C$132.7 million) as compared with 2,198.4 
million pounds (valued at C$117.1 million) 
during the same period in 1963, an increase 
of 1.0 percent in quantity and 13.4 percent in 
value, according to the December 1964 Month- 
ly Review of Canadian Fisheries Statistics. 











Fig. 1 - Off the British Columbia coast, a Canadian purse-seiner 
is drawing the net tighter around a good catch of herring. 





= 2 = Filleting cod at a fish plant in St. John's, Newfounde 
and, 


The landings and ex-vessel values of the 
principal species were: 




















Landings Value 
Species Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1964 | 1963 1964 | 1963 
. (1,000 Lbs.) . | .. (1,000 C$). . 
Atlantic Coast: 
Seer 568,756| 609,547| 20,680] 20,993) 
oe, SEE es Sr. 106,346} 90,984 6,224 4,918 
ho: SO ee 56,947] 56,581 1,831 1,716 
Se ae 309,982] 252,683 3,306 3,087 
Swordfish ...... 11,683] 14,465 3,494 2,974 
Lobsters ....... 41,842] 44,375] 24,218 21,281 
OS eee 16,683] 16,219 7,273 6,255) 
Pacific Coast: 
PANG Sas te 1/35,755|2/37,275 | 1/8,840| 2/8,249 
iL Pe ~503,501/~572,579|~ 6,146] ~ 6,481 
| PERE ae 118,593] 119,339] 28,841 22,758 














Ilncluding 8, 168,000 pounds (C$2,039, 000) landed in U.S. 
2/lncluding’ 11, 341,000 pounds (C$2, 528,000) landed in U.S. 
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VESSEL INSURANCE UNDER 
FISHERMEN'S INDEMNITY PLAN: 








The Canadian Federal Government has 
raised the upper limit on vessels which may 
be insured under the Fishermen's Indemnity 
Plan to $15,000. Previously the limit covered 
only vessels costing up to $12,500. There is 
no change in the lower limit of $250. 


Under the Plan, in the event of total loss, 
insured fishermen are paid an indemnity of 
60 percent of the value in the Atlantic prov- 
inces and 70 percent in British Columbia. In 
the event of partial loss, indemnity against 
the cost of repairing the vessel in excess of 
30 percent of the appraised value is paid in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Quebec; 20 
percent is paid in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, and in excess of 15 percent of 
the appraised value on the Pacific Coast. (Bul- 
letin of Fisheries Council of Canada, Febru- 
ary 1965.) 





* OK OK OK OK 


FISHING VESSEL SUBSIDY INCREASE 
EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE 
OF PACIFIC TRAWLING: 

The Canadian Federal subsidy for steel 
trawlers of over 100 gross tons operating out 
of Pacific and inland ports was increased 
from 35 to 50 percent on April 1, 1965. (The 
50-percent subsidy rate was already in effect 
for such steel vessels on the Atlantic Coast.) 
At the same time the Canadian Federal sub- 
sidy for wooden fishing vessels of over 100 
gross tons was increased from 35 to 40 per- 
cent in all areas. 





The Canadian Minister of Fisheries point- 
ed out that the increased emphasis on steel 
trawlers operating out of Pacific ports arises 
from the extension of fishing off that coast to 
more distant waters. The subsidy increase 
is designed to encourage Canadian fishermen 
to trawl for the extensive groundfish resources 
off the Pacific Coast. Heavy catches of cod 
and other species have been made in those 
waters by Russian and Japanese fishermen in 
recent years, the Minister said. 


A change in the administration of the Ca- 
nadian fishing vessel subsidy program also 
was effective April 1, 1965. The assistance 
program for wooden fishing vessels of over 
100 tons was transferred from the Canadian 
Department of Transport to the Department 
of Fisheries. The assistance program for 
steel trawlers over 100 tons will continue to 
be handled by the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
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Canada (Contd.): 


sion, Department of Transport. (Canadian 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, March 4, 
1965.) 


* KKK 


GOVERNMENT SPONSORS 
NEW COMMUNITY FISH PROCESSING 
CENTERS IN NEWFOUNDLAND: 

A Canadian program in excess of C$500,000 
to help the Province of Newfoundland provide 
additional community processing and storage 
centers for salt fish and collection depots for 
fresh fish was announced jointly March 8, 
1965, by the Federal Fisheries Minister and 
the Newfoundland Minister of Fisheries 
Plans for the new facilities are part of a Fed- 
eral-Provincial program to accelerate fish- 
eries development in Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. 





New community salt fish centers for New- 
foundland are to be built at Foxtrap, Concep- 
tion Bay; Mount Arlington Heights, Placentia 
Bay; Thornlea and Dildo in Trinity Bay; and 
Upper Jenkins Cove, Twillingate. The fresh 
fish collection depots are planned for Plate 
Cove East, Bonavista Bay; Chance Cove, 
Trinity Bay; Sagona, Hermitage Bay; Lama- 
line East on the Burin Peninsula; end Seal 
Cove, Connaigre Bay. In addition to those 
new facilities, plans are being made to en- 
large the salt fish center at L'Anse au Loup 
in Labrador. 


These community facilities are expected 
to be completed in 1965. The cost of the 
buildings, including related marine works, 
will be borne by the Canadian Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the Province undertaking re- 
sponsibility for making building sites avail- 
able and assuring normal maintenance and 
operation. (Canadian Department of Fisher- 
ies, Ottawa, March 8, 1965.) 


* KKK 


GOVERNMENT RELOCATION PROGRAM 
FOR NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERMEN: 

A Canadian Federal-provincial government 
program to encourage the relocation of from 
4,000 to 5,000 households in many small New- 
foundland fishing settlements to more suit- 
able communities within the province was 
announced jointly in March 1965 by Canada's 
Federal Government Fisheries Minister and 
the Minister of Fisheries of Newfoundiand, 
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The program is a long-term plan for the 
centralization of fishermen in Newfoundland 
and will affect only those isolated communi- 
ties in which at least 90 percent of the house- 
holds agree to move. It will provide for pay- 
ment of a grant of C$1,000 to each household, 
plus $200 for each member of the household, 
as well as actual travel and removal expenses 
for the household and their effects to a desig- 
nated growth point within the province. The 
major share of the cost will be borne by the 
Federal government. The offer of assistance 
is to be in force for 5 years starting April 1, 
1965. 


The program is to be carried out gradual- 
ly, with assistance to the households involved 
expected to average about $2,400. The total 
program will cost several million dollars, A 
large number of isolated settlements are ex- 
pected to be abandoned through the resettle- 
ment plan during the next 5 years. 


While the object of the program is to cen- 
tralize fishermen, the terms of the plan will 
apply to all households in a settlement re- 
gardless of occupation, Payment of removal 
expenses and grants to nonfishing households, 
and fishing households not wanting to continue 
in fishing, would be for relocation in any ap- 
proved locations within the province. Those 
wishing to continue in fishing as an occupation 
would be eligible only when moving to ap- 
proved fishing settlements where employment 
opportunities are offered either afloat or a- 
shore. 


For some years past the Government of 
Newfoundland has provided financial assist- 
ance of up to $600 per household to encourage 
fishermen to move to more Suitable locations 
within the province, where agreement to move 
has been reached by all members of the com- 
munity. Under the program some 90 settle- 
ments have been abandoned, while gradual un- 
assisted abandonment of some 60 additional 
settlements has also taken place. After aban- 
donment of a settlement, the land is to revert 
to the Crown to prevent year-round resettle- 
ment, although seasonal fishing or other oper 
ations can be carried out, but with no addition- 
al public facilities. 


Field administration of the new program is 
to be the responsibility of the Provincial gov- 
ernment, A standing committee with repre~ 
sentation from both governments will be ap~ 
pointed to give general supervision to imple- 
mentation of the program. A study is to be 
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made to establish the immediate and long- 
term absorptive capacity of selected "growth 
points" and the probable costs of extending 
existing facilities to meet the needs of a sig- 
nificant increase in population. 


The decision of the two governments (Fed- 
eral and provincial) to speed up the resettle- 
ment plan is considered basic to the success- 
ful development of the Newfoundland fisheries, 
and followed submission of a report made by 
senior Federal and provincial officials who 
earlier met in St. John's. They included rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Fisheries 
of Canada, Treasury Board, the federal De- 
partments of Public Works and Labour, the 
Atlantic Development Board and ARDA, New- 
foundland representatives were from the 
provincial Departments of Fisheries, Public 
Works, Highways, Municipal Affairs, and 
Welfare and Economic Development. 


The plan stemmed from the realization by 
both Federal and provincial governments that 
opportunities for improvement of income and 
living standards of fishermen would continue 
to be limited so long as fishermen remained 
dispersed in several hundred small fishing 
settlements. Many of those settlements have 
as few as 10 or 15 households, the fishermen 
use small boats and are dependent on fish 
coming close to shore, as well as being hand- 
icapped by short fishing seasons, local curing 
of fish with salt, and restricted market op- 
portunities. (Department of Fisheries, Ot- 
tawa, March 5, 1965.) 


* OK KK OK 


DECLINING HARP SEAL HERDS 
PROTECTED BY ST. LAWRENCE 
CATCH QUOTA IN 1965: 

Harp seal hunters were subject tc a Ca- 
nadian catch quota in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
in 1965 for the first time. A catch quota of 
50,000 was placed on young seals in District 
2, the Gulf's main sealing area, and the kill- 
ing of old seals in breeding patches was pro- 
hibited. The action was based on scientific 
evidence accumulated over the last 10 to 15 
years which indicated that the harp seal herds 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence were being re- 
duced by an excessive harvest. 





To enforce the quota and other sealing 
regulations, the Canadian Department of Fish- 
erles stationed fishery officers aboard each 
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vessel at the hunt as well as at the drop points 
where planes landed the seal pelts taken. A 
government helicopter patrolled the seal 
whelping grounds near Prince Edward Island, 
the center of sealing operations this year. 


The sealing season in the Gulf opened on 
March 8, 1965, and a strict watch was kept 
on daily operations. With favorable weather 
prevailing, it became apparent that the 50,000 
quota would be taken very quickly, so the sea- 
son for taking young seals was closed March 
11, 1965. 


Canadian Fisheries Department officials 
in the Maritime Provinces who supervised 
and carried out the protection program in the 
Gulf said they considered the operation to 
have been effective. They were pleased also 
with the cooperation received from the mas- 
ters of sealing ships and from aircraft opera- 
tors who engaged in the hunt. 


An overall check on March 12 showed all 
seal catching operations in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence had ended. 


Some of the sealine ship masters continued 
sealing operations in international waters on 
the "Front," the North Atlantic area off Lab- 
rador and the east coast Newfoundland. In 
that area, the Canadian Department of Fish- 
eries, through its Newfoundland Area head- 
quarters, surveyed the seal fishery with air 
patrols and also by stationing observers a- 
board sealing vessels. (Canadian Department 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, March 16, 1965.) 


Seal hunting in the North Atlantic waters 
of the "Front" is an international operation. 
The problem of pursuing additional seal con- 
servation measures in that area has been 
brought before the International Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Commission, which is con- 
cerned with the investigation and conservation 
of the major fisheries in the Northwest Atlan- 
tic. Canada hopes that harp and hood seals 
can be brought within the responsibility of the 
Commission by a protocol amendment to the 
Convention under which the Commission op- 
erates. A number of countries have already 
ratified the protocol amendment on harp and 
hood seals. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1964 p. 45. 





OK KKK 


SEALING OPERATIONS IN 
GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, 1965: 

Invitations were extended by Canada's Fish- 
eries Minister to representatives of three hu- 
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mane and conservation societies to view the 
sealing operations and observe the effectiv- 
ness of the new seal protection regulations in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence during the week of 
March 15, 1965. The Ontario Humane Society 
Canadian Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, and Canadian Audubon Society 
sent representatives. Sealing in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence area opened on March 8, and on 
the Front on March 12, 


Following serious consideration given to 
the whole matter of sealing on the Atlantic 
Coast, the Canadian Fisheries Minister in 
fall 1964 instituted more restrictive regula- 
tions which were to become effective with 
this year's operations. 


In the opinion of experts the method pres- 
ently used for killing seals, when properly 
executed, does not subject the animals to un- 
due pain. 


In recent years, helicopters have been 
used in sealing operations. This year, as last 
last, it is unlawful to use a helicopter or other 
aircraft for sealing except under an aircraft 
sealing license issued by the Minister. The 
main commercial sealing operations take 
place on the Front area, which includes all 
the waters of the Strait of Belle Isle and the 
Atlantic Ocean east of a straight line between 
Amour Point on the coast of Labrador and 
Flowers Cove, Newfoundland, and in the Gulf 
area, which includes all the waters and terri- 
tories west of a straight line between Amour 
Point on the coast of Labrador and Flowers 
Cove, Newfoundland. 


The Gulf area itself is further divided, for 
regulation purposes, into three districts. In 
District 2 of the Gulf an annual quota has been 
set of 50,000 seals. That district includes all 
the waters and territories south of 50° N, 
latitude and west of a line from Cape Ray to 
Cape North. In District 2, helicopters and 
other aircraft can be used in sealing under a 
sealing license issued by the Minister. In the 
other two Gulf districts, and on the Front 
area, helicopters and other aircraft may be 
used from land bases for spotting only. (Ca- 
nadian Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1965.) 











LARGE STERN TRAWLER 
FOR NOVA SCOTIA FIRM: 








Fig. 1 - The Acadia Albatross, one of Canada's newest and most 
modem stem trawlers, is an all-welded steel vessel strengthened 
for navigation in ice. Main specifications are: length overall 
152 feet, breadth molded 33 feet, and gross tonnage about 625 
tons. The vessel was launched in Lauzon, Quebec, November 
23, 1964, for a Nova Scotia fisheries firm. 





Fig. 2 - The Captain of the Acadia Albatrogs in the vessel's 
wheelhouse. In front of the Captain is an instrument console 
which includes radar, loran, echo-sounders, and radiotelphone. 
Propulsion is to be marine diesel engine and controllable pitch 
propeller controlled directly from the wheelhouse. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1965 p. 70. 
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Ceylon 


SCOTTISH GROUP TO HELP 
DEVELOP FISHERIES: 

A group of 100 Scottish firms associated 
with Scotland's fishing industry has signed a 
preliminary agreement with the new Fisher- 
ies Corporation of Ceylon to provide it with 
about £30 million (US$84 million) over 10 
years to develop Ceylon's fisheries. The 
Scottish group will also provide technical 
equipment and expert guidance, and will help 
to train the local staff in Ceylon. 





The Ceyloncorporation, which was estab- 
lished in October 1964, hopes tospend about 
£115 million (US$322 million) on fisheries 
development through similar negotiations with 
other foreign groups and with its own re- 
sources of about £30 million. A Frenchcom- 
bine is also interested in the project. 


Ceylon is about the same size as Ireland 
in area, has about twice the population, and 
imports £4 million (US$11,2 million) worth 
of fishery products annually. Up to a few 
years ago, before restrictions were placed 
on imports, the value was twice that amount. 


The preliminary agreement was signed 
earlier this year by the Ceylon corporation 
chairman, and by a British Treasury official 
and representative of the group in Scotland. 
A final agreement was being prepared for 
signature sometime in spring 1965. (The 
Irish Skipper, Dublin, No. 12, January 1965.) 


Chile 


FISH MEAL INDUSTRY HURT BY 
ANCHOVETA SHORTAGE: 

Anchoveta, the industrial fish of Chile, re- 
mained beyond the range of the Chilean purse- 
Seine fleet for most of the last half of 1964. 
(Chilean purse-seiners have a limited range. 
The vessels work close to shore off northern 
Chile where the Continental Shelf is narrow. 
Also, since the vessels do not usually carry 
ice, they must deliver anchoveta shortly after 
they are caught.) 





In June 1963 anchoveta practically disap- 
peared from the northern coast of Chile and 
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did not return until December 1963. 
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In 1964 anchoveta were caught through the 
off-season months of June, July, and August, 
but fishing was erratic and the anchoveta lean. 
The abundant supply anticipated with the open- 
ing of the main fishing season around mid- 
September 1964 failed to materialize and fish- 
ing continued spotty through November. The 
northern fleet, numbering well over 200 purse- 
seine vessels, ranged as far south as Mejil- 
lones Bay in search of the elusive anchoveta, 
but without much success. In early December 
1964 limited numbers of anchoveta reappear - 
ed off the northern coast but the fish were 
small and had a low oil content. Fishing 
through January 1965 was also poor. 


In early 1965 some 35 fish reduction plants 
with a combined capacity of almost 1,100 met- 
ric tons of raw fish an hour were in produc- 
tion or nearing completion in northern Chile 
(Tarapaca Province); 18 months earlier there 
were only 13 fish meal plants in northern 
Chile and their combined capacity was only 
about 284 tons of fish an hour. Over thesame 
interval the Chilean anchoveta fleet has tripled 
its fishing power. Yet during that time the in- 
dustry has had only 5 months of good fishing. 
During 1964 it is doubtful that the industry 
ever operated at maximum capacity. With 
normal operations, Chilean export earnings 
in 1964 from fish oil and meal could have 
reached US$25 million; actual shipments, how- 
ever, were valued at slightly less than $15 
million. (United States Embassy, Santiago, 
February 20, 1965.) 


* KK KK 


SARDINE CANNING INDUSTRY: 

Chile now has only one plant canning 
sardines under government sponsorship-- 
it is the Industria Pesquera Cavanchain 
Iquique. Its entire production is marketed 
domestically. 








Boxes of sardines and anchovies destined for a canning plant in a 
small fishing village on the Chilean coast, 
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The Chilean Government is also financing 
the construction of a new cannery at the Em- 
presa Pesquera de Tarapaca S, A., also lo- 
cated in Iquique. The new cannery, expected 
to begin operations in May or June 1965, will 
include 4 production lines, 1 of which will 
can Spanish sardines with a capacity of about 
300,000 cases a year. 


There are also several privately owned 
firms in Chile which can sardines. (United 
States Embassy, Santiago, March 9, 1965.) 





Denmark 


FISHERY LANDINGS, UTILIZATION, 
AND EXPORTS FOR 1964 AND 
OUTLOOK FOR 1965: 

Landings: Denmark's fishing industry set 
new records in 1964 with landings of 865,000 
metric tons valued at 546 million kroner 
(US$79.2 million), an increase of 3 percent 
in quantity and 15 percent in value over the 
previous year. Landings of plaice, herring, 
and salmon were above those in 1963, and 
pond trout production set a new record, 





The value of Danish landings in foreign 
ports was about the same as in 1963, but that 
of landings by foreign vessels in Danish ports 
was higher. The average price per pound for 
the total 1964 catch was up 10 percent from 



































Table 1 = Disposition of Danish 1964 Fishery 
Landings with Comparsons 
Item 1964 | 1963 
+ «(Metric Tons)... 
Processed for consum ption: 
Fillets: 
Platts ww ce tc assess e- 20, 000 18,000 
Cod & codlike. ..cccecces 22,000 20, 800 
OUHME yah « ¢ 4 6 ¥ e806 36,000 28, 500 
Canned (sterile) . wee cccce 11,000 11, 600 
Smoked .ccceseeceeces 5,000 4, 100 
Other... ccccccsvserccee 9,000 1/ 
i See a ere ee ee 103, 000 1/ 
ish meal and oil: 
Fish and fish waste used ..... 2/500,000 | 2/470,000 
Meal produced ...-.ce-ce-s 112,000 96,000 
Oil produced ...+.--ec00 ° 33,000 28, 000 
Fish ponds and animal farms: 
Fish and fish waste ........ 130, 000- 130, 000-1 
150, 000 150, 000 
Ensilage: 
Fish and fish waste .....+0 7 {000 2/6,000 | 
|1/Not available. 
[2/Estimated. 
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the previous year because of higher prices 
paid for food fish, herring in particular, and 
industrial fish. The quantity of fish used for 
processing continued to increase in 1964, 
especially for herring and plaice fillets. 


Disposition of Catch: The Danish Fisher- 
ies Minister estimates that about 25-30 per- 
cent of Denmark's fishery catch is used for 
food and 70-75 percent is for industrial use 
(fish meal and oil, fish and fur-animal feed- 
ing, and ensilage). Landings of Norway pout 
and sand eels all go for industrial use. Also, 
80 percent of the 1964 landings of herring 
and brisling, more than 90 percent of the had- 
dock landings, and 25 percent of the macker- 
el landed were for industrial use. 








Fig. 1 - Hvide Sande, a small fishing port on Jutland west 
coast. 


Despite the relatively good prices offered 
in 1964 for iced and boxed drawn haddock, 
fishermen claimed they could not take the 
time required for the extra effort in landing 
haddock as food fish. 


Exports: SUMMARY: Denmark's total 
exports of fishery products and byproducts 
in 1964 were up 4 percent in quantity and 15 
percent in value from 1963, in spite of a sub- 
stantial decline in shipments to the United 
States. 


Denmark's fishery exports, especially 
fresh and frozen, would have been still great- 
er in 1964 if additional supplies had been a~ 
vailable. Export gains were recorded in all 
major categories except canned shellfish and 
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Table 2 - Danish Fishery Products Exports)/ to all Countries, 1963-1964 
1 
Product 964 1963 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1,000 Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1, 000 
Fresh, frozen, & cured: 
tesh fish 2. ee scece 199, 338 358,722 51,990 200, 519 314, 100 45,523 
Frozen fish . 2. ee ee cee 49,579 181, 245 26,268 46,538 152,097 22,043 
Salted fish 2. eee eeee 5, 890 18, 857 2,733 9,945 26, 881 3, 896 
Smoked fish » . 2. 2 +++ + 631 9,170 1, 329 517 7,322 1,061 
(Canned products: 
Fithh cee ec ccccecce 6,141 22,556 3, 269 5,507 20, 474 2,967 
Shellfi 22 2 2 2 2 2 2 0 + 1, 181 9,676 1,402 1,952 12,738 1, 846 
Semipreserved products: 
Fish... 2 We ace ee 1,533 9,481 1, 374 1, 663 9,291 1, 346 
Shellfish ..... sie... 861 5, 845 847 168 2,625 380 
er products: 
Fish meal, fish oil, solubles, 
ensilage, and trout food. . 109, 216 110, 228 15,975 93,261 83,979 12,171 
Sol. oc Sees ss 374, 370 725,780 105, 187 360, 070 629, 507 91,233 
1/Includes direct shipments from Greenland and direct landings by Danish vessels in foreign ports. 











salted fish. In 1964, exports of fresh and 
frozen fillets--up 32 and 22 percent, respec- 


tively--accounted for 30 percent of all fish- 


ery exports by value. 


fresh flatfish (including direct landings), fro- 
zen flatfish fillets, and pond trout. Sweden 


continued to take substantial amounts of a va- 


riety of Danish fish, including salmon, pond 


| trout, plaice and other flatfish, fresh and fro- 


Danish fishery products were exported to 


129 countries in 1964. 


EXPORTS TO COUNTRY ECONOMIC 
GROUPS: The European Common Market 
(EEC) accounted for 42 percent of the value 


of Danish fishery exports in 1964, and the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 


took 37 percent. 


West Germany continued as the largest 
importer, accounting for 27 percent of the 
value of Denmark's total fishery exports in 
1964, The United Kingdom was in second 
place with 18 percent of the total. 


The ship- 


ments to West Germany consisted mainly of 
fresh herring, herring fillets, and eels. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were mainly 








Fig. 2 « A pond trout enterprise in Denmark. 





zen fillets, and fish offal for Swedish fur-ani- 
mal farms. 


Exports to the East Bloc in 1964 rose 17 
percent from the previous year, despite a 7 
percent drop in exports to East Germany. 
Larger fish meal shipments to Poland ac- 


| counted for most of the increase in shipments 


to the East Bloc. 





Table 3 = Value of Danish Fishery Products Exports by Areas 
and Major Countries, 1963 and 1964 








Destination 1964 1963 
Kr, US$ Kr, US$ 
1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 
By areas: 





Common Market (EEC) 
European Free Trade Assn. 
(EFTA - including Finland) 268, 000 
East Bloc countries. ...{| 35, 5,075 ¥ 4, 350 
Other countries _. .. . ./|117,000/ 16,950! 114,500! 16, 600 
Total ...... +. - |726,000} 105, 225; 629, 500/91, 275 


Major importers by country: 


306,000| 44, 350] 260, 000/37, 700 


38, 850] 225, 000 | 32, 625 


























est Germany .... . . |196,000| 28, 400| 159, 000/23, 050) 
United Kingdom... . . 132,000] 19, 150] 109,000) 15, 800 
Mee sacs CRS 79,000| 11,450] 59,000] 8,550 
Italy .....2.4...| 44,000] 6,375] 39,000] 5,650 
Switzerland .......| 40,000] 5,800] 36,000] 5,200 
United States ......]| 33,000] 4,775] 46,500] 6,750 





EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES: 
Danish exports of fishery products to the 
United States in 1964 were down 29 percent 
in value and 36 percent in quantity from 1963 
due mainly to a drop in exports of frozencod 
fillets (blocks), Contributing to the drop in 
cod fillet sales to the United States were (1) 
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a lower catch in Greenland, and (2) strong 
demand and better prices in England and on 
the European Continent. 


In the face of strong competition in the 
U. S. market, there were declines in the ex- 
ports of frozen trout because of imports from 
Japan, and in canned shrimp because of sup- 
plies from U. S. canners and other foreign 
sources. The only substantial gain in ship- 
ments to the United States was in exports of 
flatfish, accounted for mainly by a sharp rise 
in sole exports. 
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landings in Denmark by foreign fishermen and 
(2) rationing of Danish herring landings. 


On March 11, 1965, the Danish Fisheries 
Minister submitted to the Folketing (Parlia- 
ment) a proposal which would enable him to 
establish minimum prices for exports of fish 
and fishery products after consultation with 
an Export Committee. The 8-man Export 
Committee would consist of representatives 
from all segments of the fishing industry, 


The Danish fishing industry is supporting 
the proposal to regulate minimum export 
prices. It is thought that competition between 
























































Table 4 - Danish Fishery Products Exports to the United States1/, 1963-1964 
Product 1964 1963 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1, 000 Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1,000 
Fresh & frozen 
illets: 
Cod - eer eesrcvevees 4,895 15, 336 2,223 8,934 27,919 4,048 
Other fillets ...20:+.00% 678 2, 397 348 769 1,283 186 
Pond trout. . 2.0.2 -s cee 524 3, 868 561 784 6, 103 88S 
Flatfich2/ 2... ec ccceroce 237 2, 103 304 130 726 105 
Norway lobster .....-++6: 199 3,930 570 212 4, 368 634 
IST PP aryl oe 2 77 ii 13 141 20 | 
ured produ 
Salted © smoke a) je enliods 81 255 37 105 207 30 
— po emda 
Herring & sprat .. 2.2.00 572 2,790 404 556 2,977 432 
PP rer 117 1, 189 172 175 1, 654 240 
Mussels .. cc ceccscccce 59 367 53 57 350 $1 
| Other pseeess eres 33 208 30 40 227 
Semipreserved products. ..... 15 195 28 20 240 
Pidh eolubles 4.13 s ssecce 400 382 56 400 344 50 
Total exports ...+ese-s 7,812 33,097 4,797 12, 195 46,539 6,748 
1/Does not include shipments to Puerto Rico or to the United States Army in Europe. 
2/Mostly turbot, brill, plaice, and sole. 
3/Mostly cod, herring, salmon. 
te: Exports shown include direct shipments from Greenland in 1964 as follows: cod fillets 2,618 tons, flatfish fillets 199 tons, other 
fillets 391 tons, salted cod 25 tons, and halibut 2 tons. Data on direct shipments from Greenland in 1963 are not available. 








EXPORTS TO THE U. S, ARMY IN EU- 
ROPE: Danish fishery exports to the U. S. 
Army in Europe in 1964 totaled 93 tons val- 
ued at Kr. 721,000 ($104,000) and consisted 
mainly of pond trout (69 tons), flatfish fillets 
(17 tons), and cod fillets (6 tons). Most ofthe 
deliveries to the U. S. Army in Europe were 
intended for resale in post exchanges and 
commissaries. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1965: Danish exporters 
of fishery products look forward to 1965 with 
guarded optimism. But they express concern 
over (1) the possibility of rising prices for 
raw fish, and (2) increasing competition from 
large integrated fishery complexes in other 
countries. Measures are being debated to in- 


crease the supply of raw fish. Processors 
favor (1) relaxation of restrictions on direct 





Danish exporters, especially in the Common 
Market, has caused reactions which could dis- 
rupt the trade. It has not been possible to 
achieve regulation on a voluntary basis. Vio- 
lations of the proposed minimum price regu- 
lation could result in an exporter losing his 
license to export fish and fishery products for 
varying periods. The proposed regulation 
would not apply to Greenland or the Faroe Is- 
lands but Greenland products exported from 
Denmark would be covered. (Regional Fish- 
eries Attache for Europe, United States Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen, March 10 & 17, 1965.) 
Notes: (1} See Commercial Fishes ies Review, April 1965 p. 66, 

October 1964 p. 53, and 1964 p. 50. 

(2) For additional details request copy of MNL-S--"Den- 
mark's Fishing Industry, 1964," from: Fishery Market News 


Service, U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Room 510, 
1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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Finland 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE FOR 
FISHING INDUSTRY REQUESTED: 

A Finnish committee representing several 
fishermen's associations as well as fur farm- 
ers submitted a report on March 3, 1965, to 
the Finnish Minister of Agriculture (the Cab- 
inet member responsible for fishing ques- 
tions) requesting government assistance to 
promote fishing and the marketing of fishery 
products in Finland, The committee proposed 
that a central organization be established to 
advertise domestic fishery products, and that 
more money be appropriated for fishing har- 
bors, roads leading to harbors, supports for 
the transportation of fish, and loans to fisher- 
men, The committee also recommended that 





fishing gear, landings, and processing equip- 
ment be exempt from sales taxes. 





Fig. 2 Finnish fishermen lifting Baltic herring fyke net in the 
Turku Archipelago area. 


Although Finland has a long coastline on 
the Baltic Sea and many lakes, fishing has 
never played a very important role inthe na- 
tional economy. Finnish fishermen, for the 
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most part, have not had the equipment to go 
beyond the Baltic Sea to more productive 
areas. Finnish fish consumption, which a- 
mounts to about 18 kilograms (40 pounds) an- 
nually per capita, has been supplied to an in- 
creasing extent by imports, particularly in 
the cities. Employment in fisheries has 
dwindled as young people have moved to more 
lucrative occupations. Between 1953 and1963 
the number of households in Finland which 
claimed fishing as their main occupation de- 
clined from 4,880 to about 3,600. (United 





Ghana 


NEW NORWEGIAN-BUILT 
STERN TRAWLER DELIVERED: 

A Norwegian-~built stern trawler, the Shama, 
was delivered to Ghana during February 1965, 
It was the eleventh large trawler aquired by 
the Government-controlled Ghana Fishing Cor- 
poration, 





The Shama is the first of 7 trawlers being 
built in Norway for Ghana under an arrange- 
ment planned by the Norwegian Development 
Assistance which called for Norwegian experts 
to be sent tothat country with the vessels. 


All of the 7 vessels have an overall length 
of 231 feet 7 inches, and will be powered by 
diesel engines generating 1,960 hp., coupled 
to reversible propellers. (United States Em- 
bassy, Accra, February 21, 1965.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1964 p. 65, 
June 1964 p. 52. 











* KOK OK 


TRAINING PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE 
OFFICERS FOR NEW FOREIGN- 
BUILT FISHING VESSELS: 

On January 22, 1965, the Governments of 
Ghana and Norway signed an agreement at 
Accra providing for the establishment of a 
center in Ghana to train Ghanaian deck offi- 
cers and engineers to man Ghana's fishing 
fleet. Under the terms of the agreement, Nor- 
way will provide equipment and training spe- 
cialists, and Ghana will be responsible for 
building and furnishing the training center and 
paying the salaries of the specialists employ- 
ed in teaching. Estimated total cost of estab- 
lishing the training centers is £G100,000 
(US$280,000). 


Under another training program in Oslo, 
Norway, 17 Ghanaians are studying and work- 
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Ghana (Contd.): 


ing in Norwegian shipyards in order to quali- 
fy as trawler engineers. The Oslo training 
course began in mid-October 1964. 


In addition to 7 stern trawlers from Nor- 
way, Ghana has also ordered 10 stern trawl- 
ers and 2 fish-carrier vessels from Japan, 

6 stern trawlers from Great Britain, and a 
number of vessels from the Soviet Union. 
Ghana has technical service agreements with 
all of those countries calling for help in oper- 
ating the new vessels initially. 


On January 30, 1965, the 244-foot trawler 
Subin, the 2nd of the 12 vessels ordered in 
Japan by Ghana, docked in Tema Harbor on 
its maiden voyage. The vessel, which has a 
capacity of 700 metric tons of fish, cost about 
$1.4 million. Total cost of the 12 vessels 
ordered from Japan is reported to be about 
$15 million, (United States Embassy, Accra, 
February 7, 1965; World Fishing, October 
1964; and other sources.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Feb. 1965; p. 60; Jan. 
1965 p. 72; Aug. 1964 oe Faber of segs : 














Iceland 


EXPORT STOCKS OF 
PRINCIPAL FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1964: 

Iceland's stocks of frozen groundfish (fil- 
lets and blocks) for export to the United States 
totaled 1,327 metric tons as of December 31, 
1964. (United States Embassy, Reykjavik, 
March 16, 1965.) 






































Icelandic Export Stocks+/ of Principal Fishery Products, 
December 31, 1964 
Item Quantity Value 
— Million US$ 
ons Kr, 1,000 
(Groundfish, frozen: 
For export toU., S. .... 1, 327 29.2 678.Q 
For export to other countries 1,624 28.1 652.5 
Stockfish PS re 5, 180 145.0 3, 366.9 
(Herring: 
SN iste Cites aws 2/ 52.5 1,219. 1 
OO 5 ee tal Sa Cite 3/4, 160 3/25.6 594, 
industrial products: 
Fish meal: 
a A Ce as ae 16,005 105.6 2,452.0 
Other fish meal ..... 1,112 6.8 157.9 
ee. a ee 27, 349 227.0 5,270.9 
1/Includes only stocks intended for export. 
2/Not available. 
3/Includes 467 tons of frozen herring fillets valued at Kr. 4.5 
million (US$104, 490). 
Note: Icelandic kronur 43.06 equals US$1.00. 
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United States imports of frozen groundfish 
fillets from Iceland in 1964 totaled 17,812 
metric tons of groundfish blocks and slabs, 
4,669 metric tons of cod fillets, 2,791 metric 
tons of haddock fillets, and 548 metric tons 
of ocean perch fillets. 


A report in the British Fishing News, Jan- 
uary 8, 1965, said that only 30 Icelandic 
trawlers were operating this year whereas 2 
years ago the Icelandic trawler fleet number- 
ed 48, A declining catch rate by Icelandic 
trawlers was also reported. 


**XKK * 


FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL 
SPECIES, JANUARY-AUGUST 1964: 



































Species January ~August 
1964 { 1963 
ee © e « (Metric Tons). ..., 
O08 cece es ° 262, 181 211,219 
Haddock eats 36,971 
Saithe . o Oh 6 Oe 17,917 10, 481 
ES a apes pee 3, 635 4, 630 
Wolffish (catfish) ° 7,894 12,423 
ED Pa ae 2,794 4,922 
Ooesn perch 6 chs 20, 904 26,005 
Halibut .cceccersece 800 832 
Bertin . 0 oss s ee 350, 375 283, 784 
eS Ee 202 349 
Capelet is « <4 40 0 0 ss 8, 640 1,077 
Lobster «<2 one ee 2,466 4,615 
tena Ee OO 7,038 5, 653 
Total ..cccoses 721, 817 601,054 
Note: Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are 
drawn weight, 





** KK 


UTILIZATION OF FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JANUARY -AUGUST 1964: 















































ee January -August 
How Utilized 1964 1963 
1 ee « » (Metric Tons).... 
: for 
Canning ... oes es 93 291 
Oil and meal eecee 302, 897 188, 673 
Freezing Coreee Ss 13, 402 21, 863 
Salting 2c ccccccce 33,983 67, 340 
Fresh onice .. 2.2 2 2 s hed 5,617 
Groundfish¢/ for: 
Fresh on ice ..+«ecscec 23,748 21, 362 
Freezing and filleting ... 158, 371 141,785 
Salting .ccccccece : 68, 355 
Stockfish (dried unsalted) . 80, 667 66,971 
Canning ..cceccecece 24 35 
Oil and meal > glen ae 2,923 2,811 
(Capelin for: 
FROCK ccc cee twos 133 188 
Ol aud sae). 4 4 os oo 8,507 889 | 
a p for: 
| Ce re a 166 267 
Canning . . 222s ccc 36 82 
Lobster for: 
Fresh on ice ..cececee ~ 2 
Freezin: sees ee es 8 & 2,466 4,61 
Home consumption ..... 9,766 9,910 
Total production. ... | 721,817 601, 054 
1/Whole fish. 2/Drawn fish. 
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lraq 


PLANS TO DEVELOP ITS 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 





The Government of Iraq plans to develop 
its commercial fisheries. Primary emphasis 
would be on resources in the Persian Gulf, 
but the possibility of fresh-water commercial 
fishing would also be explored. 








SAUDI ARABIA 


ore not mecesserly those 
recognised by the US Government 











According to the Director of Hydro~biology 
and Fisheries of Iraq's Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the government will allot ID500,000 
(US$1.4 million) for this fishery project in 
the next Five Year Plan. It is expected that 
definite plans for the fisheries project will be 
formulated after surveys are made. 





Italy 


EEC SETS ITALIAN DUTY-FREE 
IMPORT QUOTAS IN 1965 FOR 
FROZEN TUNA AND SALT COD: 

A total of 36,000 metric tons of chilled or 
frozen tuna destined for the canning industry 
may enter Italy duty-free in 1965. The quota 
was set by the Commission for the European 
Common Market (EEC) and announced by the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Commerce, De- 
cember 30, 1964. The EEC also set a 1965 
Italian duty - free import quota of 34, 000 tons 
for " merluzzi'' (cod) consisting of ' 'stockfish 
and ''baccala," salted, either inbrine or dried, 
headless or in pieces. (La Pesca Italiana, 
Rome, January 7, 1965.) _ 


KK KK 
TUNA VESSEL LAUNCHED: 











In Venice on December 19, 1964, the tuna 
vessel Albacora was launched for an Italian 
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firm in Milan. The new vessel of 860 gross 
tons has these dimensions: length overall 
66.6 meters (218 feet), width 10.6 meters (35 
feet), depth 5.2 meters (17 feet). It is equip- 

ped with a 1,300-hp, engine. (La Pesca Ital- 
iana, Rome, meyer nd 7, 1965.) 





Japan 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORT 
TARGETS FOR 1965/66: 

At an executive meeting on February 25, 
1965, the Japan Export Frozen Tuna Pro- 
ducers Association drafted plans for the busi- 
ness year April 1965-March 1966 for submis- 
sion to the special general session of the As- 
sociation on March 8. Reportedly, the Asso- 
ciation has set up the following frozen tuna 
export targets: 





1. Direct exports to the United States and 
Canada: albacore 30,000 short tons; yellow- 
fin 30,000 tons; loins 7,500 tons; and reserve 
15,000 tons. 


2. Transshipments: Indian Ocean 4,000 
short tons (transfer of quota from Japan prop- 
er will be recognized); transshipments to 
Italy 60 percent of the Atlantic tuna fleet's 
average yearly catch for the past three years, 
plus 18,000 metric tons to be made available 
to those who consume their quota; Atlantic 
Ocean transshipments to the United States, 
catch of 150 vessel trips (30 additional trips 
may be supplemented at discretion of execu- 
tive committee). 


3. Exports to overseas bases: 4,000 short 
tons, plus a supplementary quota of 4,000 tons. 
(Note: This quota far below actual quantity 
exported to overseas bases. The Producers 
Association customarily sets a minimum ex- 
port target at the beginning of the business 
year and subsequently increases quota alloca- 
tion as necessary.) 


4. Swordfish exports to the United States: 
10 million pounds (8.45 million pounds to be 
allocated on basis of past performance rec- 
ord, 1.5 million pounds to be made available 
to firms that have consumed their quota, and 
reserve quota of 50,000 pounds). (Suisan Tsu- 
shin, February 26, 1965.) 


* KOK KOK 
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Japan (Contd.): 


EXPORT VALIDATIONS OF FROZEN TUNA 
AND TUNA LOINS TO UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 1965: 

Japan's export validations of frozen tuna 
and frozen tuna loins to the United States in 
January 1965 totaled 11,391 short tons, an 
increase of 65 percent compared with 6,903 
tons shipped in the same month in 1964. Fro- 
zen tuna and tuna loins authorized for ship- 
ment direct from Japan in January 1965 were 








Frozen Tuna and Tuna Loins to | 
with Comparisons 


Tapan’s Export Validations of S., January 1965 






































= - 1 oe 
| January 1965 | January 1964 Total | 
| EE bi Se $ 
Item Direct | shipped | Total jDivect shipped | Total 1964 | 
— 4 —_ aoe = 
. . . (Short Tons). ... e+ of 
| | | A 
| | 2,686 | 5,644 | 8, 330} 004 | 2,100 | 3,104 | 59,497 | 
| \ 459 459 | 162 | 162 
Gilled & gutted 
20/100 ibs 678 182 860/| 1,393 286 1,679 | 
100 Ibs. up 112 - 112 373 - 373 | 
Dressed with tail - 378 378 547 | 47 | 
Fillets - - - - - | - - | 
7 CP Dh PRE pee : | esi | 
Total 790 1,019 1,809 | 1,766 995 2,761 38,839 
| 
ew are 7 T = > i? ae > T | | 
Big-eyed } | | 
Gilled & guited - - - | - - | 
| Dressed with tail 28 28 | 
Fillets - ° | 
eg ae ee: RRO ae | 
Total 28 362 
ee eee es ee Se REE SARE, | a 
|Bluefin, fillets ae oe ee es es 
Bive fillets ms a oe es : 
|Skipjack, round | __277 [277] 5] 808 813 | 3,593 
| Oins | 
| Albacore 645 645 155 | 155 | 3,805 
Yellowfin 100 | | 100 70 | 70 3,496 
———— + + + + —+— —+— oo 
Total | 745 - | 745 | 225 225 | ,301 
a ee eet + 
- —— T | 
| Grand total | 4,223 | 7,168 | 11,391 | 3,000| 3,903 | 6,903 | 109,593 
[Source: Japan Froven Food Exporters Association. Soy ei — — 





41 percent above the quantity exported in Jan- 
uary 1964. Authorized transshipments in Jan- 
uary 1965 were 84 percent above those in the 
same month of the previous year. Ona spe~- 
cies basis, albacore tuna exports were up175 
percent and tuna loins increased 231 percent, 
but yellowfin and skipjack exports were down 
34 percent and 66 percent, respectively. 
(Fisheries Attache, United States Embassy, 
Tokyo, February 19, 1965.) 


a Ke OK OK 


FROZEN TUNA AND 
SWORDFISH EXPORT QUOTAS: 

The Japan Export Frozen Tuna Producers 
Association, at a special general meeting on 
March 19, 1965, set the following frozen tuna 
and swordfish export quotas for the 1965 bus- 
iness year which began in April. 





1. United States and Canada--110,000 
short tons; all other countries--70,000 metric 
tons. Allocations will be made on the basis 





of actual performance in the preceding year. 
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Thirty percent of the allocations will be of- 
fered to the Association, which will be set 
aside for adjustment purposes (adjustment 
quota), For market stabilization purposes, 
during the period April-September 1965, ex- 
ports will be restricted to not more than 45 
percent (49,500 short tons) of the quota to the 
United States and Canada and 60 percent 
(42,000 metric tons) of the quota for all other 
countries. Remaining portions of the quota 
will be exported during the period October 
1965-March 1966. 


2. Overseas bases (fresh and frozen tuna); 
American Samoa-~-25,000 metric tons; Espi- 
ritu Santo, New Hebrides Islands--6,000 tons; 
Fiji Islands--9,000 tons; Penang, Malaysia-- 
6,000 tons; and St. Martin, Netherlands Antil- 
les--2,000 metric tons. 


3. Frozen tuna loins to the United States 
and Canada~--9,000 short tons. Allocations 
will be made on the basis of export perform- 
ance record for the preceding three-year pe- 
riod. Twenty percent of the allocations will 
be offered to the Association for adjustment 
purposes (adjustment quota). 


4, Frozen swordfish exports to North and 
South America will be limited to 5,500 short 
tons. Allocations will be made according to 
the actual performance record for the preced- 
ing three-year period. Ten percent of the al- 
locations will be offered to the Association for 
adjustment purposes (adjustment quota). (Suis- 
an Tsushin, March 20; Suisancho Nippo, March 
35,1965.) 
Note: 








See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1964 p. 56. 





* KK OK 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORT PRICE TRENDS: 

The market in Italy for Japanese frozen 
yellowfin tuna in early March 1965 was re- 
ported firm. Dressed yellowfin exported to 
Italy brought US$435 a metric ton c.i.f., and 
shipments of mixed yellowfin-albacore $425 a 
ton c.i.f. 





On the other hand, frozen gilled-and-gutted 
yellowfin delivered to Puerto Rico were quoted 
at $340 a short ton, while yellowfin exported 
from Japan proper to California were selling 
at $345-350 a short tonc. & f. 


Beginning March 10 the cost of shipping 
frozen tuna from Japan to the U. S, westcoast 
was reduced from $57.75 to $47.50 per short 
ton. The reduction in freight cost is said to 
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Japan (Contd.): 


have heightened buying interest in the United 
States. (Suisan Tsushin, March 11, 1965.) 





KOK KOK 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY AND AQUATIC 
PRODUCTS, APRIL 1-SEPTEMBER 30, 1964, 
WITH COMPARISONS: 

The total value of Japan's exports of major 
fishery and aquatic products in the first six 
months (April 1- September 30) of the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1964, amounted to 
US$143.3 million, an increase of 11.8 percent 
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canned fishery products 41.5 percent, cultured 
pearls 18.5 percent, whale oil 3.2 percent, 
salted and dried products 1.8 percent, and 
agar-agar 0.8 percent. 


Exports of frozen and fresh fishery prod- 
ucts during the period increased 85.2 percent 
in quantity and 47.7 percent in value as com- 
pared with the same period in 1963, canned 
fishery products were up 36.6 and 28.4 per- 
cent, cultured pearls 6.5 and 10.8 percent, 
and salted and dried products 13.9 and 21.1 
percent, respectively. But exports of whale 
oil were down 79.3 percent in quantity and 
79.0 percent in value. (Fisheries Attache, 
















































































Japan's Exports of Fishery and Aquatic Products, April 1-September 30, 1964 with Comparisans 
Fiscal Year 1964 Fiscal Year 1963 
Exports FY 1964 Total 
Product Apr. 1-Sept.30 |Export Target pr. 1-Sept. 30 Oct.1-Mar.3] |Actual Exports 
Qty. alue Qty. Value Qty. | Value Qty. Value Qty. Value 
Metric | US$ Metric US$ |Metric| US$ |Metric | US$ Metric US$ 
Tons | 1,000 Tons 1,000 | Tons | 1,000 Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
Frozen Fish & Shellfish; 
Tuna 86,081} 31,168] 177,804] 61,627) 62,032} 22,251) 72,130] 27,451) 134,162) 49,702) 
Marlin 3,123} 1,900 6,800} 4,320) 2,354) 1,596) 3,573] 2,247 5,927 3,843 
Salmon 847 900 1,500 1,940 544 644 599 794 1,143 1,43 
Trout (Rainbow) 938 805 1,500}; 1,415 763 717 692 649 1,455 1,366) 
Shrimp 529 777 1,500} 2,174 499 691 846) 1,222 1,345 1,91 
Other 71,184) 10,741) 55,000] 13,530] 17,029) 4,475] 32,092) 8,099] 49,121) 12,57 
Total frozen 162,702] 46,291| 244,104] 85,006) 83,221) 30,374/109,932| 40,462) 193,153| 70,836 
Tuna, fresh 8,357 2,577} 55,500} 16,095) 9,157 2,706} 11,055| 3,248) 20,212 5,954 
ther Products: 
Salted & dried 2,142) 2,634 4,200 5,800} 1,881) 2,175) 2,561; 3,892) 4,442 6,067 
Agar-agar 323) 1,093 350 1,260 190 664 209 687 399 1,351 
Whale oil 23,949} 4,609] 118,700] 24,990/115,562| 21,946/108,326) 22,963] 223,888) 44,909 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Pearls (cultured) 79,562| 26,556| 157,073] 51,300] 74,676] 23,976| 78,437| 26,656) 153,113) 50,632 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Canned Fish: 
Tuna 3,343) 19,127 4,450] 37,513] 2,130) 17,876) 1,938] 15,990) 4,068] 33,866 
Salmon 568| 19,606 1,395| 43,962 338] 8,051} 1,171] 39,518 1,509} 47,569 
Crab meat 245) 5,225 438/ 11,004 225) 5,514 249; 6,210 474) 11,724 
Sardines 24 188 100 780 158} 1,179 22 184 180 1,363 
Saury 504; 3,031 1,650; 10,680 594; 3,697 923) 5,858 1,517 9,555 
Horse mackerel 415| 2,807 600; 3,948 251) 1,686 178) 1,414 429 3,100 
Other 1,528) 9,553 2,590) 17,251] 1,155) 8,382] 1,735] 11,053) 2,890) 19,435 
Total canned 6,627| 59,537| 11,223)125,138] 4,851] 46,385) 6,216) 80,227] 11,067 |126,612 
Total value of all products 143,297 308,589 128,226 178,135 306,361 
Notes: (1) Value based on f.0.b. prices in Japan. 
(2) Latest data are for first six months of fiscal year beginning April 1, 1964. 
(3) Actual figcal year 1963 exports revised. 








over the same period in 1963. Frozen and 


freshfishery products accounted for 34.1 per- 
cent of the total value of the items shown, 





United States Embassy, Tokyo, February 17, 
1965.) 
‘Note: See Commercial] Fisheries Review, August 1964 p. 68. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


PROGRESS OF NEGOTIATIONS ON 
CANNED TUNA IN BRINE EXPORTS TOU.S5.: 

Japanese canned tuna in brine exports to 
the United States have been suspended since 
December 1964 as a result of the dispute in- 
volving tuna packers and exporters and the 
failure of the two groups to conclude a new 
one-year export agreement (old agreement 
terminated November 1964). 





On March 15, the directors of the Japan 
Tuna Packers Association, following negoti- 
ations with the exporters, agreed on a new 
sales procedure. As a result, hopes were 
held for an early settlement of the four- 
month dispute. 


Points of agreement reached were: (1) 
Seventy percent of the total quantity of can- 
ned tuna in brine for export will be consigned 
to the Tokyo Canned Tuna Sales Company 
(representing packers) for sale to exporters 
on the basis of their past performance rec- 
ord, (2) Remaining 30 percent will be offered 
as an adjustment quota under a sales method 
to be determined by the Packers Association, 
(3) The period of sales will be determined 
through mutual consultations between packers 
and exporters although, as a rule, sales will 
be conducted on a quarterly basis. Depending 
on market conditions, sales period may be 
further divided as in the past. 


However, on the same day, despite the ac- 
cord on sales policy reached between the 
packers and exporters, the Exporters Asso- 
ciation submitted for approval by the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 
a new Exporters Agreement which provided 
for an 80-percent past-performance quota 
and a 20-percent adjustment quota. In view 
of the discrepancy between this provision and 
the quota allocation agreed to between the 
packers and exporters, the Packers Associa- 
tion, on March 20, formally requested the 
Exporters Association to revise the Agree- 
ment. According to the Exporters Associa- 
tion, there was insufficient time to incorpor- 
ate the changes agreed upon but the Associa- 
tion would, in practice, honor the points of 
agreement reached with the Packers Associ- 
ation, 


On March 17, the Japan Export Trade De- 
liberation Council (highest government-indus- 
try advisory group on marine products ex- 
port) met and approved the enactment of the 
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"Ministerial Ordinance Related to Restric- 
tions on FY 1965 (April 1965-March 1966) 
Canned Tuna Sales Procedure" submitted by 
the Fisheries Agency. Objective of the ordi- 
nance is to regulate sales of export canned 
tuna put up by packers who are not members 
of the Packers Association. In FY 1964 
(April 1964-March 1965) the quantity of tuna 
packed by nonmember firms reportedly to- 
taled about 91,000 cases. 


The new ordinance, if approved by the Gov- 
ernment, is scheduled to go into effect April 
1. However, in view of the fact that the pack- 
ers and exporters have not completely reach- 
ed agreement on the Exporters Agreement, 
MITI is not expected to immediately act on 
the ordinance. (Suisan Tsushin, March 23; 
Suisan Keizai Shimbun, March 18; Nihon Suis- 
an Shimbun, March 17, 1965.) eR, 








* KOK KX 


RESEARCH VESSEL RETURNS FROM 
EASTERN PACIFIC TUNA SURVEY: 

The Japanese Government research vessel 
Shoyo Maru (602 gross tons) returned to To- 
kyo, March 16, 1965, after a 157-day cruise 
to the eastern Pacific Ocean, The vessel 
made 27 long-line sets and averaged less than 
one fish per 100 hooks. The poor results 
were attributed to low water temperatures 
and to the vessel fishing in waters outside of 
the regular tuna fishing grounds. 








Shoyo Maru, Japanese Government fishery research vessel. 


The vessel also tested the effectiveness of 
whole saury bait as against half-a-saury bait. 
On 18 trials, the tuna hook rate for whole bait 
was 0.4 fish per 100 hooks as compared to 
0.38 for half-a-bait. In the case of spearfish, 
the hook rate was 0.52 versus 0.38. The test 
indicated that the two types of saury bait did 
not differ greatly in effectiveness. However 
the results were held to be inconclusive. Fur- 
ther tests with half-a-saury bait in proven 
tuna grounds were recommended. The vessel 
found fairly large concentrations of saury in 
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Japan (Contd.): 


waters not far removed from the tuna fishing 
grounds. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, March 19, 
1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1964 p. 89. 








%* OK Ke KK 


TUNA MOTHERSHIP TO BE 
SENT TO SOUTH PACIFIC: 

A large Japanese fishing company planned 
to dispatch the tuna mothership Yuyo Maru 
(5,500 gross tons) to the South Pacific on May 
8, 1965. The mothership was expected to be 
accompanied by 55 tuna long-line vessels and 
to remain on the fishing grounds for about 
116 days. The production target is 8,000 
metric tons of tuna, spearfish, and shark, 





Another Japanese fishery firm, which op- 
erates the tuna mothership Nojima Maru 
(8,800 gross tons), decided not to operate a 
tuna mothership fleet this year. (Suisan Tsu- 
shin, March 22, 1965.) 





* OK OK OK OK 


PURSE-SEINER TO FISH TUNA 
OFF GUAM IN NOVEMBER 1965: 

A large Japanese fishing company is study- 
ing plans to send the 240-ton purse-seiner 
Kenyo Maru to the waters off Guam in early 
November 1965 to test fish for skipjack tuna. 
The Kenyo Maru, which is equipped with a 
power block, was sent to the New Zealand 
waters in March 1964 but the trip ended in 
failure due to the lateness of the tuna season 
and unfamiliarity with fishing grounds. The 
vessel, converted into a purse-seiner in1962, 
has mainly been employed in the skipjack fish- 
ery off northeastern Japan, (Shin SuisanShim- 
bun Sokuho, March 19, 1965.) 














* OK OK OK 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL STRESSES 
NEED FOR REDUCING TUNA FLEET: 

The vice-president of the Japan Federation 
of Tuna Fishermen's Cooperative Associations 
(NIKKATSUREN) met with State Minister Kono 
on March 19, 1965, to explain the Federation's 
plan to overcome the stagnant conditions fac- 
ing the Japanese tuna fishery. The Minister 
tentatively agreed to NIKKATSUREN's plan, 
but again emphasized the importance of re- 
ducing the size of the tuna fleet. NIKKAT- 
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those sections of its stabilization plan dealing 
with sales expansion and management improve- 
ment, but planned to further study the prob- 
lem of fleet reduction. (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, 
March 22, 1965.) 





* OK KOK & 


PRELIMINARY PLAN REVEALED TO 
REDUCE TUNA FISHING EFFORT: 

The Japan Federation of Tuna Fishermen's 
Cooperative (NIKKATSUREN), on February 
26, 1965, revealed the general outline of its 
preliminary master plan to reorganize the 
Japanese tuna fleet in an effort to overcome 
the economic difficulties confronting the fish- 
ing industry. NIKKATSUREN hopes to confer 
with the Fishe: ies Agency over its plan, which 
calls for reducing the tuna fleet in two phases. 
In the first phase, holders of tuna fishing 
rights who lend their rights to others and who 
do not themselves engage in fishing would be 
removed from the tuna fishery; vessels trans- 
ferred from other fisheries to the tuna fishery 
would be suspended; and commercial fishing 
by government research vessels would be pro- 
hibited and such vessels be made to engage 
only in research activity for which they were 
originally intended. In the second phase, a 
more positive fleet reduction would be effect- 
ed if the situation warranted such action. 








Japanese tuna longeliner leaving Yaim (principal tuna port) for 
the Indian Ocean, 


NIKKATSUREN's plan also includes the fol- 
lowing programs: (1) gear research to devel- 
op labor-saving devices which would help 
solve the labor shortage problem confronting 
the industry; (2) formation of small-scale fish- 
ery operators into corporations to strengthen 





SUREN was to meet March 24 to complete 


Japan's competitive position in foreign mar- 
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kets; and (3) regulation of production and sales 
of albacore tuna for export to the United States 
in order to stabilize prices. (Nihon Suisan 

Shimbun, March 1; Minato Shimbun, February 
27, 1965.) 








* KK Ke % 


EXPORT OF TUNA FISHING VESSELS TO 
SOUTH KOREA APPROVED BY CABINET: 
The sale and export to South Korea of 11 
tuna fishing vessels (valued at $1.4 million) 
was approved by the Japanese Cabinet on 
February 9, 1965. Purchase negotiations for 
the vessels were made in spring 1964, and the 
vessels completed in summer 1964, The Jap- 
anese Government considers that approval 
for exporting the vessels is an "exception" to 
the Cabinet order which limits exports of 
Japanese fishing vessels to Korea to less than 
20 tons and with a vessel age of over 5 years. 
The vessels are 140-ton refrigerated carrier 
vessels which can also serve as tuna vessels. 





South Korean firms are ordering new Jap- 
anese "refrigerated vessels" in increasing 
numbers. In addition to the 11 vessels, sev- 
eral Korean fishing firms have placed orders 
for a total of 27 such vessels with three Jap- 
anese trading firms. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 
February 19; Suisan Shuho, February 25, 
1965; United States Embassy, Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 6, 1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 72; 
September 1964 p. 82, 

















* OK KK HK 


ELEVEN LARGE TRAWLERS TO FISH 
IN GULF OF ALASKA IN 1965: 

The Japanese Central Fisheries Coordina- 
tion Council (supreme government-industry 
fisheries advisory group), at the 49th Session 
on February 26, 1965, announced its approval 
of the Fisheries Agency's plan to license in 
the Gulf of Alaska in 1965 the operation of 11 
trawlers and to designate that operation as a 
licensed fishery. Previously, the Gulf trawl 
fishery had been designated an experimental 
fishery. 





Gist of the Council's recommendations: 


1, Experimental fishing operations con- 
ducted since September 1963 in the Gulf of 
Alaska waters have shown that the area will 
support a commercial fishery. Thus, trawl 
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operations in the Gulf of Alaska waters will 
henceforth be licensed on a commercial basis 
and a total of 11 large trawlers approved for 
operation. 


2. The operational area in the Gulf of A- 
laska will include the waters between the me- 
ridians 175° W. and 135° W. longitudes north 
of 50° N, latitude, excluding the Bering Sea. 





Aft deck view of Japanese stern trawler which in April 1964 was 
fishing Pacific ocean perch in Gulf of Alaska. 


3. Trawleéers between 550-3,500 gross tons 
will be licensed for operation. They will each 
be permitted to fish with one small trawler 
over 200 gross tons but under 550 tons. In 
the event that they do not directly engage in 
fishing, they will be permitted to fish with 
two small trawlers. 


4. Licenses will be effective up to Janu- 
ary 31, 1966. 


5. Halibut, salmon, and king crab will not 
be taken. Those taken incidentally will be re- 
turned to the sea immediately. Catch of her- 
ring under 20 centimeters (7.9 inches) must 
not exceed in numbers 10 percent of the total 
catch of herring. Should it exceed 10 percent 
vessels must immediately move away from the 
area. Marine plants andanimals must not be 
taken in waters within three miles off foreign 
territory. The possession on board vessels 
of long lines and gill nets is illegal. The re- 
sponsible person on board the vessel must 
report to the government inspector the ves~- 
sel's daily catch in accordance with provi- 
sions to be stipulated separately. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, February 27; Nihon Suisan 
Shimbun, March 1, 1965.) 





* OK OK 
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Japan (Contd.): 


FISHERY ACTIVITIES IN 
BERING SEA AND NORTH PACIFIC; 

The stern trawler Tenyo Maru No. 3 (3,500 
gross tons) departed Hakodate, Hokkaido, for 
the eastern Bering Sea on February 24, 1965, 
The trawler, which is scheduled to remain on 
the fishing grounds for about six months, un- 
til early August, will replace the sterntrawl- 
er Taiyo Maru No. 82 (2,890 gross tons) fish- 
ing in the Bering ig Sea as of mid-February. 
The Taiyo Maru will be divertedto the Gulf of 
Alaska, 





The 1,451-ton trawler Akebono Maru No. 
53 was scheduled to depart for the Gulf of 
Alaska on March 8, That trawler previously 
operated in the eastern Atlantic Ocean off 
Africa. 





The 14,000-ton fish meal factoryship Hoyo 
Maru operating in the Okhotsk Sea was sched- 
uled to return to Japan in early April and to 
depart for the Bering Sea around April 20. 
The Hoyo Maru, under a special fisheries 
agreement concluded between Japan and the 
Soviet Union, is processing into fish meal 
(production target for 1965--5,000 metric 
tons) Russian-caught Alaska pollock. The 
factoryship is fishing with a fleet of 30-40 
Russian trawlers. 








The king crab factoryship Dainichi Maru 
(5,859 gross tons) and Tokei Maru (5,835 
gross tons), each accompanied by 5 catcher 
vessels, departed Hakodate on March 1 for 
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Japanese fish meal factoryship Hoyo Maru. 


the eastern Bering Sea. They were expected 
to arrive onthe crab fishing grounds on March 
12. The two fleets will experiment withcrab 
pots for the first time this year. The Daini- 
chi Maru is equipped with 150 crab pots ts and 
the Tokei Maru 130 pots. They will test the 
pots, on the average, for a period of about 
one week per month. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 
February 21, 24, and March 2, 1965.) 





xX KX K * 


CANNED SHRIMP EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1965: 

Japan's exports of canned shrimp in Janu- 
ary- February 1965 totaled 40,253 cases (con- 
verted to 24 $-lb. cans), a 14-percent de- 
crease as compared with 59,040 cases ship- 
ped in the same period a year earlier. The 
quantity shipped to the United States was down 
21 percent from the same two months in1964, 
and that shipped to Great Britain was 7 per- 
cent less. 















































Table 1 - Japan’s Exports of Canned Shrimp, by Country of Destination, January 1965 
No, Cans Great Other 
per Case Size U.S. Britain Canada France Countries Total 
(No. of Actual Cases) 
24 1/2-1b. Small 3,000 150 - 500 155 3,805 
24 1/2-lb. Tiny 2,870 - - - 815 3,685 
24 1/4-lb. i - 2,106 - 400 - 2,506 
48 1/4-lb. . . 1,019 - - - 1,019 
24 1/2-lb. Broken 4,600 - 1,000 - 107 5,707 
48 1/4-lb. se - 6,551 - - - 6,551 
24 1/4-1b, Mixed - 9,350 : 9,350 
479i .(No. of Standard Cases of 24 1/2-lb. cons). sue 
Total 1/Jan. 1965 10,470 13,448 1,000 700 1,077 26,695 
Exports Jan. 1964 7,467 12,520 1.720 | 3,720 1,596 27,023 
pian of can indicates total weight of contents in can. Totals don't add because of conversion to standard cases. 
ource: Japan Canned Crab Sales Co. (Sales agent for canned shrimp.) 
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Table 2 - Japan’s Exports of Canned Shrimp, by Country of Destination, February 1965 
No. Cans Great Other 
per Case Size U.S. Britain Canada France Countries Total 
(No. of Actual Cases) 
24 1/2-lb. Small 2,500 - - 250 388 3,138 
24 1/4-1lb. ae - 2,000 - - a 2,000 
24 1/2-1b. Tiny 400 - - - 1,450 1,850 
48 1/4-lb. Se - 1,500 - - = 1,500 
24 1/2-lb. Broken 4,750 - - - 20 4,770 
48 1/4-lb. ” - 300 - = ¢ 300 
- «+ « « «(No. of Standard Cases of 24 1/72-Ib. cans). .... . 
Total 1/Feb. 1965 7,650 3,800 - 250 =| 1,858 13,558 
Exports Feb. 1964 15,570 | 6,014 | 6,650 | 2,450 | 1,333 32,017 
See table 1 for footnotes. 








Of the total canned shrimp exports in Jan- 
uary, the United States took 39 percent and 
Great Britain took 50 percent. The remain- 
der went to Canada, France, and other un- 
specified countries. 


Japan's canned shrimp exports in Febru- 
ary were down to about one-half of the previ- 
ous month's. The United States took 56 per- 
cent and Great Britain 28 percent of that 
month's exports. Canada did not receive any 
Japanese canned shrimp during February 
1965. (Fisheries Attache, United States Em- 
bassy, Tokyo, March 24, 1965.) 


* KK KX 


FISH MEAL IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS, 1963-64: 

Japan is a net importer of fish meal with 
imports far in excess of exports. Japanese 
imports of fish meal in 1964 totaled 102,277 
metric tons, an increase of 21 percent from 
the previous year, Peru and the South Africa 
Republic were the principal suppliers, ac- 
counting for 97 percent of the total in 1964, 
United States shipments of fish meal to Japan 
in 1964 totaled 1,429 metric tons with a value 
of $187,000. 





Japan's exports of fish meal in 1964 a- 
mounted to 6,202 tons valued at $834,000, 
compared with exports of 3,599 tons valued 
at $464,000 in 1963. In 1964, the principal 


buyers of Japanese fish meal were the Ryu- 
kyus, Taiwan, and the Philippines, with com- 
bined shipments accounting for 68 percent of 
In 1963, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 


the total, 























Japan’s Fish Meal Imports, 1963-64 

Country of 1964 1963 
Origin Quantity} Value Quantity] Value 
Metric US$ Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
Peru 83,474 | 11,128 60,316 7,998 
Australia 133 13 379 35 
South Africa Rep. 15,741 2,140 18,208 2,363 
S.-W. Africa 711 96 1,357 174 
Angola - - 3,678 459 

Communist China 99 15 - - 

Thailand 30 4 - - 

Argentina 126 13 - - 
New Zealand 253 25 254 20 
Netherlands - - 20 3 
United States 1,429 187 101 15 

Samoa 281 42 - - 
Total 102,277 | 13,663 84.313 | 11,067 

Source: Japanese Oils and Fats Import Council. 


























Singapore were the leading buyers of Japanese 
fish meal, (Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Tokyo, March 5, 1965.) 


* KK K *K 


JOINT SOVIET-JAPANESE OKHOTSK SEA 
FISH MEAL OPERATION SUCCESSFUL: 

A large Japanese fishing company and the 
All-Soviet Food Import-Export Corporation 
concluded an agreement in December 1964 
calling for the delivery in February-March 
1965 of 30,000 metric tons (with a maximum 
limit of 36,000 tons) of Russian-caught Okhotsk 
Sea Alaska pollock to the Japanese firm's 
14,000-ton fish meal factoryship Hoyo Maru 
(formerly Renshin Maru) for processing into 











5,000 tons of fish meal. The Hoyo Maru de- 
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parted Japan for the Okhotsk Sea in late Jan- 
uary to rendezvous with the Russian trawl 
fleet, which in mid-February was reported 
to total 30-40 trawlers. The average daily 
delivery (totaled over 700 metric tons) of 
Alaska pollock to the factoryship far exceed- 
ed expectations, and on March 19 the Hoyo 
Maru ended operations after exceeding its 
upper target of 36,000 tons by 300 tons and 
returned to Hakodate March 23, The factory- 
ship was scheduled to leave for the eastern 
Bering Sea around April 24, 


The newest joint venture with the Soviet 
Union, which is to run for a period of three 
years, was a success due to the production 
target being reached far earlier than expected 
and the firm price of fish meal in Japan, The 
factoryship's production was expected to sell 
for about 64,000 yen (US$150) a metric ton. 


Two other large Japanese fishing compa- 
nies are reported to have undertaken studies 
to engage in a similar type of joint operation 
with the Soviet Union. The two firms are said 
to be carefully looking into this matter so as 
to be able to be in a position to most effec- 
tively use their factoryships on a year-round 
basis. Both firms operate fish-meal factory- 
ships in the eastern Bering Sea during the 
summer season. During the winter season 
those same vessels (Tenyo Maru 11,581 gross 
tons, and Soyo Maru 11,192 gross tons, and 
Gyokuei Maru 10,357 gross tons) are employ- 
ed as refrigerated carriers in the Antarctic 
whale fishery. However, the two firms feel 
that the international whale catch quota may 
well be greatly reduced this year as a re- 
source conservation measure. In such an 
event, they will need to reassign some of 
their vessels now employed in the Antarctic 
whale fishery. Their plans which are opposed 
by the Hokkaido trawl fishermen, are said to 
be looked upon favorably by the Fisheries 
Agency due to the expanded demand for fish 
meal in Japan. Also from the standpoint of 
total Government policy, such a plan, if ef- 
fected, would help control the outflow of dol- 
lars, (Suisan Tsushin, March 15, 17, 20, 23; 
Suisan Keizai Shimbun, March 14, 1965; and 
other sources.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1965 p. 83. 


* OK OK KX 
FISHING VESSEL FLEET STATUS IN 1963 
AND CONSTRUCTION TRENDS IN 1964: 


Recent fishing vessel construction trends 
in Japan have been dominated by (1) the ex- 
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pansion of the trawler fleet, and (2) the in- 
creasing importance of fishing vessel exports. 
On the negative side is the proposal to reduce 
the number of bonito and tuna vessels in the 
Japanese fleet. 





Fig. 1 = Oldertype of Japanese trawler operating in the Bering Sea. 


Following is a Japanese fishing fleet re- 
port published by The Japan Times, March 
12, 1965: 


Fishing Fleet Status, 1963: Japan's fish- 
ing fleet consisted of almost 400,000 vessels 
with a combined tonnage of about 2 million 
gross tons as of December 1963, according 
to the Japanese Fisheries Agency. 





About 190,000 marine motor vessels ac- 
count for the greater part of Japan's fish 
catch, 


Small coastal vessels of under 5 tons make 
up 87 percent of the total number of vessels. 
But offshore fishing vessels of over 50 tons 
account for 67 percent of the fleet's total 
gross tonnage. 


After World War II, which destroyed Ja- 
pan's fishing fleet, the building of fishing ves- 
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Japan (Contd.): Table 2 - Japanese Vessel Construction Permits Issued in 
Vessel Number Total 
Table 1 - Size of Japanese Fishing Fleet, December 1963 Classification of Vessels Tonnage 
Steel vessels . 2.200000. 503 109 
4 of Veecis | Tounene’ | | [Wooden vessels’... 0. | 338 13¢351 
Genenes Gani OS Peer Se 841 122, 854 
a aS ay aaa 192,515 1,909,522 
Without engines ...... 185, 196 155, 663 Japanese fishing vessel construction per- 
Total ocean vessels... . 377,711 2,065, 185 mits issued in 1964 (table 2) indicate a gen- 
Inland vessels eral shift to steel vessels. The catcher ves- 
Wha anoles oo re — 5 a0 4,733|. | 818 carried on motherships used to be made 
Without engines ....... 17, 624 8,928 of wood. The last 2 years, a number of those 
Total inland vessels 21,224 13, 661 wooden catcher vessels have been replaced 
= pare 398,935 2,078, 846 with vessels made of steel or light alloys. 














sels was given priority in order to alleviate 
the prevailing food shortage. 


Japan's basic program to restore its fish- 
ing fleet was completed in 1953. Then, the 
efficiency of the fleet was greatly increased 
in the 10-year period from 1953 to 1963. The 
use of diesel engines spread to vessels of all 
types. Also, there was sharp expansion in 
the distant-water fleet. 





Fig. 2 - Japanese whale catcher in the North Pacific. 


Between 1953 and 1963, the number of 
Japanese offshore fishing vessels of over 500 
tons increased from 33 vessels (totaling 
109,065 tons) to 240 vessels (totaling 691,042 
tons). In 1953, the 500-ton vessel class in- 
cluded only 9 trawlers all of which were un- 
der 600 tons. By 1963, there were 39 off- 
shore trawlers with an average tonnage of 
1,659 tons. The long-line tuna fleet of 41 ves- 
sels (totaling 40,092 tons) in 1963 was non- 
existent in 1953. The whaling fleet in 1963 
included 57 vessels of over 500 tons as com- 
pared with only 1 such vessel in 1953. 


Fishing Vessel Construction Trends, 1964: 


Trawler construction is becoming increas- 
ingly important in Japan. Japanese shipyards 
began building large trawlers in the 1950's 
and by the end of 1964 had launched 18 trawl- 
ers in the over 2,000-ton class, 17 trawlers 
of 1,000-2,000 tons, 8 trawlers in the 1,000- 
ton class, and a number of smaller trawlers 
in the 300-1,000 ton class. 





Fig. 3 - A 1,000-ton cargo vessel used 


Japanese to transport 
iced fish to Japan. Takes on fish from fishing vessels at sea. 


Export orders are increasing at Japanese 
shipyards. In January 1965, a Japanese ship-~ 
builder launched the first of eight 19,000-ton 
fish factoryships for the Soviet Union. Japan 
has also built tuna motherships for the So- 
viets, trawlers for Rumania and Ghana, and 
survey ships for Thailand and Indonesia. Ja- 
pan is building several steel vessels of 100 
to 300 tons for countries in southeast Asia. 
Japanese technicians have also advised on the 
construction of wooden fishing vessels ina 
number of developing countries. 





Approval of the Japanese Fisheries Agency is 
required for the construction of any marine 
fishing vessel of 15 meters (49 feet) or longer. 
The average Japanese fishing vessel with a 
15-meter hull has an approximate gross ton- 
nage of about 15 tons. 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Apr. 1965 p. 86; Feb. 
1965 p. 60; Dec. orn Pp. 94; Nov. 1964 p. 97; Oct. 1964 p. 
57; July 1964 p. 65; May 1964 p. 61. 


* OK OK K OK 
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FISHERMEN'S WAGE SCALE: 

~The Japan Seamen's Union is negotiating a 
new wage agreement for crew members of 
tuna fishing vessels belonging to the Nambu 
Tuna Cooperative Association in northern Ja~ 
pan, Wage scales proposed by the Seamen's 
Union are: 








Base Pay and Bonus Distribution to Crew Members 





re Monthly 


























Position __ _ Base Pay Bonus 
hie ae Se Yen US$ Percent 
Skipper-fishing captain 44.000 122 2.5 
Fishing captain 34,000 94 2.0 
Skipper, chief engineer, 

and chief radio operator |24,000 67 1.5-1.6 
First mate, first engineer, 

deck chief, refrigeration 

chief, & chief cook 18,000 50 1,2-1.3 

Second mate, second engi- 

neer, and assistant re- 
| _frigeration chief 17,500 49 1.1-1.2 
|\Deck workers, engine 
| crew, and cooks 15,000 42 1.0 











Table for Computing Bonus for 90- to 100-day Trip 

















| Vessel Size Value of Landings Bonus 
|Gross Tonnage Million Yen US$1,000 Percent 
| Under 100 tons 7-8 19-22 3.6 
bao ili 8-9 22-25 5.8 

wns os Over 15 Over 41 16.1 
180 tons 10-12 28-33 6.0 
| 1. 15 41 10.4 
240 tons 15 41 10.0 
\ 











In addition, the Union's proposal includes 
provisions for pay and allowances for crew 
members on shipboard duty or on shore leave, 
pay for crews in reserve status and those on 
standby status at their homes, and compensa-= 
tion for duty-connected as well as nonduty- 
connected deaths. 


Japanese fishermen engaged in the bottom 
long-line sea bream fishery in the South Pa~ 
cific off New Zealand are paid a guaranteed 
minimum wage ranging from 42,000 to 60,000 
yen (US$117-167) a month, depending on catch 
and trip length. Fishermen sailing on vessels 
with catch targets of 300 metric tons of sea 
bream are guaranteed a minimum monthly 
wage of 50,000 yen ($139) if trips are com- 
pleted within 90 days and 42,000 yen ($117) 
for trips up to 120 days. Those sailing on 
vessels operating under a catch share system 
whereby landings (after deducting operating 
expenses) are shared between management 
and crew at the ratio of 60:40, are guaranteed 
aminimum wage of 60,000 yen ($167) if the 
value of one share falls below that amount, 
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Shares allotted to crew members of vessels 
operating under this system are: fishing cap~ 
tain--2.0; skiff captain--1.1-1.2; and skiff 
crew~-1.0. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, February 
12; Minato Shimbun, February 4, 1965.) 








xe KK * 


FISHERY WHITE PAPER 
ISSUED BY GOVERNMENT: 

The Japanese Cabinet approved on Febru~ 
ary 12, 1965, the Fishery White Paper pre- 
pared by Japan's Ministry of Agriculture-For- 
estry. The report revealed that Japan's fish- 
ery production during fiscal year 1963 (April 1, 
1963-March 31, 1964) totaled 6,700,000 tons, 
a decrease of 2.5 percent from the preceding 
fiscal year. But there was an increase of 
13.2 percent in value US$1,342 million) be- 
cause prices rose 17 percent. 





In order to meet growing demand with short 
supplies, Japan imported 490,000 tons of ma- 





Fishermen are havling yellowtail into fishing boats. Fishing for 
that species begins in winter on the Kumanonada fishing grounds. 
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rine products valued at $60 million, or more 
than double the imports for the previous fiscal 
year, Exports of marine products declined 10 
percent to about $283 million. 


The number of fishermen in Japan, which 
has been decreasing in recent years, dropped 
further to 626,000 as compared with 667,000 
in fiscal year 1962. The departure of fisher- 
men from sea coast villages for more lucra- 
tive urban jobs has been the principle cause 
of this decline, the paper points out. 


The number of fishing enterprises also de- 
creased 2.5 percent in fiscal year 1963 down 
to a total of 221,000. The decrease was most- 
ly confined to small enterprises, but medium- 
scale enterprises showed an increase. 


The sharp rise in prices of fish boosted 
fishermen's incomes by 15 to 25 percent while 
income from cultivating pearls and other ma- 
rine life nearly doubled. The labor shortage 
in the fishing industry resulted in a 25-per- 
cent increase in wages, but they were still 
considerably lower than those paid to urban 
factory workers. 


The white paper concludes that Japan's 
fishing industry needs to make further efforts 
for conservation and development of marine 
resources, enhancement of fishing productiv- 
ity, and modernization of fishing operations. 
(Japan Report, Consulate General of Japan, 
New York, N.Y., February 15, 1965.) 





xe KE 


ANTARCTIC WHALE CATCH FOR 

1964/65 SEASON AS OF MARCH 1, 1965: 
Japan's 7 whaling fleets operating in the 

19th international Antarctic Whaling Expedi- 

tion of the 1964/65 season harvested the equi- 








Japanese 1964/65 Antarctic Whale Catch as of March 1, 1965 ] 






































Fleet Fin | Sei | Catch | “2z9S 

(No. of les) (Blue-Whale Units) 

okuyo Maru No, 2. 570 | 1,220 488.4 638 

© Maru No. 3. 502 | 1,553 509.8 638 

in Maru..... 640 | 1,319 539.8 630 

in Maru No.2 . 748 | 1,115 559.8 600 
Zupap ons 752 722 496.4 622 
Zz No.2... 393 | 1,515 449.0 622 
SS eee 3,605 | 7,444 | 3,043.2 | 3,750 

; 420 | 1,200 410.0 410 
Grand total 4,025 | 8,644 | 3,453.2 | 4,160 

1/Quota attained February 28. 
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valent of 3,453.2 blue-whale units as of March 
1, 1965, or 83 percent of the Japanese 4,160 
blue-whale unit quota for the season. The 
full blue-whale unit quota was expected to be 
met by April 20. 





Japanese whaling catcher boat towing a whale. 


During the 1963/64 season, the Japanese 
Antarctic whaling fleets caught 5,722 fin 
whales and 1,522 sei whales by February 15, 
1964. (Suisan Tshushin, March 4, 1965.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 74; May 
1964 p. 62. 








* OK KOK 


WHALE CATCH FROM 
COASTAL AREAS, 1964: 

Japan's whale catch from coastal areas by 
five fishery firms in 1964 was up 7 percent 
from the previous year's catch. Sperm whales 
accounted for 64 percent of the total whale 
catch, the same as in 1963. Despite the high- 








Japanese Coastal Whale Catch and Oil Production, 1963-64 





Catch 


H - 
Year Fin| Biue| Sei| ae 


Oil Production 








Sperm| Total Blue | Sperm| Tota 








ceeees (No. of Whales}. .... |. . (Metric Tans). . 
1964| 7 | 120} 875 1 1, 800 | 2, 803} 1,663] 6,050 |7, 713) 
1963; 2 67 | 855 3 1,694 | 2,621] 1,775} 6,502 |8, 277 














ource: Japan Aquatic Oil Association. 








er 1964 catch, whale oil production was 7 
percent below the 1963 oil yield. (Fisheries 
Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
March 5, 1965.) 
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Republic of Korea 


FIRST TUNA FISHING VESSEL 
UNDER FRENCH-ITALIAN CONTRACT: 

The first tuna fishing vessel (under a con- 
tract calling for a total of 99 vessels of vari- 
ous types to be supplied to Korea by a French- 
Italian consortium) was to be delivered in ear- 
ly March 1965 to the Korea Marine Industry 
Development Corporation. The vessel will 
sail to an area near Samoa for tuna fishing. 





Some 40 fishing vessels are scheduled to 
be delivered to Korea by the consortium by 
the end of 1965. (United States Embassy, 
Seoul, March 9, 1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1964 p. 105. 
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Morocco 


CANNED FISH SALES TO CUBA INCREASE: 

Morocco's 1964/65 fishing season (June 1- 
May 31) started off well and compared favor- 
ably with the previous season when a record 
was established for fishery exports. For the 
first 5 months of the current fishing season 
(June-October 1964), exports of Moroccan 
canned fish were up slightly over the same 
period of the 1963/64 season. Sardines are 
by far Morocco's leading fishery export, but 
a large tuna catch resulted in a 20-percent 
increase in exports of canned tuna through 
October 1964. 
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France has been a major importer of Mo- 
roccan fishery products but two major shifts 
have occurred in Morocco's marketing pat-~ 
tern. Sales to the sterling zone are offsharp- 
ly since shipments to Ghana, a major import- 
er of Moroccan sardines, are down presuma- 
bly as a result of competition from the devel- 
oping West African fishing industry. 


The more important change inthe market- 
ing pattern for Moroccan fishery products is 
in sales to Cuba. Inthe period of June-October 
of the 1964/65 fishing season Morocco ship- 
ped to Cuba 347,755 cases of canned fish, 
mainly sardines, as compared with only 
143,655 cases for the entire 1963/64 season. 
(United States Embassy, Rabat, February 12, 


1965.) 5 
KA 


WINTER HERRING AND COD FISHERIES, 
EARLY MARCH 1965: 

Winter Herring: The cooperative Norwe- 
gian Herring Sales Organization reports that 
some 2 million hectoliters (186,000 metric tons) 
of winter herring had been landedin Norway as 
of March 8, 1965, compared to 1.6 million 
hectoliters (148,800 tons) at the same time 
last year. With better weather conditions, the 
catch might have been at least 4 million hecto- 
liters (372,000 tons). Almost 1.7 million hec- 
toliters (158,100 tons) of the 1965 catch have 
gone to herring meal and oil plants--an in- 
crease of 52 percent over last year, while the 
catch is up only 35 percent. 


Norway 








North Norway reported a disappointing 
winter herring catch of only 640,000 hecto- 
liters (59,520 tons) as of early March. 


Cod: The Lofoten cod fishery, also in 
North Norway, has been plagued by stormy 
weather, causing heavy damage to fishing 
gear. As of early March 1965, the Lofoten 
cod catch totaled 7,074 metric tons. 


According to a Norwegian oceanographer, 
it is doubtful whether mature Arctic cod will 
follow their traditional route to the Vestfjor- 
den spawning banks. They seem quite content 
to gorge on herring in the waters around 
Skomvaer and Rést. And, judging from all in- 
dications, the cod are likely to spawn in those 
waters. 


Only 5,067 fishermen, manning 1,617 ves- 
sels, were participating in this year's Lofoten 











Norway (Contd.): 
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fisheries. Unless there was a notable im- 
provement in the catch, many were expected 
to leave. 




















Norwegian vessel fishing cod in Lofoten area. 


The Norwegian Fisheries Minister has ex- 
pressed grave concern about the future of the 
Lofoten cod fishery which, until a few years 








ago, afforded good earnings for up to 25,000 
North Norway fishermen, At a press confer- 
ence in Oslo, March 12, the Norwegian Minis- 
ter declared that overfishing of Arctic cod in 
the Barents Sea, by trawlers from most Euro- 
pean countries, had reached alarming propor- 
tions, 


Soviet-Norwegian Talks on Arctic Cod: 
The Soviet Fisheries Minister visited Norway 
in March 1965 and discussed the Arctic cod 
resource with Norwegian fishery experts. Re- 
porting on those discussions, the Norwegian 
Fisheries Minister said measures suggested 
to maintain Arctic cod stocks included regula- 
tions to control fishing, and a mandatory in- 
crease of the mesh used in trawls, nets, and 
other fishing gear. 





Fisheries Expansion: A Norwegian scien~ 
tist has urged radical changes in Norwegian 
fishing methods. He said that the only way to 
build up a profitable Norwegian fish-process~ 
ing industry is to supplement the traditional 
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Norway (Contd.): 


coastal fisheries with offshore fishing. This 
would require a fleet of large freezer trawl- 
ers which could exploit the most productive 
fishing grounds on a year-round basis. The 
development of deep-sea fishing, based on 
freezer trawlers, would also help to make 
the coastal fisheries more profitable, he de- 
clared. (News of Norway, March 18, 1965.) 





%* OK OK OK %K 


FIRST WEEK OF WINTER HERRING 
SEASON YIELDS EXCELLENT CATCHES: 

A total of 150,000 metric tons of winter 
herring was landed in the first week of Nor- 
way's winter herring fishing season, This 
compared with 40,000 tons in the same peri- 
od of the 1964 season, About 120,000 tons of 
the new season catch went to the fish oil and 
meal industry. 





Predictions made by the Norwegian Fish 
Research Organization for the 1965 winter 
herring fisheries have so far been very ac- 
curate, Extensive shoals of herring ap- 
proached the Norwegian coast at the time 
and at the points expected (the Kristiansund 
area and the Lofoten area), For the whole 
winter herring season the catch was original- 
ly forecast at 400,000 tons, or 25 percent 
more than in 1964, From the results of the 
first week of fishing, that estimate may be 
on the low side unless weather conditions cut 
down fishing. (United States Embassy, Oslo, 
March 1, 1965.) 


*% KK KK 


EXPORT VALUE OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
AND BYPRODUCTS AT 
RECORD HIGH IN 1964: 

The value of Norwegian exports of fishery 
products in 1964 was at a record 1,094 
million kroner (US$154 million), an increase 
of 10 percent from the previous year although 
the quantity exported was less, according to 
a report from Norway's Central Bureau of 
Statistics. 





There were considerable shifts inthe quan- 
tity distribution among the various groups of 
products, which reflected the varying yields 
of Norway's different fisheries. The large 
catches of herring in the North Sea and in 
Northern Norway resulted in an increase of 
78 percent in quantity and 86.7 percent in 
value for exports of herring meal. There was 
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a similar increase in quantity and value for 
exports of fish meal processed from other 
species of fish. 





Fig. 1 -The harbor in Bergen, one of Norway's important fishing ports. 


The 1964 exports of other herring prod- 
ucts were below the previous year indicating 
Norway's difficulty in holding on to tradition- 
al markets for fresh and salted herring. 
This may be partly explained by the failure 
for several years in succession to fillorders 
received in advance. But herring catches 
were then small and the demand could not be 
met. 


The lower 1964 Norwegian exports of 
stockfish and klipfish were attributed to mar- 
keting difficulties. Exports of stockfish in 
1964 totaled 23,431 metric tons, a decrease 
of 21.6 percent, while exports of klipfish 
dropped by 13.2 percent to 26,484 tons. 





Fig, 2 = Klipfish carefully stacked for drying in the sun. 


The most significant development in Nor- 
way's export trade has been the virtually 
complete collapse in the sale of Norwegian 
products to the Brazilian market. Despite 
protests from the Norwegian authorities 
against what they consider discrimination 
against Norwegian products in favor of Dan- 
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Norway (Contd.): 


ish exports, it has not been possible to reach 
a solution. 


The difficulties started in the late 1950's 
when Norway followed a request from the 
United Nations Economic Council and the 
World Bank and relinquished its bilateral 
trade agreement with Brazil to use a clear~ 
ing basis for further trade with the country. 
Denmark did not take the same action and 
continued to trade with Brazil on a barter 
basis. As economic difficulties in Brazil in- 
creased and the reserves of foreign exchange 
dwindled, Norwegian products were included 
in the gradually tightening restrictions placed 
on the use of foreign currency for imports. 
Meanwhile, Danish exports were able to con- 
tinue fairly steady because of the bilateral 
trade agreement. During 1964 this led toa 
virtual stop in Norwegian exports to Brazil, 
and although diplomatic negotiations with 
Brazilian authorities showed some promise, 
that problem has not yet been solved. 


Norway's 1964 exports under the product 
group "fresh, frozen, salted or smoked fish, 
crustacea and molluscs" valued at 645.5 mil- 
lion kroner ($90 million) decreased 2.2 per=- 
cent. In this case the decrease resulted from 
the failure of the cod fisheries at Lofotenand 
on the coast of Finnmark. This was serious 


enough to offset the 1964 record catch ofcoal- | 


fish. 


The lack of raw materials is also the rea 
son why the substantial expansion for exports 
of frozen fillets of the previous several years 
did not continue in 1964. The volume of ex- 
ports did increase by 3.8 percent, but that in- 
crease was considered negligible compared 
to the almost explosive developments in that 
industry. In 1963, exports of frozen fillets 
increased 20 percent from the previous year. 
That segment of the fisheries industry has 
become increasingly important to the entire 
Norwegian economy, and particularly to the 
economy of northern Norway. Along the 
coast of that Arctic part of the country 
the fisheries are by far the most important 
source of income with many towns and town~ 
ships built around the only factory there-- 
the fish-freezer plant. 


The development of Norway's frozen fish 
industry is considered particularly important, 
with the availability of raw materials the only 
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limitation for further expansion in that field, 
(The Export Council of Norway, Oslo.) 


KEK KX 


EXPORTS OF CANNED FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, JANUARY *SEPTEMBER 1964; 
Norway's leading canned fish export items 
in January-September 1964 were smoked 
small sild in oil and smoked brisling in oil. 








Table 1 = Norwegian Exports of Canned Fishery Products by Type, 
January -September 1964 














Peoducts January -September 1964 
Quantity Value 

Metric Kr, US$ 

Tons 1,000 1,000 

Smoked brisling inoil ..... 4,119 27,455 | 3,834 
Smoked brisling in tomato ... 840 4,580 640 
Smoked small sild inoil.... 7,468 31,464 | 4,394 
Smoked small sild in tomato. . 1,654 5, 813 812 
Unsmoked small sild inoil.. . 279 948 132 
Small sild packed otherwise . . 318 1,155 161 
Kippered herring (Kippers) . . . 2,462 10,772 | 1,505 
ere bee ace ae $41 2,495 349 
Roe, unclassified ....... 1,117 4,607 643 
Soft herring roe .....-2.- 1,073 5,271 736 
Fish balls ....-. o dia a oe 392 1,010 141 
Other canned fish ....... 73 523 73 
SGI. 6 +s 2 2.0.8 Bio 1,247 12,889 | 1,800 
Total... 0. cbt ote) che, 970 21,583 108,982 | 15,220 

















Table 2 = Norwegian Exports of Canned Fishery Products1/ 
by Country of Destination, January-September 1964 




















Country January -September 1964 

of Destination Quantity Value 
Metric Kr, US$ 

—Tons_ 1,000 | 1,000 
Finland ....ccecsecsece 206 1,079 151 
BWEGOR set cuceeeee 627 2, 867 400 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..... 500 2,403 336 
Sreland 2... ee 226 892 125 
REET Se 208 835 117 
cee 6 @ see 6g 8 6 134 483 67 
nited Kingdom ....... 5, 182 24,767 | 3,459 
West Germany. ......-.. 569 2,123 296 
(Czechoslovakia ......+6 1,089 3, 870 540 
South Africa Republic .... 1, 347 5, 357 748 
BORG “5-10 16's. 6.9. be i 74 280 39 
ee EN Pe Le ee: 10 48 7 
Camada «cc ccccecrcce 635 3,912 546 
United States ....00... 7, 106 38, 352 5, 356 
Australia ...ce-sservee 1,232 5, 102 713 
New Zealand .. 60s. 363 1,570 219 
(Other countries ........ 1,420 5,274 737 
TOU) 2 5 »1s 0.8.0.9», | anaes 99,214 | 13, 856 








(1/Does not include exports of canned shellfish. 

i2/Totals are slightly larger than the combined exports of canned 
fish (excluding shellfish) shown in table 1. 

INote: Norwegian kroner 7.16 equals US$1.00. 











The United States and the United Kingdom 
were the leading buyers of Norwegian canned 
fishery products. (Norwegian Canners Ex- 
port Journal, January 1965.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Feb. 1965 p. 76. 
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Peru 


FISH MEAL PRODUCTION IN 1965 
MAY BE CURTAILED BY CONSERVATION 
MEASURES AND LABOR DISPUTE: 

The Peruvian Government, with the support 
of the fish reduction industry, has decreed 
that the month of August 1965 will be closed 
to anchoveta fishing along the entire coast. 
Government officials and the industry appar- 
ently agree with the conclusion of the Peruvi- 
an Marine Institute that a reduction in fishing 
pressure is.necessary to sustain an adequate 
brood stock. 








Anchovetas being transported into plant by conveyor belt at Chim- 
bote. 


The Institute is uncertain whether the re- 
duced supply of anchoveta is aresult of ocean- 
graphic and biological factors, or is due to 
overfishing. But the Institute concludes, in 
a recently published report, that the indus- 
try's installed fish-catching and meal-produc- 
ing capacity is greater than can be sustained 
by the present level of anchoveta stocks. Un- 
der the circumstances, the Institute believes 
that fishing pressure should be limited so that 
the total anchoveta catch does not go beyond 
that of 1964 and should preferably be closer 
to that of 1963 when about 7 million metric 
tons of raw fish were taken. 


Closing the fishery during the seasonably 
slow month of August is not likely to cut total 
output more than 3 or 4 percent. The real 
significance of the regulation lies in the fact 
that the Government and the industry have ac- 
cepted the need for some action to conserve 
the anchoveta resource. 


(Editor's Note: Of more immediate im- 
pact is the decline in output caused by the 
labor dispute in northern Peru during Feb- 
ruary 1965. A report in Oil World Weekly, 
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February 19, 1965, stated that Peruvian fish 
meal production in February 1965 might a- 
mount to only 60,000 to 80,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 125,000 tons in the same 
month of 1964.) 


Peruvian fish meal production for 1965 can- 
not be accurately predicted at this point. It 
is expected, however, that output in Peru this 
year will at least match 1963 output of 1 mil- 


lion tons but a repeat of the 1964 perform- ' 


ance, whenover 1.5 million ton of meal were 
produced, is unlikely. (United States Embas- 
sy, Lima, Feb. 28 1965.) 


w 
Poland 


NORTH SEA 1964 HERRING 
SEASON PROFITABLE: 

Poland's 1964 herring fishing season in 
the North Sea grounds was considered excep- 
tionally good, Daily catches were as high as 
54 metric tons per vessel. (Polish Maritime 
News, No, 75, November 1964.) 








OK OK KOK 


TRAWLER FISHES GEORGES 
BANK FOR HAKE: 

A Polish freezer trawler fished Georges 
Bank in the Northwest Atlantic for the first 
time in October 1964 when operations were 
confined to fishing for hake. The crew was 
assisted by fishermen from Soviet vessels 
who were acquainted with the area and showed 
the Polish fishermen how to operate their 
trawls. (Polish Maritime News, No. 75, No- 
vember 1964.) 








* KR KK 


NORTH SEA AND NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES, 1964: 

As of mid-October 1964, a 40 vessel fish- 
ing fleet out of Gdynia, operating in the North 
Sea and Northwest Atlantic, caught a total of 
64,000 metric tons of fish. This compares 
with 53,000 tons caught by the same fleet dur- 
ing all of 1963. 





Polish freezer trawlers fishing on the New- 
foundland and Labrador grounds call at the 
Port of Ostend, Belgium, on their returntrip 
and sell part of their frozen cod fillets there. 
(Polish Maritime News, No. 75, November 
1964.) 





** KKK 
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Poland (Contd.): 


POLISH FISH-FREEZING BASE 
ESTABLISHED AT OSTEND (BELGIUM): 

A seasonal land base to freeze fresh her- 
ring landed by Polish trawlers was establish- 
ed at the Port of Ostend, Belgium, in late 
1964. It was expected that by the end of 1964, 
about 400 metric tons of herring from the 
North Sea would be frozen there. The frozen 
herring when returned to Poland was to be 
used for canning. (Polish Maritime News, 
No. 75, November 1964.) — 








* KK K 


THREE NEW FISHERY 
MOTHERSHIPS TO BE BUILT: 

A contract for building 3 new motherships 
for Polish fishing fleets was negotiated inSep- 
tember 1964, between a Gdansk shipyard and 
the Polish organization ''Deep-Sea Fishing 
Motherships" of Szczecin. The contract calls 
for the first vessel to be delivered in 1966, 
the second in 1967, and the third in 1970. 
They will be of the B-67 class, with the keel 
of the first vessel scheduled to be laid in 
April 1965. 





Motherships built for Polish fishing fleets 
will be of the same basic dimensions as those 
built for the Soviet fisheries--9,200 tons dead- 
weight, 13,600 gross tons, overall length of 
more than 538 feet, and draft of 25.6 feet. 
They will be propelled by 7,200 hp. engines 
for a speed of 15.5 knots, and will be adapted 
to requirements of the Polish fisheries, 
Equipment aboard the vessels will include 5 
processing lines for preparing fish for freez- 
ing, for producing fish meal, cod-liver oil, 
and icemaking. 


Plans are for the new motherships to op- 
erate in fishing grounds in the Central and 
North Atlantic, areas not previously fished by 
Polish vessels. (Polish Maritime News, No. 
75, November 1964.) 








Portugal 


NEW LISBON FISH MARKET: 

February 1965 marked the opening of an 
auction center at Lisbon's new dockside fish 
market. Total cost of the entire Lisbon fish 





market complex when completed will be about 
US$7.7 million. 
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The market will cover an area of some 
15,000 square meters (17,940 square yards), 
almost half of which will be used for the un- 
loading, sale, and distribution of fish. The 
new market will have the capacity to handle 
a daily volume of 600 metric tons of fish which 
is more than double the largest catches here- 
tofore delivered to Lisbon. Under construc- 
tion at the new market are a freezing and 
cold-storage plant, administration buildings, 
pier improvements, and a fuel supply area, 
(United States Embassy, Lisbon, February 13, 


1965.) : 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 
EXTENDED TO 12 MILES: 

Effective January 14, 1965, Sierra Leone 
on the West African coast extended her ter- 
ritorial waters to 12 nautical miles measured 
from the low-water mark of the Sierra Leone 
coast. The claim to extended territorial wa- 
ters was stated in ''An Act to Amend the Fish- 
eries Act'' passed by the Sierra Leone House 
of Representatives November 27, 1964, and 
published in the Supplement to the Sierra 
Leone Gazette, Vol. XCVI, No. 4, January 14, 
1965. (United States Embassy, Freetown, 
March 4, 1965.) 


Sierra Leone 








Somali Republic 


JOINT UNITED STATES-SOMALI 
FISHERIES VENTURE EXTENDED 
RISK AND EQUITY GUARANTY BY AID: 

A loan of about $600,000 to the joint United 
States-Somali fishery firm in the Somali Re- 
public, approved by the U. S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) in late 1964, is the 
first direct AID loan made to a private borrow- 
er in the country. AID also issued to the com- 
pany the first extended risk guaranty to be 
provided outside Latin America, and the first 
equity guaranty to be issued anywhere. 





The investment guaranty, under AID's ex- 
tended risk program, insures the company for 
50 percent of the equity investment of the Unit- 
ed States firm against any risks, not to ex- 
ceed $111,161. The loan is repayable in Unit- 
ed States dollars within 15 years, including a 
three-year grace period. 
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Somali Republic (Contd.): 


The loan will finance purchases of United 
States equipment needed to build the first fish- 
freezing plant in the Somali Republic (near 
Alula at Ros Filuch). Most of the fishery 
products processed at the plant will be mar- 
keted in Italy through a New York fishery mar- 
keting firm. 


The United States-affiliated company will 
benefit from the Development Loan Section 
services set up with AID assistance in Cred- 
ito Somalo, an autonomous bank of the Somali 
Government. Credito Somalo has loaned the 
company $500,000, using a portion of an ear- 
lier United States loan to the bank to help pro- 
vide risk capital for private business in the 
Somali Republic. The United States counter- 
part of the jointly-owned firm has contributed 
$222,322 in equity and the Somali partners 
were to contribute an equal amount in Somali 
shillings. Financing, including the equity, the 
Credito Somalo loan, and the AID loan, total 
the equivalent of $1.5 million. 


AID has provided technical assistance to 
the Somali fishing industry and promoted a 
joint United States-Somali fishing venture for 
anumber of years. Credito Somalo also has 
helped in the promotion, assisted by United 
States technical advisors made available by 
AID, (International Commerce, vol. 71, no. 
11, March 15, 1965.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1965 p. 86. 














South Africa Republic 


PELAGIC SHOAL FISH CATCH, 
JANUARY -OCTOBER 1964: 

The combined pelagic shoal fish catch in 
the South Africa Republic and Territory of 
South-West Africa in January-October 1964 
totaled a record 1,143,265 short tons (consist- 
ing of pilchards, maasbanker, mackerel, and 
anchovy). 





South Africa Republic: In October 1964, a 
catch of 27,235 tons of anchovy (the best in 
any single month since the commercial an- 
chovy fishery was started in April 1964) 
raised the total catch for that species to 
78,318 tons and the total catch for all pelagic 
shoal fish off the Cape in January-October 
1964 to 440,398 tons. 
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South-West Africa: The October 1964 
shoal fish catch for the few factories still to 
reach their quotas at Walvis Bay and Lude- 
ritz was 41,820 tons. This brought the total 
South-West African pelagic shoal catch in 
January~-October 1964 to 702,867 tons. (South 
African Shipping News and Fishing Industry 
Review, December 1964.) 











Sweden 


PACKAGED FROZEN FISH 
MARKET TRENDS: 

Fish is the most popular packaged frozen 
food product sold in Sweden, and on a per 
capita basis the Swedes are the leading Euro- 
pean consumers of packaged frozen food. 





Swedish consumption of packaged frozen 
fishery products amounted to 10,543 metric 
tons in 1962 and 11,980 metric tons in 1963, 
most of which was cod. Sales of frozen cod 
on the Swedish market in 1963 amounted to 
about 8,000 tons and accounted for almost 20 
percent of overall packaged frozen food sales 
in Sweden. Imports--mostly from Norway 
and Denmark--probably accounted for about 
half of the frozen cod sales in Sweden in1963., 


In Sweden, consumer packs of raw frozen 
fish fillets are usually marketed in packages 
of 1-pound or 10-ounce size (approximately); 
institutional packs range up to 10 pounds, 


Although cod products are dominant, a 
wide variety of other packaged frozen fishery 
products are sold in Sweden; at least 20 dif- 
ferent species are marketed and over 100dif- 
ferent packs are offered. Freeze-dried shrimp 
are now being produced by one Swedish firm 
on a small scale, according to reports. 


Precooked frozen fish is of growing im- 
portance in Sweden both as an individual 
item and as an element in precooked dinners. 
Cod is the principal species used in precook- 
ed dishes such as baked fish and potatoes, 
minced fish fingers, and rissoles. Haddock 
is used for precooked fish balls and fish 
souffle, 


The fast-growing Swedish market for fro- 
zen food products of all kinds should continue 
to expand for a number of years. (The Swed- 
ish per capita consumption of packaged frozen 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


food products is still only about 27 percent 
of that in the United States.) Consumption of 
packaged frozen fishery products should in- 
crease in Sweden, but--since frozen fish is 
already in a dominant position-~-the future 
emphasis in the Swedish market may be on 
developing other frozen food products. 


Sweden imposes an import duty of about 
9 U. S. cents a kilo (about 4.1 cents a pound) 
on frozen fish from countries outside the Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Association (EFTA). The 
frozen fish import duty is reduced by 50 per- 
cent on shipments from EFTA countries. 
Sweden also imposes a "price regulation" tax 
of 3 percent of the purchase value on all im- 
ported fishery products. The "price regula- 
tion'' tax is thought to apply regardless of the 
country of origin. (Foreign Trade, Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, March 
20, 1965.) 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1964 p. 81. 

















United Kingdom 


DEMAND INCREASES FOR 
FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

Frozen fish production in Great Britain in 
1963 increased only 1 percent from the previ- 
ous year as against a 17-percent increase in 
demand, Butfor the first time the production 
of consumer-packaged frozen fishery prod- 
ucts in 1963 exceeded production of institu- 
tional-packed fish. The consumer demand for 
frozen fishery products in Great Britain con- 
tinues strong and frozen fish production is 
expected to increase. This is especially evi- 
dent as more of the large British freezer 








Fish frozen at sea in blocks of 100 pounds are thawed out ina 
thawing plant at Grimsby prior to filleting. 
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trawler-owned groups enter the market with 
their own brands, 


The trend toward freezing fish at sea has 
raised some speculation about the future of 
the major British trawling ports of Hull, 
Grimsby, and Fleetwood. It was questioned 
whether those ports can handle the influx of 
frozen fish landed with the facilities they now 
have. Another question was whether dock 
workers could adapt to the completely differ- 
ent methods required for unloading frozen 
fish as compared with the more suitable dock 
facilities at commercial ports such as South- 
hampton, (United States Embassy, London, 
March 11, 1965.) 


* KOK OK 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 
IN FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1963: 

Total United Kingdom purchases of fishery 
products from the United States in 1963 a- 
mounted to 4,200 long tons as compared with 
17,500 tons in 1962, The value dropped by 
US$616,000 to $6.7 million. But more salm- 
on (fresh, chilled, and frozen) was purchased 
from the United States during the year, ac- 
counting for a 500-percent increase over 1962, 





The potential market in the United Kingdom 
for fishery products from the United States is 
limited to specialty items such as salmon and 
freeze-dried shrimp. Supplies in the United 
Kingdom of live eels have been short in re- 
cent months and British firms have looked to 
United States producers for supplies. (United 
States Embassy, London,. March 11, 1965.) 


KKK KK 


FISH MEAL PRODUCTION, 1964: 

Fish meal production in the United King- 
dom in 1964 totaled 78,000 long tons com- 
pared with 74,000 tons in 1963, according to 
the British Ministry of Agriculture, Fisher- 
ies, and Food. Fish meal in the United King- 
dom is produced from groundfish and herring. 
(Foreign Agriculture, March 8, 1965, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture.) 
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IMPORT SURCHARGE ON 
INDUSTRIAL GOODS REDUCED: 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced February 22, 1965, that the British 
Government would cut the temporary import 
ad valorem surcharge on industrial goods to 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


10 percent as of April 26, 1965. A rate of 15 
percent had been ineffect since the temporary 
surcharge was established October 27, 1964. 


Announcing the reduction to the British 
House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, 'We have now decided that 
enough progress is being made to enable us 
to reduce the charge after it has been in op- 
eration for 6 months... .'' The Chancellor 
said that the remaining 10 percent will be 
kept "under review." (EFTA Reporter, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1965.) 





(Editor's Note: Fish and fish preparations 
are exempt from the import surcharge. Also 
excluded from the surcharge are fishing ves- 
sels of 80 gross tons or more and fishing ves- 
sels of the kind commonly known as Danish- 
type seiners.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1965 p. 95. 
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FREEZER-TRAWLER "CAPE KENNEDY" 
ENTERS SERVICE: 
The Cape Kennedy, a 227-foot stern trawl- 








er designed to freeze fish at sea, entered 
service in March 1965 for a large British 
fishing company, joining her sistership, the 
Ross Valiant, which began operating in the 
summer of 1964. 





Fig, 1 - Stern view of Cape Kennedy showing stern ramp. Taken 
after launching in 1964. 


Like her sistership, the Cape Kennedy will 
carry a crew of 26 and have a storage capa- 
city for about 400 tons of frozen fish. How- 
ever, to increase efficiency, some changes 
were made in the Cape Kennedy, including 
modifications in unloading equipment. 
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Fish-processing machinery is housed be- 
tween decks on the Cape Kennedy while the 
engines and main tanks are below the lower 
deck. 








Fig. Fas Bow view of Cape Kennedy during launching ceremony 
in 1 . 


Two tall gantries which span the vessel 
are used to work the fishing gear. The mid- 
ship gantry is used for handling the net onthe 
upper deck, while the after one at the head of 
the stern ramp lifts the cod end and spills the 
catch through a hatch to the fish-processing 
deck below. 


After gutting and washing, the fish are 
taken by conveyor belts to plate freezers 
where they are frozen into 100-pound blocks. 
(The vessel is equipped with 10 plate freezers, 
each of which can freeze about 33 tons of fish 
a day.) After freezing, the fish blocks are 
"posted'' through slots in the deck to the fish 
room below which canbe maintained at -20° F, 


The British firm operating the Cape Ken- 
nedy and Ross Valiant has reported plans to 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): men. (A Soviet-Yemen loan agreement for 
65 million rubles was announced in March 
order a number of other freezer-stern trawl- | 1964.) The assistance program may provide 


ers as replacements for its fleet of distant- a Soviet-built fish processing and freezing 
water trawlers. For the near- and middle- plant in Hodeida, the leading fishing port of 
distance British fisheries, the same firm is Yemen. That project coupled with the acqui- 


pioneering the use of smaller semiautomated | sition of several modern fishing vessels 
trawlers (with 5- and 10-mencrews). Those | could revolutionize the traditional fisheries 











smaller stern trawlers make shorter trips of Yemen. 
and store their catch in ice. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1965 p. 94; Meanwhile, there was little change during 
Sept. 1964 p. 98; July 1964 p. 79, April 1964 p. 76; and Sept. 1964 in the actual operation of Yemen's rath- 
SRD Pe er primitive fisheries. The demand for fish 


inthe coastal area continued to support a fleet 
of small fishing boats. There were about 
1,000 fishermen in Hodeida, which was more 


Yemen than in all the other fishing ports combined, } 
Fish preservation was mainly limited to dry- . 
FISHERIES TRENDS, 1964: ing and most of the catch was sold in coastal 





Change may soon come to the modest fish- | ports, with only a small portion going to the 
eries of Yemen, which borders on the RedSea | inland area to Aden, (United States Embassy, 
and has access to the Indian Ocean. The de- Taiz, March 10, 1965.) =. 
velopment of Yemen's fisheries is one of the Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Dec. 1961 p. 91. 
stated objectives of Soviet assistance to Ye- 














TUNA RECIPE FOR TEEN-AGE COOKS 


The Tuna Research Foundation has come up with a grand recipe for the 
teen-age cook. Itfeatures cannedtuna inzingy individual spaghetti casseroles 
that are a snap to fix. 


Even a beginning teen cook canfix upthese casseroles. Convenient canned 
tuna needs no more than atwist of the can opener and it's ready to go. Pack- 
aged spaghetti dinner provides the otherhalf ofthe casserole recipe. Chopped 
olives add a touch of contrasting color. 





Keep the ingredients for Tuna Teen Casseroles on your pantry shelf and 
the recipe tacked up on the door. Then, if you're delayed while shopping, 
daughter (or son) can save the day at home. 

| 


TEEN'S TUNA CASSEROLE 


1 package complete spaghetti dinner with mushrooms 
(package thin spaghetti, can tomato and mushroom 
sauce, can grated cheese) 


1 can (63 or 7 ounces) tuna in vegetable oil 


$< cup chopped pimiento stuffed olives 


Cook spaghetti according to package directions. Drain. Open can of spa- 
ghetti sauce with mushrooms; add tuna with oil, and chopped olives. Add to 
drained spaghetti and mix well. Divide among 4 individual casserole dishes. 
Open can of grated cheese and sprinkle over top of each casserole. Bake in 
375° F. oven 15 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 
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Department of Commerce 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL LOANS TO 
FISHERIES FIRMS AS OF JUNE 30, 1964: 

Following is a Summary of industrial and 
commercial loans to fisheries firms by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration (ARA) as 
of June 30, 1964: 
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and frozen raw lightly breaded shrimp (as an 
addition to Title 21, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, Part 36) was published in the Federal 
Becister, March 5, 1965, by the U. S. Food 
an rug Administration, (The order results 
in the adoption of proposed findings of fact, 
conclusions, and a tentative order published 
in the Federal Register, December 22, 1964.) 


Effective date for the order establishing 
definitions and standards of identity for fro- 


















































; Main Products ARA 
Firm Location or Services Assistance 
Alaska Ice & Storage Kodiak, Alaska Crab and shrimp $260,000 
Northwest Oyster Farms Nahcotta, Wash, Oysters 110,000 
Florida Seafood Canning Apalachicola, Fla. Fish 756,294 
Farwest Fisheries Anacortes, Wash. Tuna 355,000 
hesapeake Clam Chip Cambridge, Md. Clam chips 213,200 
Callao Foods Callao, Va. Canned herring, 
roe, catfood 29,900 
Custom Pet Food Packers Princess Anne, Md, Pet food 461,500 
Alvine's Marine Repair Kodiak, Alaska ___ Vessel repair 86,665 
Woods Hawkeye Lodge Compti, La. Fishing resort 48,750 
Note: ARA industrial loans to fisheries firms approved after June 30, 1964, include a $654,576 loan to help Peter Pan Caribe, Inc., 
establish a tuna processing, canning, and distribution facility in Ponce, Puerto Rico (announced August 17, 1964); and a $130,000 
loan to help Peninsula Processing Company, Inc., establish a plant in the Sturgeon Bay, Wis., area to process trash fish into meal, 
solubles, and oil (announced August 19, 1964). 








In addition to benefits from ARA industrial 
loans, the United States fishing industry has 
also been aided by a number of ARA technical 


assistance studies and public facilities grants. 


(More Jobs Where Most Needed, Annual Re- 
port of the ARA, 1964.) ~ 





Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA TION 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF 

IDENTITY FOR FROZEN BREADED SHRIMP: 
An order establishing definitions and stan- 

dards of identity for frozen raw breaded shrimp 











zen raw breaded shrimp and frozen raw light- 
ly breaded shrimp is June 3, 1965, with one 
single exception (the exception concerns la- 
beling requirements for optional ingredients 
used in batter and breading). 


The order states that "frozen raw breaded 
shrimp" shall contain not less than 50 percent 
shrimp material, and "frozen raw lightly 
breaded shrimp" shall contain not less than 
65 percent shrimp material, 


The term "shrimp" is said to mean the tail 
portion of properly prepared shrimp of com- 
mercial species, The optional forms of shrimp 
which may be processed in the breaded and 
lightly breaded categories are: (1) fantail or 
butterfly; (2) butterfly, tail off; (3) round; (4) 
round, tail off; (5) pieces; and (6) composite 
units, Detailed specifications for each optional 
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form are included in the standard, Batter and 
breading ingredients are also defined, 


The labeling requirements of the standards 
of identity state that the label shall name the 
food, as prepared from each of the optional 
forms of shrimp specified. (For example, 
"Breaded fantail shrimp," "Breaded butterfly 
shrimp, tail off," etc.) The word "prawns" 
may be added in parentheses immediately af- 
ter the word “shrimp” if the shrimp are of 
large size, If the shrimp are from a single 
geographic area the adjectival designation of 
that area may appear as part of the name; for 
example, ''Breaded Alaskan shrimp sticks," 


The labeling requirements state that the 
optional ingredients used in batter andbread- 
ing (as specified in the standard of identity) 
"shall be listed on the principal display panel 
or panels of the label with such prominence 
and conspicuousness as to render them likely 
to be read and understood by the ordinary in- 
dividual under customary conditions of pur- 
chase... ."' An exception from the general 
effective date is provided for the labeling re- 
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The standards of identity define methods 
of determining the percentage of shrimp ma- 
terial in breaded shrimp. The method pro- 
vided to determine the shrimp content of com- 
posite breaded shrimp products (shrimp "logs" 
or "sticks,'' for example) is the same as that 
prescribed in the United States Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Raw Breaded Fish Portions 
(50 CFR 266,21 f) published by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, That method 
provides no correction factor, i.e., the prod- 
uct must contain the required amount of shrimp, 


For breaded shrimp products other than 
composite forms, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration prescribes a separate method of de- 
termining shrimp content which allows a cor- 
rection factor of 2 percent, 


(The United States Standards for Grades of 
Frozen Raw Breaded Shrimp issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries are 
being revised to reflect the Food and Drug 
Administration provisions in their standards 
of identity.) 





quirements covering optional ingredients in 
batter and breading. The order states: "Subject 
to the condition that the labels used name the op- 
tional ingredients, the provision in Sec, 36.30(f) 
requring that these names are tobe listed on the 
principal display panel or panels shall not be- 
come effective until December 31, 1965." 


Title 2i—FOOD AND DRUGS 


Chapter |—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 


SUBCHAPTER B—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
[Docket lo. FDC-73] 


PART 36—SHELLFISH 


Frozen Raw Breaded and Lightly 
Breaded Shrimp; Definitions and 
Standards of Identity 

§ 36.30 Frozen raw a, shrimp; 

. o pt J 


identity; label stat 
ingredients. 

(a) Frozen raw breaded shrimp is the 
food prepared by coating one of the op- 
tional forms of shrimp specified in para- 
graph (c) of this section with safe and 
suitable batter and breading ingredients 
as provided in paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion. The food is frozen. 

(b) The food tests not less than 50 
percent of shrimp material as deter- 
mined by the method prescribed in para- 
graph (g) of this section, except that if 
the shrimp are composite units the 
method preseribed in paragraph (h) of 
this section is used. 

(c) The term “shrimp” means the tail 
portion of properly prepared shrimp of 
commercial species. Except for com- 














posite units, each shrimp unit is individ- 
ually coated. The optional forms of 
shrimp are: 

(1) Fantail or butterfly: Prepared by 
splitting the shrimp; the shrimp are 
peeled, except that tail fins remain at- 
tached and the shell segment immedi- 
ately adjacent to the tail fins may be 
left attached. 

(2) Butterfly, tail off: Prepared by 
splitting the shrimp; tail fins and all 
shell segments are removed. 

(3) Round: Round shrimp, not split; 
the shrimp are peeled, except that tail 
fins remain attached and the shell seg- 
ment immediately adjacent to the tall 
fins may be left attached. 

(4) Round, tail off: Round shrimp, not 
split; tail fins and all shell segments are 
removed. 

(5) Pieces: Each unit consists of a 
piece or a part of a shrimp; tail fins and 
all shell segments are removed. 

(6) Composite units: Each unit con- 
sists of two or more whole shrimp or 
Pieces of shrimp, or both, formed and 
pressed into composite units prior to 
coating; tail fins and all shell segments 
are removed; large composite units, prior 
to coating, may be cut into smaller units. 

(d) The batter and breading ingredi- 
ents referred to in paragraph (a) of this 
section are the fluid constituents and 
the solid constituents of the coating 
around the shrimp. These ingredients 
consist of suitable substances which are 





Following is the order establishing defi- 
nitions and standards of identity for frozen 
raw breaded shrimp and frozen raw lightly 
breaded shrimp as published in the Federal 
Register, March 5, 1965: 


not food additives as defined in section 
201(s) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; or if they are food addi- 
tives as so defined, they are used in con- 
formity with regulations established 
pursuant to section 409 of the act. Bat- 
ter and breading ingredients that per- 
form a useful function are regarded as 
suitable, except that artificial flavorings, 
artificial sweeteners, artificial colors, and 
chemical preservatives, other than those 
provided for in this paragraph, are not 
suitable ingredients of frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. Chemical preserva- 
tives that are suitable are: 

(1) Ascorbic acid, which may be used 
in a quantity sufficient to retard develop- 
ment of dark spots on the shrimp; and 

(2) -The antioxidant preservatives 
listed in § 121.101(d) (2) of this chapter 
that may be used to retard development 
of rancidity of the fat content of the 
food, in amounts within the limits pre- 
scribed by that section. 

(e) The label shall name the food, as 
prepared from each of the optional forms 
of shrimp specified in paragraph (c) (1) 
to (6), inclusive, of this section, and fol- 
lowing the numbered sequence of such 
subparagraph, as follows: 

(14 “Breaded fantail shrimp.” The 
word “butterfly” may be used in lieu of 
“fantail” in the name. 

J “Breaded butterfly shrimp, tall 
off.” 
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(3) “Breaded round shrimp.” 

(4) “Breaded round shrimp, tail off.’ 

(5) “Breaded shrimp pieces.” 

(6) Composite units: 

(i) If the composite units are in a 
shape similar to that of breaded fish 
sticks the mame is “Breaded shrimp 
sticks”; if they are in the shape of meat 
cutlets, the name is “Breaded shrimp 
cutlets.” 

(ii) If prepared in a shape other than 
that of sticks or cutlets, the name is 
“Breaded shrimp ------_- ,” the blank to 
be filled in with the word or phrase that 
accurately describes the shape, but which 
is not misleading. 


In the case of the names specified in sub- 
paragraphs (1) through (5) of this para- 
graph, the words in each name may be 
arranged in any order, provided they 
are so arranged as to be accurately de- 
scriptive of the food. The word 
“prawns” may be added in parentheses 
immediately after the word “shrimp” in 
the name of the food if the shrimp are of 
large size; for example, “Fantail breaded 
shrimp (prawns).” If the shrimp are 
from. a single geographic area, the ad- 
jectival designation of that area may 
appear as part of the name; for example, 
“Breaded Alaskan shrimp sticks.” 

(f) The names of the optional ingredi- 
ents used, as provided for in paragraph 
(d) of this section, shall be listed on the 
principal display panel or panels of the 
label with such prominence and con- 
spicuousness as to render them likely to 
be read and understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary conditions of 
purchase. If a spice that also imparts 
color is used, it shall be designated as 
“spice and coloring,” unless the spice is 
designated by its specific name. If 
ascorbic acid is used to retard develop- 
ment of dark spots on the shrimp, it 
shall be designated as ‘“‘Ascorbic acid 
added as a preservative” or “Ascorbic 
acid added to retard discoloration of 
shrimp.” If any other antioxidant 
preservative, as provided in paragraph 
(d) of this section, is used, such preserv- 
ative shall be designated by its common 
name followed by the statement “Added 
as &@ preservative.” 

(g) The method for determining per- 
centage of shrimp material for those 
forms specified in paragraph (c) (1) 
through (5) of this section is as follows: 

(1) Equipment needed. (i) Two-gal- 
lon container, approximately 9 inches in 
diameter. 

(ii) Two-vaned wooden paddle, each 
vane measuring approximately 1% 
inches by 33% inches. 

(iii) Stirring device capable of rotat- 
ing the wooden paddle at 120 r.p.m. 

(iv) Balance accurate to 0.01 ounce 
(or 0.1 gram). 

(v) U.S. Standard sieve No. 20, 12- 
inch diameter.’ 





*The sieves shail comply with the specifi- 

cations for Wire cloth and sieve frames in 

ifi for Sieves,” pub- 

lished March 1, 1940, in L.C. 584 of the U.S. 

Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards. 











Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Feb. 
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(vi) U.S. Standard sieve, ¥4-inch sieve 
opening, 12-inch diameter.’ 

(vii) Forceps, blunt points. 

(viii) Shallow baking pans. 

(ix) Rubber-tipped glass stirring rod. 

(2) Procedure. (i) Weigh the sam- 
ple to be debreaded. Fill the container 
three-fourths full of water at 70° F.-80° 
F. Suspend the paddle in the container, 
leaving a clearance of at least 5 inches 
below the paddle vanes, and adjust speed 
to 120 rp.m. Add shrimp and stir for 
10 minutes. Stack the sieves, the %- 
inch mesh over the No. 20, and pour the 
contents of the container onto them. 
Set the sieves under a faucet, preferably 
with spray attached, and rinse shrimp 
with no rubbing of flesh, being careful to 
keep all rinsings over the sieves and not 
having the stream of water hit the 
shrimp on the sieve directly. Lay the 
shrimp out singly on the sieve as rinsed. 
Inspect each shrimp and use the rub- 
ber-tipped rod and the spray to remove 
the breading material that may remain 
on any of them, being careful to avoid 
undue pressure or rubbing, and return 
each shrimp to the sieve. Remove the 
top sieve and drain on a slope for 2 min- 
utes, then remove the shrimp to weigh- 
ing pan. Rinse contents of the No. 20 
sieve onto a flat pan and collect any 
particles other than breading (i.e., flesh 
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main until the becomes soft 
and can easily be removed from the still 
frozen shrimp material (between 10 sec- 
onds to 80 seconds for composite units 
held in storage at 0° F.). If the cém- 


ping, redip them for up to 5 seconds after 
the initial debreading and remove resid- 
ual batter materials. 


(Nore: Several preliminary trials may be 
necessary to determine the exact dip time 
ired for “deb the 
units in a sample. For these trials only, a 
saturated solution of copper sulfate (1 pound 





sulfate solution required before the bread- 
ing can easily be scraped off: Provided, That 
the “debreaded” units are still solidly frozen 
and only a slight trace of blue color is visi- 
ble on the surface of the “debreaded” shrimp 
material.] 


(iii) Remove the unit from the bath; 
blot lightly with double thickness of 
paper toweling; and scrape off or pick out 
coating from the shrimp material with 
the spatula or nut picker. 

(iv) Weigh all the- “debreaded” 
shrimp material. 

(vy) Calculate the percentage of 
shrimp material in the sample, using the 
following formula: 





Weight of debreaded sample 





Percent shrimp material = 


Weight of sample 


x 1004-2 








and tail fins) and add to shrimp on bal- 
ance pan and weigh. 

(ii) Calculate percent shrimp mate- 
rial: 





§ “Ss Frozen raw lightly breaded 
shrimp; pea label statement of 





Frosen raw ; iehtly breaded shrimp 
complies with the provisions of § 36.30, 








Weight of debreaded shrimp sample 





Percent shrimp material = 


x 100 


Weight of sample 





(h) The method for determining per- 
centage of shrimp material for com- 
posite units, specified in paragraph 
(c) (6) of this section, is as follows: 

(1) Equipment needed. (i) Water 
bath (for example a 3 liter to 4 liter 
beaker). 

(ii) Balance accurate to 0.1 gram. 

(iii) Clip tongs of wire, plastic, or 
glass. 

(iv) Stop-watch or regular watch 
readable to a second. 

(v) Paper towels. 

(vi) Spatula, 4-inch blade with round- 
ed tip. 

(vii) Nut picker. 

(viii) Thermometer (immersion type) 
accurate to +2° F. 

(ix) Copper sulfate crystals (CuSo, 
5H20). 

(2) Procedure. (i) Weigh all com- 
posite units in the sample while they are 
still hard frozen. 

(ii), Place each composite unit indi- 
vidually in a water bath that is main- 
tained at 63° F.-86° F., and allow to re- 
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except that it contains not less than 65 
percent of shrimp material, as deter- 
mined by the method prescribed in 
§ 36.30 (g) or (h), as appropriate, and 
that in the name prescribed the word 
“lightly” immediately precedes the 
words “breaded shrimp.” 

Effective date. With the exception 
hereinafter set out, this order shall be- 
come effective 90 days from the date of 
its publication in the Fepsrat RecIsTer. 
Subject to the condition that the labels 
used name the optional ingredients, the 
provision in § 36.30(f) requiring that 
these names are to be listed on the prin- 
cipal display panel or panels shall not 
become effective until December 31, 1965. 


(Secs. 401, 701(e), 52 Stat. 1046, 1055 as 
amended, 70 Stat. 919; 21 U.S.C. 341, 371(e)) 


Dated: February 26, 1965. 


Gero. P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


MEDICAL CARE FOR OWNER-OPERATORS 
OF COMMERCIAL FISHING VESSELS: 
Owner-operators of commercial fishing 
vessels have been declared eligible for cer- 
tain medical care at U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals, out-patient clinics, and other 
medical facilities. Eligibility for such care 
was stated in amendments to Part 32, Code of 
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The new regulations carry out Public Law 
88-424 (signed by the President August 13, __ 
1964), which restored to self-employed fish- 
ermen certain medical benefits they enjoyed 
prior to 1954, 


Following are the new regulations as adopt- 
ed and published in the Federal Register, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1965, by the U. S. Public Health 











































Federal Regulations, Title 42. 


Title 42—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Chapter |—Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


PART 32—MEDICAL CARE FOR SEA- 
MEN AND CERTAIN OTHER PER- 
SONS 


Owner-Operators of Commercial 
Fishing Vessels 


On November 10, 1964, notice of 
proposed rule making regarding the reg- 
ulations under Part 32, relating to eligi- 
bility for medical care of owner-opera- 
tors of commercial fishing vessels, was 
published in the Freperat Recister (29 
F.R. 15174). After consideration of all 
such relevant matter as was presented 
by interested persons regarding the rules 
proposed, the regulations as so published 
are hereby adopted without change. 


Date: January 27, 1965. 


(sea) Lutner L. Terry, 
Surgeon General 


Approved: February 9, 1965. 


ANTHONY J. CELEBREEZE, 
Secretary. 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Jan. 





Department of the Interior 


GUIDELINES DEVELOPED 
FOR TESTING PESTICIDES: 





was announced March 17, 1965, 


Guidelines for testing the toxicity of new 
pesticides to fish and wildlife have been de- 
veloped by the Department of the Interior, it 


mended procedures stem from experiments 
conducted by Interior under its intensified 
program to safeguard those important re- 
sources from poisoning. Facts about toxicity 
are needed by manufacturers of pesticides to 1 
support their applications for Government ; 
registration of new pesticide compounds, 


Evaluation procedures, developed by Inte- 2 
rior in cooperation with the National Agricul- : 
tural Chemical Association, are similar to 





Service: 


Part 32 is amended as follows: 
1. Section 32.1 is amended by adding 
@ new paragraph (1), to read as follows: 


§ 32.1 Meaning of terms. 
. * . . s 


() “Commercial fishing operations” 
means the gathering of any form of 
either fresh water or marine animal life 
for sale on a commercial basis through 
available markets. 


2. Section 32.6(a) is amended by add- 
ing a new subparagraph (12), to read as 
follows: 

§ 32.6 Persons eligible. 

(a) Under this part the following per- 
sons are entitled to care and treatment 
by the Service as hereinafter prescribed: 

. . s 7 . 

(12) Persons who own vessels regis- 
tered, enrolled, or licensed under the 
maritime laws of the United States, 
who are engaged in commercial fishing 
operations, and who accompany such 
vessels on such fishing operations, and 
@ substantial part of whose services in 
connection with such fishing operations 
are comparable to services performed by 
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The recom- 








seamen employed on such vessel or on 
vessels engaged in similar operations. 


. . . . . 
3. A new center heading and a new 
$ 32.57 are added, to read as follows: 


OWNER-OPERATORS OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHING VESSELS 


§ 32.57 Conditions and extent of treat- 
ment. 


Persons who own vessels registered, 

enrolled, or licensed under the maritime 
laws of the United States, who are en- 
gaged in commercial fishing operations, 
and who accompany such vessels on such 
fishing operations, and a substantial part 
of whose services in connection with 
such fishing operations are comparable 
to services performed by seamen em- 
ployed on such vessel or on vessels en- 
gaged in similar operations shall be en- 
titled to care and treatment by the Serv- 
ice under the same conditions, where 
applicable, and to the same extent as 
is provided for American seamen. 
(Sec. 215, 58 Stat. 690, as amended; 42 
U.S.C. 216. Interpret or apply sec. 322, 58 
Stat. 696, as amended by 78 Stat. 308; 42 
U8.C. 249) 


those used by research stations of the U, S, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, The 
procedures are intended to produce informa- 
tion on the lethal and sublethal toxicity of 
pesticides to a variety of animal, fish, and 
shellfish species, 
to be the sole means of testing for toxicity, 


They are not considered 


The guidelines recommend procedures for 
obtaining data on: 


Lethal and sublethal toxicity to mam- 
mals, required by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Health, Education, and Welfare, ° 


Lethal toxicity to one species of wa- 
terfowl (mallard duck) and one of the follow- 
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ing: bobwhite quail, ring-neck pheasant or 
coturnix (Japanese quail), 


3, Lethal toxicity data on rainbow trout as 
the representative of cold-water fish; and one 
of these warm-water fish: bluegill, goldfish, 
or channel catfish. 


4, Sublethal toxicity on the eastern oyster 
as representative of the marine mollusks. 
Lethal tests cannot be made on the oyster be- 
cause it closes its shell against a concentra- 
tion of pesticides that would be fatal, The sub- 
lethal test shows the amount of reduction of 
shell growth caused by a pesticide, 


The guidelines describe the feeding, hous- 
ing, and temperature control for birds to be 
tested, the number of birds to be exposed to 
pesticides and their diets, and the periodic 
observations tobe made, Similar recommenda- 
tions are made for testing of fish. 


The Department of the Interior said the 
Pesticides Review Staff of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service will assist manufacturers in eval- 
uating any methods such producers devise to 
test pesticides, 


% KK 


REMOVAL OF CEILING ON PESTICIDE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM REQUESTED: 

Congress has been asked for legislation 
which would remove the present ceiling placed 
on appropriations for pesticide research car- 
ried out by Federal agencies, announced the 
Department of Interior March 6, 1965. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall said the 
measure would implement President Johnson's 
request for increased research efforts tolearn 
more about the effects of pesticides in the en- 
vironment, 





The research program which was author- 
ized in 1958 directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to undertake a comprehensive study of 
the effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife. 
The following year Congress voted an annual 
appropriation of $2,565,000 for Interior to 
carry out the work, This is the present ceiling 
on annual pesticide research appropriations, 


Ina message to Congress on February 8, 
1965, President Johnson said, "I have asked 
the Secretary of the Interior to eliminate the 
ceiling on pesticide research," Under this 
ceiling, Interior's Fish and Wildlife Service 
is conducting studies of the toxic effects, both 
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acute and chronic, of pesticides on selected 
species of fish and wildlife. The Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is developing 
techniques of discovering and measuring pes- 
ticide residues in the tissues and organs of 
fish and wildlife. It also is conducting field 
observations of the fish and wildlife environ- 
ment before and after the spraying of pesti- 
cide chemicals, 


Secretary Udall said that Bureau scientists 
have found residues of some common pesti- 
cides in fauna collected in nearly every part 
of the United States. Increased research is 
needed to learn more about the possible pres- 
ence of many more pesticidal materials in 
fish and wildlife, and the effects the chemicals 
have on survival, reproduction and growth of 
fish and wildlife, he said, "The acute and 
chronic effects resulting from exposure to 
combinations of such toxic agents is likewise 
largely unknown, although related studies 
have shown that one chemical may. heighten 
the effect of another," Secretary Udall added, 


While some of the residue levels of pesti- 
cides are not considered dangerous to humans, 
they may be well above the levels tolerated 
by more sensitive forms of animal life, such 
as fish and shellfish, the Secretary explained, 
He said expanded research is needed to deter- 
mine these effects, and where they are found 
to be harmful, to seek substitute methods of 
pest control that are more selective and do 
not persist in the environment for prolonged 
periods. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


PROPOSED REVISED U. S. STANDARDS 
FOR GRADES OF FROZEN RAW 
BREADED SHRIMP: 

Notice of a proposed revision of United 
States standards for grades of frozen raw 
breaded shrimp (as an amendment to Title 
50, Code of Federal Regulations, Part 262) 
was published hy the Secretary of the Interior 
in the Federal Register, March 18, 1965, 


The proposed revision would upgrade the 
standards for frozen raw breaded shrimp 
grades, particularly as concerns: (1)uniform- 
ity, (2) condition of coating (batter and bread- 
ing), and (3) quality loss in shrimp prior to 
processing. The evaluation factors for flavor 
and odor would also be upgraded, 








Breading levels for frozen raw breaded 
shrimp are specified in Sec, 262.2 of the pro- 
posed revised grade standards as follows: 





(a) Style I. 


rial, 


(b) Style II, "Lightly Breaded Shrimp" 
are frozen raw breaded shrimp containing 
a minimum of 65 percent of shrimp mate- 


rial, 


(Those breading levels correspond, respec- 
tively, with those in the standards of identity 
for frozen raw breaded shrimp" and "frozen 
raw lightly breaded shrimp" published by the 
U. S, Food and Drug Administration in the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
{50 CFR Part 2621] 
FROZEN RAW BREADED SHRIMP 
Proposed Standards for Grades 


Marcu 11, 1965. 

Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to sections 203 and 205 of Title I of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, 60 
Stat. 1087, 1090, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 
sections 1622 and 1624 (1958), as trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior 
by section 6(a) of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, 70 Stat. 1122 (1956), 16 U.S.C. 
section 742e (1958), the Secretary of the 
Interior proposes to amend Title 50, Code 
of Federal Regulations so as to provide 
for the upgrading of frozen raw breaded 
shrimp standards for grades as set forth 
in the following proposed regulations. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
the Interior whenever practicable, to af- 
ford the public an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the rule making process. Ac- 
cordingly, interested persons may submit 
written comments, suggestions, or ob- 
jections with respect to the proposed 
amendment to the Director, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C.; 
20240, within 30 days of the date of pub- 
lication of this notice in the FrperaL 
REGISTER. 

JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
PART 262—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
RAW BREADED SHRIMP * 
Propucr Description, STYLES, TYPEs, AND 
GRADES 
Sec. 
262.1 Product description. 
262.2 Styles of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 
2623 ###Types of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 
262.4 j$Grades of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 
Factors OF QUALITY 


262.11 Ascertaining the pres. 





262.12 Factors eval product in the 
frozen state. 

262.13 Factors evaluated on product in the 
thawed state. 


1Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 





"Regular Breaded Shrimp" 
are frozen raw breaded shrimp containing 
a minimum of 50 percent of shrimp mate- 
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D. C, 20240, 





18, 1965: 


DEFINITIONS AND METHODS oF ANALYSIS 
262.21 Definitions and methods of analysis. 
Lor CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


262.25 Tolerances for certification of offi- 
cially drawn samples. 

AvuTHortrr: The provisions of this Part 262 
issued under section 6, 70 Stat. 1122, 16 
U.S.C. section 742e; and sections 203 and 
205, 60 Stat. 1087, 1000, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 
1622, 1624. 


Propuct DEscRIPTION, STYLEs, TYPEs, 
AND GRADES 


§ 262.1 Product description. 


Frozen raw breaded shrimp are whole, 
clean, wholesome, headless, peeled, and 
deveined shrimp, of the regular commer- 
cial species, coated with a wholesome, 
suitable batter and/or breading. Whole 
shrimp consist of five or more segments 
of unmutilated shrimp flesh. They are 
prepared and frozen in accordance with 
good commercial practice and are main- 
tained at temperatures necessary for the 
preservation of the product. Frozen raw 
breaded shrimp contain not less than 50 
percent by weight of shrimp material. 
Individual shrimp and/or pieces consoli- 
dated into larger units and covered with 
breading are not considered for grading 
under this standard. 


§ 262.2 Styles of frozen raw breaded 


shrimp. 


(a) Style I. “Regular Breaded 
Shrimp” are frozen raw breaded shrimp 
containing a minimum of 50 percent of 
shrimp material. 

(b) Style II. “Lightly Breaded 
Shrimp” are frozen raw breaded shrimp 
containing a minimum of 65 percent of 
shrimp material. 


§ 262.3 Types of frozen raw breaded 
shrimp. 

(a) Type I—Breaded fantail shrimp— 
(1) Subtype A. Split (butterfly) shrimp 
with the tail fin and the shell segment 
immediately adjacent to the tail fin. 

(2) Subtype B. Split <hutterfly) 
shrimp with the tail fin but free of all 
shell segments. 

(3) Subtype C. Split butterfly) 
shrimp without attached tail fin or shell 

ts. 


segmen 

(b) Type II—Breaded round shrimp— 
(1) Subtype A. Round shrimp with the 
tail fin and the shell segment immediately 
adjacent to the tail fin. 

(2) Subtype B. Round shrimp with 
the tail fin but free of all shell segments. 
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Federal Register, March 5, 1965, to become 
effective June 3, 1965.) 


Interested persons were given the oppor- 
tunity to submit written comments, sugges- 
tions, or objections concerning the proposed 
revised standards by April 17, 1965, with the 
Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, 


Following are the proposed revised stand- 
ards for grades of frozen raw breaded shrimp 
as published in the Federal Register, March 





(3) Subtype C. Round shrimp with- 
out attached tail fin or shell segments. 


§ 262.4 Grades of frozen raw breaded 
shrimp. 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 


and that for those factors which are 
rated in accordance with the scoring sys- 
tem outlined in the following sections the 
total score is not less than 85 points. 
(b) “U.S, Grade B” is the quality of 


sections the total score is not less than 
70 points. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded that fail to 
meet the requirements of “U.S. Grade B.” 


FACTORS OF QUALITY 
§ 262.11 Ascertaining the grade. 


General. In addition to considering 
other requirements outlined in the 
standard, the following quality factors 
are evaluated in ascertaining the grade 
of the product. 

(a) Factors not rated by score points: 
Flavor and odor. Flavor and odor are 
determined by organoleptic means after 
the product has been cooked in a suitable 
manner (§ 262.21(w)). 

(b) Factors rated by score points: The 
quality of the product with respect to 
factors scored is expressed numerically 
on the scale of 100. Deductions from the 
maximum possible score of 100 are as- 
sessed for essential variations of quality 
within each factor. The score of frozen 
raw breaded shrimp is determined by 
observing the product in the frozen and 
thawed states. 


§ 262.12 Factors evaluated on the prod- 
uct in the frozen breaded state. 


Factors affecting qualities that are 
measured on the product in the frozen 
state are: Loose breading and frost, ease 
of separation, uniformity of size, condi- 
tion of coating, extraneous material, and 
damaged breaded shrimp. For the pur- 
pose of rating the factors that are scored 
in the frozen state, the schedule of point 
deductions in Table 1 applies. This 
schedule of point deductions is based on 
the examination of one complete indi- 
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vidual package (sample unit) regardless 

of the net weight of the contents of the 

package. 

§ 262.13 Factors evaluated on thawed 
debreaded uct. 

Factors affecting qualities that are 
measured on the product in the thawed 
debreaded state are: Degree of deterio- 
ration, dehydration, sand veins, black 
spot, extra shell, extraneous material, 
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under § 262.21(u). 





and swimmerets. For the purpose of 


packages. Examinations of this 
sample of 20 whole shrimp is continued 





TasLe 1—ScHEDULE OF PoINT DEDUCTIONS FOR RATING IN FROZEN BREADED STATE 





Factor 


Quality description 


allowed 


(Deductions 





1, Loose breading or frost_.__. 2 percent but less than 3 percent 
3 percent but less than 5 percent 
5 percent or more... 





Points 





2, Ease of separation ......... Separate easily after 
per: 
Separate easily 


temperat 
Does not Ec oepees 
to roo: 


being rem 
‘ature for not more than 4 minutes. 
after remo 
rature, for not apeke than 6 minutes. 
m temperature or me minutes. 


removed from carton and exposed to room 
ved from carton and exposed to room 
Seer penne’ Rome conten sek enpeten 





3. Uniformity. ............... Ratio of weight of largest to smallest breaded shrimp in sample unit as 
defined under section 262.21(U): 








AAR wWNe Oo 





4. Condition of coating. ...... Degree o' 


Madera 


or balling up or holidays (identify type of defect by 
cine ane proper word): 
ht—each 10 


Marked—each 0p Porous | 4 count or fraction thereof. 
¥xcessive—each Op percent 


peseums by count or fraction thereof__ 
percent by count or fraction thereof 








y count or fraction thereof... 





- 
ave =) Ooms 


= 





Tail fin bro 


5. Damaged breaded shrimp] For each 5 _—— by count or fraction t 
en or missing, 
Type I, subtype C, and Type II, subtype C 


thereof. 
each 5 percent or x thereof (except in 


ola 





stan 





6. Extraneous material. ...... If extraneous material, except filthy or deleterious substances, are found 
in more — one package per lot, the entire lot shall be declared sub- 











the purpose of applying thts documen 


i hex or ees substances pos food Brodeds constitute a violation of the Food, Dense and Cosmetic Act. 
Produc 








{Subtotals brought forward] 


[Taste 2—SCHEDULE FOR POINT DEDUCTIONS FoR EXAMINATION IN THAWED, DEBREADED STaTS 
DegpUcTions Basgp on 20 SHRIMP 





Factor 


Quality description 


Deductions 
allowed 





1, Degree of dehydration..... Slight—each shrimp.... 

oderate—each shrimp. 
Marked—each shrimp... 
Excessive—each shrimp... 





Points 


- 
Swro~ 








2. D it shent—coeh SES Sa a aa ae ee 
Moder: eas 


Statues eamh shrimp. 

Excessive—each shrimp (provided that, if excessive deterioration 
occurs in mpre than one sample 

be dee declared substandard). 





ie unit per sample, the entire lot shall 


Boar 





Equivale: 


3. Sand veins................. For each dark yen present deduct according to the following schedule: 
nt in length to two segments 

Equivalent in length to three segments-. Sodueeucnancesebel 
Equivalent in length to four or more segments..-_---------------- 








4. Black spot 


ereeccccecccccces Slight but obvious, on average... ..........----.------- woonet 
DETOUR, OR GUNEOOR.. «ce ccnnacesescsbcones cosnasdnucoucsonsncanasasell 
SE ED SUNONR inne csccnseccedddnanustbenduntepneebetebannenadiil 





Ww | wre 





5. Extra shell (see -subtypes 
definition) “met Ty 


first segment ee ee ee , subtype A, 
i, » Subtype 
hed one w! “pt extra t shell segment .............-..... a= sued 





Points 








For more than 


6 8 = See py a gm SAGES ES wane 





O, and Type U1, 





7. Damaged shrimp...-...... For eac! i 
Tan'fn broken Gr maiming, each 5 percent (exeept in T ype I, subtype 


subtype C). 


ee ed od 








If éxtraneous material, except filthy or 
found in more od me 5 a package 


or deleterious su 
per lot, the entire lot shall Dp de- 














! Filthy or deleterious substances in food products constitute a violation of the Food, Took, Dens, and Commetis Ast. 
Products cont such sab are ineligible for t the purpose of applying this docume: 
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DEFINITIONS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


§ 262.21 Definitions and methods of 
analysis. 


(a) “Fantail shrimp”: This type is 
prepared by splitting and peeling the 
shrimp except that for subtype A, the 
tail fin remains attached and the shell 
segment immediately adjacent to the 
fin remains attached. cower 3, 
tail fin remains, but the shrimp are 
of all shell segments. Subtype ot 
shrimp are free of tail fins and all 

ts. 


segments. 

(b) “Round shrimp”: This type is 
round shrimp, not split. The shrimp 
are pe except that for subtype A, the 

fin remains attached 


(c) Good flavor and odor: “Good 
flavor and odor”, essential requirements 
for a Grade A product, means that the 
cooked product has flavor and odor 
characteristics of freshly caught or well- 
refrigerated shrimp and the breading is 
free from staleness and off-fiavors and 

-odors of any kind. Iodoform is not 
to be considered in evaluating the prod- 
uct for flavor and odor. 

(d) Reasonably good flavor and odor: 
“Reasonably good flavor and odor” 
minimum requirement of Grade B prod- 
ucts, means that the cooked product 
may be somewhat lacking in the good 
flavor and odor characteristics of freshly 
caught or well-refrigerated shrimp but 
is free from objectionable off-flavors and 
objectionable off-odors of any kind. 

(e) “Dehydration” refers to the oc- 
currence of whitish areas on the exposed 
ends of the shrimp (due to the drying of 
the affected area) and to a generally 
desiccated appearance of the meat after 
the breading is removed. 

(f) “Deterioration” refers to any de- 
tectable change from the normal good 
quality of freshly caught shrimp. It is 
evaluated by noting in the thawed prod- 
uct deviations from the normal odor and 


weed, shrimp thorax, or other objects 
that may be accidently present in the 


package. 

(h) Slight: “Slight” refers to a con- 
dition that is scarcely noticeable but does 
affect the appearance, desirability, and/ 
or eating quality of breaded shrimp. 

(i) Moderate: “Moderate” refers to a 
condition that is conspicuously notice- 
able but that does not seriously affect 
the appearance, desirability, and/or eat- 
ing quality of the breaded shrimp. 

(j) Marked: “Marked” refers to a 
condition that is conspicuously notice- 
able and that does seriously affect the 

appearance, desirability, and/or eating 
quality of the breaded 

(k) Excessive: “Excessive” refers toa 
condition that is very noticeable and is 
seriously objectionable and the product 
cannot be = above Grade B; this 
is a limiting rul 

Q) Halo: “Halo” means an easily rec- 


adhering around the perimeter 
or flat edges of a split (butterfly) bread- 
ed shrimp. 
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(m) Balling up: “Balling up” means 
the adherence of lumps of the breading 
material to the surface of the breaded 
coating, causing the coating to appear 
rough, uneven, and lumpy. 

(n) Holidays: “Holidays” means voids 
in the breaded coating as evidenced by 
bare or naked spots. 

(o) Damaged frozen raw breaded 
shrimp: “Damaged frozen raw breaded 
shrimp” means frozen raw breaded 
shrimp that have been separated into 
two or more parts or that have been 
crushed or otherwise mutilated to the 
extent that their appearance is mate- 
rially affected. 

(p) Damaged shrimp (thawed state) : 
“Damaged shrimp” are those that have 
been mashed, physically or mechanically 
injured, or mutilated to the extent that 
their appearance is materially affected. 
Deductions should not be made on same 
shrimp receiving deductions for damage 

state. 


parent on the flesh of the shrimp. 

(r) Sand vein: “Sand vein” means any 
black or dark sand vein that has not been 
removed, except for that portion under 
the shell segment adjacent to the tail 
fin when present. 

(s) Extra shell: “Extra shell” means 
any shell segment(s) or portion thereof, 
contained in the breaded shrimp except 
the first segment adjacent to the tail fin 
for Type I, subtype A, and Type I, sub- 
type A. 

(t) Loose breading and frost: “Loose 
breading and frost” is considered to be 
part of the net weight and is determined 
by use of a balance and by following the 
steps given below: 

1. Remove the overwrap. 

2. Weigh carton and all contents. 

3. Transfer breaded shrimp to balance and 
weigh. 

4. Weigh carton less shrimp but including 
waxed separators and inserte (if used), 
crumbs, and frost. 

5. Remove crumbs and frost from carton 
and separators. 

6. Weigh cleaned carton and separators. 

7. Calculate loose breading and frost: 


Percent loose breading and frost 
__ (4)-(6) 


“a0 


HEARING ON APPLICATION FOR 
FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 


DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY: 
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A proportionate amount of the loose bread- 
ing and frost must be added to the weight of 
the sample in paragraph (v) (2) (ii) of this 
section. 

(u) Uniformity: “Uniformity” is de- 
termined for packs of various sizes by the 
ratio of the weights of the largest to the 
smallest breaded shrimp as outlined by 
the following schedule: 

Up to 10 oz. 3 largest/3 smallest 
10.1 oz. to 1.5 lb. 6 largest/6 smallest 
1.51 lb. to 2.5 Ib. 8 largest/8 smallest 
Over 2% Ib. 10 largest/10 smallest 


(v) Percent shrimp material: “Per- 


cent shrimp material” means the percent 
by weight of shrimp material in a sample 
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preferably with spray attached, and 
rinse the shrimp without rubbing the 
fiesh, being careful to keep all rinsings 
over the sieves and not having the stream 
of water hit the shrimp on the sieve 
directly. Use a rubber policeman to re- 
move adhering breading.. Lay the shrimp 
out singly on the sieve as rinsed, split 
side down and tails up. Remove top 
sieve and drain on a 45-degree angle for 
2 minutes, then transfer shrimp to bal- 
ance. Rinse contents of the No. 20 sieve 
onto a shallow baking pan and collect 
any particles of shrimp material (flesh, 
tailfin), and add to shrimp on balance 
and weigh. 

(ii) Calculate percent shrimp mate- 
rial: 





Weight of debreaded sample 


x 100 





Percent shrimp material = 


(Weight of sample) +(weight of sample x percentage loose 
breading and frost) 








as determined by the method described 
below or other methods giving equivalent 
results. This calculation is based on 20 
whole shrimp as stipulated in § 262.13. 

(1) Equipment needed: 

(1) Two-gallon container approximately 9 
inches in diameter. 

(ii) Two-vaned wooden paddle, each vane 
measuring approximately 1% inches by 3% 
inches. 

(iit) Stirring device capable of rotating 
the wooden paddle at 120 rpm 

(iv) Balance accurate to 0.01 ounce (0.1 


gram). 

(v) U.S. standard sieve—\-inch sieve 
opening; 12-inch diameter. 

(vi) U.S. standard slieve—ASTM—No, 20, 
12-inch diameter. 

(vii) Forceps, with blunt - ree 

(viii) Shallow baking pa: 

(ix) Rubber policeman to remove bits of 
breading from shrimp. 


(2) Procedure: 

(i) Weigh sample (20 shrimp) to be 
debreaded. Fill container three-fourths 
full of water at 70°-80° F. Suspend the 
paddle in the container leaving a clear- 
ance of at least 5 inches below the paddle 
vanes, arid adjust speed to 120 rpm. 
Add shrimp and stir for 10 minutes. 
Stack the sieves, the 42-inch mesh over 
the No. 20 and pour contents of container 
onto them. Set the sieves under a faucet, 


kk Kk kk 





Waasy T, Franks and Carmel F, Franks, 
Fort Myers, Fla., have applied for a fishing 
vessel construction differential subsidy to aid 
in the construction. of an 85-foot overall steel 
vessel to engage in the fishery for shrimp (in- 
cluding royal-red shrimp), snapper, grouper, 


and Atlantic tuna, 


A hearing on the economic aspects of this 
application was scheduled to be held on April 
6, 1965, in Washington, D. C, 


Notice of the application and hearing was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, March 5, 1965. 


aa a OM ore 








(w) Cooked in a suitable manner: 
“Cooked in a suitable manner” means 
cooked in accordance with the instruc- 
tions accompanying the product. If, 
however, specific instructions are lack- 
ing, the product for inspection is cooked 
as follows: 

(1) Transfer the breaded shrimp, 
while still frozen, in a wire mesh deep 
fry basket sufficiently large to hold the 
shrimp in a single layer without touch- 
ing one another. 

(2) Lower the basket into a suitable 
liquid oil or hydrogenated vegetable oil 
at 350°-375° F. Cook for 3 minutes, or 
until the shrimp attain a pleasing golden 
brown color. 

(3) Remove basket from the oil and al- 
low the shrimp to drain for 15 seconds. 
Place the cooked shrimp on a paper towel 
or napkin to absorb the excess oil. 


Lot CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


§ 262.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 

The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall be certified in accordance with 
Part 260 of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
25 F.R. 8427, Sept. 1, 1960). 


Department of Labor 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS 


WAGE ORDER FOR FOOD AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO: 








A wage order setting new minimum wage 
rates under the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
the food and related products industry in 
Puerto Rico was published by the U. S. Labor 
Department in the Federal Register, March 
17, 1965, to become effective April 3, 1965, 
as a revision of Title 29, Code of Federal 
Regulations, Part 673.2. 


The revised regulations did not change the 
minimum wage rate for tuna canneries which 
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was already at the $1.25 hourly minimum 
effective on the mainland, 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1965 p. 100. 





Small Business Administration 


LOAN APPROVED FOR CRAB 
PROCESSING FIRM IN ALASKA: 

The Small Business Administration has 
approved a $218,000 loan to the Greater An- 
chorage Development Corp., Congressman 
Ralph J. Rivers reported February 24, 1965. 
He said the money will be lent in turn to 
Theodore Seafoods, Inc., of Cordova, Alaska, 
to purchase a vessel and convert it for crab 
processing and cold-storage and to construct 
a dock. (The Seattle Times, February 25, 
1965.) 











Eighty-Ninth Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and 
resolutions which 
may directly or in- 
directly affect the 
fisheries and allied 
industries are re- 
ported upon, Intro- 
duction, referral to 
committees, perti- 
nent legislative ac- 
tions by the House 
and Senate, as well 
as signature into 
law or other final 
disposition are 
covered, 





ANADROMOUS FISH CONSERVATION: The Vice 
President, Mar. 22, 1965, presented to the Senate a joint 
resolution of the State of California, for the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation on the protection, 
enhancement and improvement of salmon and anadro- 
mous fish, so that the Federal Government can partici- 
pate in efforts to preserve and enhance this vital re- 
source; to Committee on Commerce, 








COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT: House Speaker, Mar. 25, 1965, present- 
ed memorial of the Legislature of the State of Alaska, 
memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States for full appropriation support for the com- 
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mercial Fisheries Research and Development Act of 
1964; to Committee on Appropriations, 


Senate received Apr, 1, 1965, a resolution (S. J. Res. 
48) of the Legislature of the State of Alaska similar to 
that received by the House; to Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


COMMODITY PACKAGING AND LABELING: H., R. 
6070 (Corman) introduced in House, Mar. 10, 1965, to 
amend the Clayton Act to prohibit restraints of trade 
carried into effect through the use of unfair and decep- 
tive methods of packaging or labeling certain consumer 
commodities distributed in commerce, and for other 
purposes; to Committee on the Judiciary, 





EXPORT EXPANSION ACT OF 1965: Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce held hearings Mar, 17-18, 22, 1965, 
on S, 558, proposed Export Expansion Act of 1965; hear- 
ings recessed subject to call, 





Rep. Adams of Washington in extension of remarks in 
Congressional Record, Mar. 29, 1965 (p. Al475), inserted 








a statement he made before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee on Mar. 17, 1965, re the Export Expansion Act of 1965. 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND EXTENSION: Introduced in 
House, H. R. 6090 (O'Neill of Mass.) and H. R. 6101 
(Tupper) Mar. 10, 1965, H. R. 6362 (Keith) Mar. 16, and 
H, R, 6921 (Bates) Mar, 30, to extend the term during 
which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make 
fisheries loans under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes; to Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 


Representative Keith remarked (Congressional Rec- 
ord, Mar, 16, 1965; p, 4971) that: ">. The effective- 
ness of this program and its contribution to the econom- 
ic welfare of our fishing fleet is indicated by statistics 
from the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, which ad- 
ministers the act: As of July 31, 1964, the Bureau re- 
ports that a total of 142 fishing vessels had been replaced 
and 588 others had been converted, rebuilt, repaired, or 
reequipped with new gear or new engines under the act, 
In addition, 280 vessel mortgages and lienable debts of 
another 255 vessels were refinanced, Many of these 
were multipurpose loans, In other words, more than 
1,000 vessels have been aided in their continued opera- 
tion by this program--vessels that conceivably might 
have otherwise been lost to our beleagured fishing in- 
dustry... ." 


House Speaker, Mar, 22, 1965, presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United States to 
approve pending legislation to extend the term during 
which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make 
fisheries loans under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956; 
to Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


The: Vice President, Mar. 25, 1965, presented to the 
Senate a:resolution (S. J. Res, 40) of the Legislature of 
Alaska urging that Congress pass, and the President of 
the United States approve S, 998 (would amend the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 so as to extend until 1975 the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for financing and refinancing the operations of commer- 
cial fishing vessels and their maintenance‘and repair); 
to the Committee on Commerce, 


FISH HATCHERIES: Sen, Bennett remarked (Con- 
gressional Record, Mar, 8, 1965, pp, 4210-4212) in the 
Senate on funds for the proposed Jones Hole National 
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Fish Hatchery in Utah, He inserted a letter he received 
from the Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife and his exchange of correspondence with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget on the subject. 


FISH FARMING: Senator Carlson in Congressional 
Record, Mar. 22, 1965 (p. 5319) remarked tat an in- 
teresting proposal for supplying farmers of Kansas with 
a new source of farm income is rapidly reaching a stage 
of practical operation, Proposal provides for a land- 
owner to construct water impoundments, generally 
known as farm ponds, for the purpose of fish farming. 
In the near future information on production and mar- 
keting will be available to those farmers interested, 


FOOD FOR PEACE: Sen, Bartlett pointed out in 
Congressional Record, Apr. 1, 1965 (pp. 6396-6397) that 
President Johnson has sent to Congress the annual re- 
port on the food-for-peace prograrh, outlining the im- 
portance of the program to our agricultural interests 
and developing foreign trade; also that an effort was 
being made to improve the nutritional balance in the 
commodities sold under the program. The Senator said, 
"In my opinion, this essential balance cannot be obtained 
unless the administration implements the law, recently 
enacted, which permits high protein fishery products to 
be added to the food-for-peace program... ." 





FOOD MARKETING NATIONAL COMMISSION: S. 
1555 (Magnuson and 4 others) introduced in House, Mar. 
17, 1965, to extend for 1 year the date on which the Na- 
tional Commission on Food Marketing shall make a final 
report to the President and to the Congress and to pro- 
vide necessary authorization of appropriations for such 
Commission; to Committee on Commerce, 





House Committee on Agriculture, Mar. 26, 1965, filed 
report (H, Rept. 207) without amendment on H, R, 5702, 
similar to 5. 1555; to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





H, Rept, 207, Extension of National Commission on 
Food Marketing (Mar. 26, 1965, report from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

U, S. House of Representatives, 89th Congress, Istses- 
sion, to accompany H, R, 5702), 4 pp., printed. Com- 
mittee reported bill favorably without amendment and 
recommended passage, Contains purpose, cost, execu- 
tive communication, and changes in existing law, 


GREAT LAKES COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN'S 
PROBLEMS: Sen. Proxmire in Congressional Record, 
Mar. 29, 1965 (pp. 5984-5986) spoke in the Senate and 
gave these reasons for the serious decline in the fish- 
eries of the Great Lakes: (1) the serious loss through 
sea lamprey depredation, (2) pollution of the lakes and 
their tributary streams, (3) adverse effects on fish con- 
sumption, and (4) inefficient industry practices, He 
also inserted a statement, "What is Wrong in Great 
Lakes Fisheries and What Can Be Done About It ?" sub- 
mitted by Gerald Bolda, president of the Midwest Fed- 
erated Fisheries Council, 








INTERIOR DEPARTMENT: Sen, Committee on Com- 
merce held hearings on the nomination of Stanley A. 
Cain, of Michigan, Mar, 16, 1965, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife, 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS RE- 
QUEST, FY 1966: Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations for 1966: Hearings be- 








fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Eighty-Ninth Congress, 
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lst session; Part 1, Department of the Interior (except 
Bonneville Power Administration, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Southeastern Power Administration and Southwest- 
ern Power Administration), 1,592 pp., printed; Part 2, 
Related Agencies, Testimony of Members of Congress, 
Interested Individuals, and Organizations, 975 pp., print- 
ed, Included are testimony, statements and exhibits re- 
lating to funds for the Fish and Wildlife Service: the 
Office of the Commissioner, and its two bureaus, Com- 
mercial Fisheries and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 


H, R. 6767 (Denton) introduced in House, Mar, 25, 
1965, bill making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies (includes the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and its two Bureaus: 
Commercial Fisheries, and Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes, Same day House Committee on Appro- 
priations reported favorably to the House H, R, 6767, 


House Committee on Appropriations filed a report, 
(H, Rept, 205) Mar, 25, without amendment on H, R, 
6767; to Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
The Union, 


H. Rept, 205, Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill [966 (Mar, 25, 1966, re- 
port from the Committee on Appropriations, U. S. House 
of Representatives, 89th Congress, lst session, to ac- 
company H, R, 6767), 55 pp., printed, Committee sub- 
mitted report in explanation of the bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior and related 
agencies (includes the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and its two Bureaus: Commercial Fisheries and Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife) for fiscal year 1966, Contains 
summary of bill, revenues, summary of increases and 
decreases, extent of activities funded in bill, and agency 
by agency discussion of funds requested, 

















By a voice vote the House, Mar. 30, 1965, passed H. R. 
6767. As approved by the House, the bill would provide 
$35,551,000 for the Bureau of Commercial fisheries. 
Included in the House-passed bill is $4 million ($2 mil- 
lion more than requested) to implement the Commer- 
cial Fisheries Research and Development Act of 1964 
(P. L. 88-309) so that $3,750,000 would be for aid to 
states under section 4 (a) of the Act, $100,000 under 
section 4 (b) of the Act to continue the special cooper- 
ative study to develop a virus-resistant oyster in the 
four Middle Atlantic States, and $150,000 for program 
administration; and $5 million to carry out the Fishing 
Fleet Improvement Act of 1964 (P. L. 88-498), since 
the new Act extends the date for the acceptance of ap- 
plications to June 30, 1969, extends coverage to the 
entire commercial fishing industry, authorizes appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 annually for the program, and 
increases the subsidy from 33-1/3 percent to 50 per- 
cent. Under Management and Investigations of Re- 
sources, the net increase over 1965 is primarily to 
provide a direct appropriation to finance activities 
funded during the current year by transfer of $2,125,000 
from the Pribilof Islands Fund. Under Construction, 
the net increase in the budget estimate is in the Co- 
lumbia River fishery facilities program and consists 
of: a decrease of $60,000 for management techniques, 
a reduction of $40,000 in program supervision anden- 
gineering, and an increase of $600,000 for replace- 
ment of the fishway at Willamette Falls, Oreg. 





For Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the House 
would provide $49,397,800 instead of the budget estimate 
of $46,885,000. For the Office of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife, the House would provide $444,000, 
the same as the budget estimate. 
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House, Apr. 1, 1965, asked for concurrence of the 
Senate on H. R. 6767. 


Subcommittee of Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Mar, 10, 1965, concluded its hearings on 1966 budget 
estimates for the Department of the Interior, 


Sen, Neuberger in Congressional Record, of Mar. 10, 
1965 (p. 4501), inserted House Joint Memorial 10 of the 
Oregon Legislature, calling on Congress to appropriate 
Federal funds for the installation of the Willamette Falls 
Fishway, on the Willamette River at Oregon City, under 
the Federally financed Columbia River fishery devel- 
opment program, 





LAKE ERIE WATER POLLUTION: H, R, 6185 (Vi- 
gorito) introduced in House Mar, 11, 1965, to provide 
grants for assistance in the research of the waters of 
Lake Erie; to Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 








MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY: House, Mar. 
29, 1965, received a letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled ''A bill relating to the use by the Secretary of 
the Interior of land at La Jolla, California, donated by 
the University of California for a marine biological re- 
search laboratory, and for other purposes"; to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 





Senate, Apr. 1, 1965, received a letter from the Under 
Secretary of the Interior similar to that received by the 
House; to Committee on Commerce, 


MARINE EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT ACT: 
H. R, 6009 (Keith) introduced in House, Mar. 9, 1965, to 
provide a program of marine exploration and development 
of resources of the Continental Shelf; to Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Representative Keith in 
the House remarked (Congressional Record, Mar, 10, 
1965, pp. 4612-4613) that H. R. would create a 
Marine Exploration and Development Commission and 
charge that high-level Commission with the responsi- 
bility of formulating and executing a program of ex- 
ploration and development of the vast resources of the 
Continental Shelf and the waters above the shelf, Sim- 
ilar to S. 1091, 











House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was discharged from further consideration of H. R. 
6009 on Mar, 15, and of H. R. 5884 on Mar, 17. 





Senator Bartlett inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, Mar, 18, 1965 (pp. 5269-5272), a statement ("Engi- 
neering for Marine Exploration and Development") of 
the need for marine exploration and development by Dr. 
Edward Wenk, Jr., Chief of the Science Policy Research 
Division in the Library of Congress, before the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, in New York City, 





MINIMUM WAGE: Senate received Apr, 1, 1965, 
concurrent resolution (Con, Res. 95) from the Legisla- 
ture and the Senate of the State of New York memori- 
alizing the Congress to amend the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, increasing the minimum wage 
thereunder to $1,50 per hour; to Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in Senate, and to Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in House, 








OCEANOGRAPHY: Oceanography~-Ships of Oppor- 
tunity: Hearings before the Subcommittee on Oceano- 
graphy of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, U. S, House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 
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lst session, Jan, 22, 1965, Serial No, 89-1, 53 pp., illus., 
printed, Purpose was to see whether or not a valuable 
contribution could be made to oceanography by taking 
advantage of presently existing seagoing platforms en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, Also, the possibility of 
the greater use of the merchant fleet for the collection 
of oceanographic survey data and to determine whether 
or not oceanographic data could be collected by mer- 
chant ships on a truly not-to-interfere basis, 


OCEANOGRAPHIC AGENCY OR COUNCIL: Senate 
Committee on Commerce resumed hearings, Mar. 16, 
1965, to receive testimony on the coordination of the 
oceanographic program, and on S, 944, proposed Nation- 
al Oceanographic Act of 1965, providing for expanded 
research in the oceans and in the Great Lakes, Hear- 
ings recessed subject to call, 





H. R. 6457 (Ashley) and H, R, 6512 (Fulton of Pa.) 
introduced in House Mar, 18, 1565, to provide for a 
comprehensive, long-range, and coordinated national 
program in oceanography, and for other purposes; to 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Rep. 
Ashley remarked in the House (Congressional Record, 
Mar, 18, pp, 5217-5218) that the objective is to estab- 
lish a program that will enable the United States to at- 
tain mastery of the seas without imposing upon the rights 
and prerogatives of the executive and legislative branches 
of Government, Would establish a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated national program of oceanographic research, 
exploration and engineering, guided and reviewed by the 
Congress, prosecuted by the executive, and joined in by 
all the people, Direction of the program is appropriate- 
ly assigned to the President, who would be aided by a 
National Oceanographic Council within his Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology. Also would bring the 
Great Lakes under the umbrella of the national oceano- 
graphic program, 





House Speaker, Mar, 23, 1965, presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the creation of a National Oceanographic Council; 
to Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


The Vice President, Mar, 25, 1965, presented to the 
Senate a resolution (Alaska H. J. Res, 23) of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, urging the enactment of S, 
944 (provides for coordination of all Federal oceano-~ 
graphic activities by a proposed National Oceanographic 
Council) by the Congress; to Committee on Commerce. 





Representative Hanna in the House remarked (Con- 
gressional Record, Mar, 10, 1965, pp. 4617-4619) that 
what was needed for the Nation's oceanography program 
was: An information collection center which provides 
both a storage facility and a retrieval service, Also 
that our approach to finding a new and more vital thrust 
into the understanding and uses of the sea should rest 
on an announced national policy, He suggests that such 
a policy, after being broadly stated, be further specifi- 
cally addressed to at least the following 10 separate di- 
visions in oceanography: climate, energy, food, medi- 
cine, minerals and petroleum, recreation, security, 
transportation and communication, waste and water. 





OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH AND SURVEY OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES: Senator Kennedy of Mass. inserted in Con- 

ressional Record, Mar, 22, 1965 (p. 5349) an editorial 
e Two Sound Bills'') from the Feb..10, 1965, issue of the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass, Of the meas- 
ures referred to, one would remove certain restrictions 
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that handicap the operation of oceanographic research 
ships such as those of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 

Institution, at Woods Hole, Mass,, and the other would 
authorize an overall survey of the commercial fishery 
resources of the United States, 


PASSAMAQUODDY TIDAL POWER PROJECT: Sen, 
Smith and I other presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine memorializing Con- 
gress and recommending full development of electric 
power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay and Upper St. 
John River. 





PESTICIDES AND FISH AND WILDLIFE: S, 1623 
(Magnuson and Neuberger) introduced in Senate, Mar, 
25, 1965, to amend the Act of August 1, 1958, relating 
to a continuing study by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and other pesticides upon fish and wildlife for the pur- 
pose of preventing losses to this resource; to Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Sen, Magnuson in Congressional 
Record, Mar. 25, 1965 (pp. 5658-5659) pointed ou at 
the authorization for pesticide research by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is now limited to an annual appro- 
priation of $2,565,000 and that the bill would eliminate 
that ceiling. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION PRACTICES: S, 1484 
(McCarthy and 7 others) introduced in Senate Mar. 19, 
1965, to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act, to 
promote quality and price stabilization, to define and 
restrain certain unfair methods of distribution and to 
confirm, define, and equalize the right of producers 
and resellers in the distribution of goods identified by 
distinguishing brands, names, or trademarks, and for 
other purposes; to Committee on Commerce, 





RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION ACT: Repre- 
sentative Ullman in extension of remarks (Congression- 
al Record, Mar, 11, 1965, pp. A1135-A1136) referred 
to an article in the Washington Post for Mar. 5, in 
which President Johnson was quoted as telling the Cab- 
inet that there are entirely too many interagency com- 
mittees, Rep, Ullman stated that he is particularly 
concerned with the proliferation of interagency activity 
in the field of natural resource administration, He sug- 
gested to the President and the Members of the Con- 
gress that the solution would be a Resources and Con- 
servation Council within the executive office of the 
President focusing its attention upon the integration, 
development, promotion, and utilization of our natural 
resources in the national interest. Inserted was the 
text of the "Statement of Al Ullman, U. S, Representa- 
tive from the Second District of Oregon, with reference 
to H. R. 4430, Feb, 24, 1965," which discusses such a 
Council, 








SALMON: Congressman Thomas M, Pelly inserted 
in Congressional Record, Mar, 24, 1965 (pp. A1382- 
A1383) excerpt from the Fishermen's News, on North 
Pacific high-seas fishing for red salmon by the Japan- 
ese, 








PESTICIDES STANDARDS OF NONPERSISTENCE: 
H. R. 6186 (Yates) introduced in Honse Mar. 11, 1965, 
to require certain standards of nonpersistence of syn- 
thetic pesticides chemicals (economic poisons) manu- 
factured in the United States or imported into the Unit- 
ed States; to Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, FY 1965 (2nd): 
A communication (H, Doc. No. I11)from the Président of 
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the United States, Mar, 15, 1965, transmitting a report 
indicating the necessity for supplemental estimates of 
appropriations for various departments for fiscal year 
1965 and amendments to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for the fiscal year 1966; to 
Committee on Appropriations, 


House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and Reiated Agencies held hear- 
ings Mar, 23, 1965, on supplemental estimates for the 
Fiscal Year 1965, Testimony was heard in support of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries supplemental budg- 
et request for $1,125,000 for "Construction," to repair 
flood damages to Bureau facilities and equipment in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife also requested an additional $1,200,000 for 
"Construction," 


Introduced in House Apr, 2, 1965, H. R. 7091, making 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 5. House 
Committee on Appropriations reported (H, Rept, 224) 
bill on same day to House; to Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


TECHNOLOGICAL LABORATORY LAND IN MARY- 
LAND: Introduced in House, H. R. 5996 (Falfon) and 
H. R. 6013 (Machen) Mar, 9, and H. R. 6259 (Sickles) 
Mar. 15, 1965, to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the State of Mary- 
land; to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Property affected includes the site of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Technological Laboratory, Col- 
lege Park, Md, Contains an authorization of funds to 
move Department of the Interior facilities as recom- 
mended by the Department at hearings held on a similar 
proposal during the 88th Congress, 











WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT: Federal In- 
stallations, Facilities and Equipment Pollution Control 
Act: Hearings before a Special Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution of the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, lst session, on S, 
560 (a bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, and the Clean Air Act, as amended, to 
provide for improved cooperation by Federal Agencies 
to control water and Air Pollution from Federal Instal- 
lations and Facilities and to control Automotive Vehicle 
Air Pollution), Feb, 23, 24, and 26, 1965, 176 pp., print- 
ed, Contains departmental reports, statements and 
communications of Federal, state officials, associations, 
and other organizations, 








Special Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution of 
Senate Committee on Public Works met in executive 
session Mar, 17, on S, 560. Mar. 19, the Subcommittee 
approved the bill for full Committee consideration, Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works same day favorably re- 
ported with amendments S, 560. Same Committee Mar. 
22, submitted a report (S. Kept. 128) with amendments 
on S, 560. - ae 


S. Rept. 128, Federal Installations, Facilities, and 
Equipment Control Act (Mar. 22, , report from the 
Committee On Public Works, U.S. Senate, 89th Congress, 
lst session, to accompany S, 560), 15 pp., printed, Com- 
mittee reported bill favorably with amendments and 
recommended passage, Contains purpose, need for leg- 
islation, major provisions, and changes in existing law. 








Senate, Mar. 25, with committee amendments, passed 
S. 560; motion to reconsider passage was tabled, House 
Mar, 26, received S, 560 for concurrence; to Committee 





on Public Works. ~ 
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WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADMINISTRATION: 
H.R, and HK, RK, 8 (both by William D. For 
Introduced in House Mar. 10, 1965, to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to estab- 
lish the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration, 
to provide grants for research and development, etc,; 
to Committee on Public Works, Similar to other bills. 


House Committee, Mar. 17, in executive session, 
continued consideration of H. R, 3988; hearings contin- 
ued Mar, 18, Committee, same date, in executive ses- 
sion ordered reported favorably to the House S, 4 (a- 
mended), Committee Mar. 31, 1965, filed report (H. 
Rept, 215) with amendment on S, 4; to Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, (S, 4 had 
passed Senate Jan, 28, 1965.) 





Sen, Muskie regarding the passage by the Senate of 
S. 4, inserted in Congressional Record, Apr, 1, 1965 
(pp. 6312-6314) a paper ("What is Pollution--to A Con- 
servationist ?") by Richard H. Stroud, executive vice 
president of the Sports Fishing Institute, delivered Mar, 
8, 1965, to the American Society of Civil Engineers at 
Mobile, Ala, Sen, Muskie pointed out that the version 
of S. 4 reported out by the House Committee does not 
contain the section pertaining to water quality standards, 


WATER POLLUTION OF GREAT LAKES: Sen, Young 
of Ohio, in Congressional Record, Mar, 29, 1965 (pp. 
6002-6003) remarked in the Senate that pollution of the 
Great Lakes is becoming an increasingly serious prob- 
lem, He stated that, among other things, the commer- 
cial fishing industry on the Great Lakes has already 
been greatly curtailed by the existing contaminationand 
that there is a need for State-Federal action with pro- 
visions for enforcement, 








WATER PROJECT RECREATION ACT: Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs met in executive session 
Mar, 10, 1965, on H, R, 5269, to provide uniform poli- 
cies with respect to recreation, fish, and wildlife bene- 
fits and costs of Federal multiple-purpose water re- 
source projects, and to provide the Secretary of the In- 
terior with authority for recreation development of pro- 
jects under his control; met and marked up bill Mar, 
17; Mar, 18 ordered bill reported favorably to the full 
committee, Full committee met Mar, 23, 24, 31, and 
Apr, 2, on H, R, 5269, Apr. 1 Committee ordered bill 
favorably reported to the House, 








Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Mar, 22-23, 1965, held hearings on S, 1229, to enhance 
recreational facilities at Federal water resource and 
related projects, Hearings adjourned subject to call, 
Met Mar, 25, 27, and 30, and Apr. 1 Committee order- 
ed favorably reported with amendments S, 1229, 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH: Water Resources 
Research; Hearings before the Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 89th Congress, 
Ist session, on S, 22 (a bill to promote a more adequate 
national program Of water research), Mar, 2 and 3, 

1965, 81 pp., printed, Includes departmental reports, 
Statements and communications from senators, re- 
search centers, universities, and associations. 








fac 
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Introduced in House H. R. 5930 (Hanley) Mar. 8, 1965 
and H. R. 6282 (Pickle) Mar. I5, to promote a more ad- 
equate national program of water research; to Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommittee of Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs Mar, 16, in 
executive session approved, S, 22, Full committee Maz. 
19, favorably reported with amendment S, 22, Same 
Committee Mar, 22, submitted a report {S. Rept. 127) on 
S. 22, 


S. Rept. 127, Water Resources Research Act (Mar. 
22, 1965, réport from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U. S, Senate, 89th Congress, 1st session, 
to accompany S, 22), 18 pp., printed, Committee after 
comprehensive hearings reported bill favorably and rec- 
ommended passage. Discusses purpose, background, re- 
search needs, categories of water resources research, 
broad-scale participation essential, committee recom- 
mendation, changes in existing law, Executive Agency 
reports, and as an appendix the statement by President 
Johnson upon signing S, 2, 88th Congress, into law(P. L. 
88-379), the Water Resources Research Act of 1964, 


Senate Mar, 25 passed, with committee amendment, 
S. 22. Motion to reconsider passage was tabled, House 
Mar. 26 received S, 22 for concurrence; to Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


WATER RESOURCES PLANNING ACT: House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Mar. 15, 1965, 
reported to House H, R,. 1111, to provide for the opti- 
mum development of the Nation's natural resources 
through the coordinated planning of water and related 
land resources, etc.; with amendments (H, Rept. No, 
169); referred to Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 








H. Rept, 169, Water Resources Planning Act (Mar. 
15, 1965, report from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U. S. House of Representatives, 89th Con- 
gress, Ist session, to accompany H, R, 1111), 22 pp., 
printed, Committee reported bill favorably with amend- 
ments, and recommended passage, Contains purpose, 
need for legislation, background, cost, committee amend- 
ments, section-by-section analysis, and Executive Agen- 
cy reports, 


H. R, 6830 (Helstoski) introduced in House Mar, 26, 
1965, to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; sim- 
ilar to H, R, 1111, 


By a unanimous record vote the House Mar, 31, 1965, 
passed H, R, 1111, This passage was subsequently va- 
cated and 3. 2T (passed Senate Feb, 25, 1965), a similar 
bill, was passed in lieu after being amended to contain 
the House-passed language. In addition to several com- 
mittee amendments, the House adopted two perfecting 
amendments, 





Note: The U, S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has issued a leaflet on the status 
of all legislation of interest to commercial fisheries at the end of the 88th Cone 
gress. For copies of MNL=3=="Legislative Actions Affecting Commercial Fish- 
eries, 88th Congress, Ist Session 1963 and 2nd Session 1964," write to the Fish- 
ery Market News Service, U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 1815 N. Fort 
Myer Drive, Room 510, Arlington, Va, 22209. Requests fer this leaflet will be 
filled on a first-come first-served basis until the supply is exhausted, 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASHING- 
TON, OD. C. 20240, TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DES! GNATEO AS FOL- 


Lows: 
CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MNL - REPRINTS of panes, FOREIGN FISHERIES. 
SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, 
SSR.- FISH, - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES (LiMiTED 
DISTRIBUTION). 
Number Title 
CFS-3704 - Gulf Coast Shrimp Data, October 1964, 
20 pp. 
CFS-3710 - Frozen Fishery Products, December 1964, 
8 pp. 


CFS-3712 - Georgia Landings, November 1964, 3 pp. 

CFS-3714 - California Landings, September 1964, 4 pp. 

CFS-3715 - Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin Landings, 
October 1964, 4 pp. 

CFS-3717 - South Carolina Landings, November 1964, 
3 pp. 

CFS-3720 - New Jersey Landings, November 1964, 
3 pp. 

CFS-3721 - Manufactured Fishery Products, 1963 
Annual Summary, 9 pp. 

CFS-3722 - New York Landings, November 1964, 5 pp. 

CFS-3723 - Mississippi Landings, October 1964, 3 pp. 

CFS-3724 - Virginia Landings, November 1964, 4 pp. 

CFS-3725 - Fish Meal and Oil, November 1964, 2 pp. 

CFS-3726 - Mississippi River Fisheries, 1963 Annual 
Summary, 9 pp. 

CFS-3727 - United States Fisheries, 1963 Annual Sum- 
mary, 17 pp. 

CFS-3729 - Louisiana Landings, November 1964, 3 pp. 

CFS-3730 - Alabama Landings, November 1964, 3 pp. 

CFS-3731 - Maine Landings, November 1964, 4 pp. 

CFS-3733 - South Carolina Landings, December 1964, 
3 pp. 

CFS-3734 - Georgia Landings, December 1964, 3 pp. 

CFS-3735 - California Landings, October 1964, 4 pp, 

CFS-3736 - Florida Landings, December 1964, 8 pp. 

CFS-3737 - Fish Meal and Oil, December 1964, 2 pp. 

CFS-3744 - Gulf Coast Shrimp Data, November 1964, 
21 pp. 


Sep. No, 730 - Exploratory Fishing for Spiny Lobsters, 
Sand Lobsters, and Scallops in Panama, 


Sep, No, 731 - On-The-Job Training Program for 
Trainee Commercial Fishermen, 
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SSR-Fish, No, 489 - Pelagic Fur Seal Investigations, 
Alaska, 1963, by Clifford H. Fiscus, Gary A, Baines, 
and Hiroshi Kajimura, 36 pp., illus., Jan, 1965, 


SSR-Fish, No. 496 - History of Oceanography in the 
Offshore Waters of the Gulf of Maine, by John B, 
Colton, Jr., 20 pp., illus., Dec, 1964, 


SSR-Fish, No, 497 - Fur Seal Investigations, Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska, 1963, by Alton Y. Roppel, Ancel M, 
Johnson, and Douglas G, Chapman, 64 pp., illus., 
Jan, 1965, 


SSR-Fish, No, 498 - Observations of Cetaceans off 
California, Oregon, and Washington, by Clifford H, 
Fiscus and Karl Niggel, 30 pp., illus., Jan, 1965, 


SSR-Fish, No, 502 - Fur Seal Investigations Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska, 1964, by Alton Y. Roppel and others, 
50 pp., illus., Jan, 1965, Discusses population and re- 
lated studies on fur seals on the Pribilof Islands sealing 
grounds during 1964, Presents information on male 
seal age classification and bull counts; female age 
classification and reproduction; tag recoveries, tag- 
ging of pups, and tag survey of yearlings; seal mor- 
tality; population estimates of pups from the recovery 
of tagged males and females, of yearling males of 
1961 year-class, from sampling live pups, and from 
counting pups on four rookeries; and seal-pup weights, 
Presents statistical data on kill of male seals, by 
year-class, 1947-62; kill of female seals, by year- 
class, 1939-63; records of fur seal pups tagged, 1941, 
1945, 1947-49, and 1951-64; and related information, 
A total of 48,980 male and 16,452 female seals were 
killed on the Pribilof Islands in 1964, In all, 1,077 
skins from males and females were collécted for ex- 
perimental use in relating economic value to age and 
sex, The predicted male kill as of Aug, 5, 1965, will 
be 4,000 ages 2 and 5, 33,000 age 3, and 16,000 age 4, 


SSR-Fish, No, 503 - Automatic Data Processing Program 
for Marine Synoptic Radio Weather Reports, by James 
H. Johnson, Glenn A, Flittner, and Marvin W, Cline, 
77 pp., illus., Feb, 1965, 








Annual Report Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Region 2, for Fis- 
cal Year 1 nding June 65 by Harvey 1 
Bullis, Jr. and J. R. Viacater Circular 193, 70 pp., 
illus., Dec, 1964, Part 1 discusses history of ex- 
ploratory fishing and gear research work at the U.S, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' stations at Pasca- 
goula, Miss., Brunswick, Ga., and Panama City, Fla.; 
nature and function of projects in exploratory sam- 
pling devices, sampling patterns in fishery explora- 








tion, bases for quantitative estimates of animal abun- 








na, 
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dance and availability, and exploratory follow-through 
and fishery developments; exploratory collections and 
cooperative work; and role of exploratory fishing and 
gear research in education, Part 2 covers accom- 
plishments of the Gulf of Mexico exploratory fishing 
and gear research program at Pascagoula, Miss.; the 
Caribbean and Tropical Atlantic exploratory fishing 
and gear research program; the offshore shrimp gear 
research photoinstrumentation; South Atlantic explor- 
atory fishing and gear research program; gear re- 
search and development program; and the BCF/AID 
spiny lobster exploratory fishing project, Republic 

of Panama, 


Columbia Finer Fishery Program, 1963, Circular 192, 
pp., illus., riba. Ov. 4, Reviews the Col- 
umbia River fishery and work of the Columbia River 
Fishery Development Program through 1963, Dis- 
cusses the history of the region's fishery resource; 
resource trends in chinook, sockeye, coho, and chum 
salmon, and summer and winter steelhead trout; and 
the habitat, Also covers the development program 
for hatcheries, stream improvement, screening of 
diversions, appraisal of pruject results, and opera- 
tional studies; water resource investigations; fish 
facilities; and future of the Columbia River fishery. 


THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE 
FISHERY MARKET NEWS U OF COMMERCIAL FISHER- 


E «Se 
16S, RM, 510, 1815 N, FORT MYER OR., ARLINGTON, VA. 22209, 


Number Title 


- Menhaden Fish Oil Prices--New York City, 
New York, 1953-1964 and January 1965, 





6 pp. 
MNL-95 - International Fishing Activities in Western 
and Southern Africa, 1964, 8 pp. 
MNL-96 - Frozen Fish Importers in France, 2 pp. 
MNL-97 - Thailand's Fisheries, 3 pp. 


THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE RE- 
PORT 1S AVAILABLE FROM THE U. S. BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
101 SEASIDE AVE,, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 90731. 


Saustical R rt on the Tuna Longline Fisheries b 

~~ Fishing Seema te 1963, Translation Series No, 13 
27 pp., processed, Sept. 1964, (Translated from the 
Japanese, Statistics and Survey Division, Economic 
Bureau, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, To- 
kyo, Japan, Sept. 1963.) 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED. 








California Fisheries, 1964, by V. J. Samson, 48 pp., 
Illus., Feb. 1965. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Rm, 205, Post Office Bldg., 

San Pedro, Calif. 90731.) A review of 1964 trends 
and conditions in the California fisheries, including 
a summary of fishing seasons in major commercial 
fisheries during 1964 covering dates and catch quotas, 
Among the subjects covered are the tuna industry 
and cannery receipts; the domestic tuna fishery; 
American Tunaboat Association tuna auctions and ex- 
vessel prices; tuna prices and changes; the albacore 
fishery and ex-vessel price stability; reduction in 
number of tuna canneries by mergers; slight increase 
in canned tuna pack; imports of frozen tuna and can- 
ned tuna in brine; canned tuna prices held steady af- 
ter early advance; construction of largest U. S. fish- 
ing vessel for tuna purse-seining and loss of 7 other 
vessels, Also covered are the sardine industry and 
its continued failure, canned sardine pack and prices; 
the mackerel fishery; anchovy fishery; canned pet 
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food pack; whaling industry; and fish meal prices and 
markets, 1961-64, Included in the statistical tables 
are data on tuna and tunalike fish--canners'* receipts, 
domestic landings, frozen imported tuna, and canned 
pack, 1962-64; sardine landings, pack, and meal and 
oil produced, 1963/64 and 1964/65 seasons; and the 
canners! receipts and pack of mackerel and jack 
mackerel, 1962-64, Also contains data on canners' 
receipts of raw materials and production of anchovies, 
herring, pet food, and tuna and mackerel meal and oil; 
landings of fish and shellfish in the Eureka and San 
Pedro-Santa Monica areas; imports of fishery prod- 
ucts into Arizona and California Customs Districts, 
1963-64; and whale fishery, 1962-64. An attractive 
cover showing the new 167-foot steel tuna purse- 
seiner, City of Tacoma, enhances this year's report, 


Cabion Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, Part 
“T= Fishery Products Production and Market Data, 
Jan. 1965-13 pp. (Market News Service_U- 5. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Posi Office Bldg., San Pedro, 
Calif, 90731.) California cannery receipts of tuna 
and tunalike fish and other species used for canning; 
pack of canned tuna, tunalike fish, sardines, mackerel, 
and anchovies; market fish receipts at San Pedro, 
Santa Monica, and Eureka areas; California and Ari- 
zona imports; canned fish and frozen shrimp prices; 
ex-vessel prices for cannery fish; prices for fish 
meal, oil, and solubles; for the month indicated, 


|California Fishery Market = Monthly Summary, hanicl 
Il - Fishin ST , Feb, 1965, tan illus. 


1 

Bureau of hsamercar? hechortan: Tuna eset ao 
Laboratory, P. O. Box 271, La Jolla, Calif, 92038.) 
Contains sea-surface temperatures, fishing and re- 
search information of interest to the West Coast tuna- 
fishing industry and marine scientists; for the month 
indicated, 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Wholesale Mar- 
ket Fresh and Frozen Fisher at Receipts, _ 
Prices, and Trends, Jan, 1565, 17 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Cus- 
toms House, 610 S, Canal St., Rm, 704, Chicago, Il, 
60607.) Receipts at Chicago’by species and by states 
and provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and shell- 
fish; and weekly wholesale prices for fresh and fro- 
zen fishery products; for the month indicated, 








|Fishery Industrial Research, vol, 2, no, 3, Nov, 1964, 
81 pp., illus., printed. (Branch of Reports, U.S, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, 2725 Montlake Blvd., 
Seattle, Wash, 98102.) Contains articles on: "Free 
liquid content of Gulf oysters and suggested change in 
standards," by Arthur F, Novak, Ernest A, Fieger, 
and Joseph A, Liuzzo; "Comparison of chemical and 
sensory tests for assessing storage life of iced calico 
scallops," by Melvin E, Waters; “Cholesterol content 
of various species of shellfish, 1--Method of analysis 
and preliminary survey of variables, " by Mary H. 
Thompson; "Evaluation of the micro-diffusion method 
for the determination of tertiary volatile base in ma- 
rine products," by John Spinelli; ' ‘Pre ration of 
chilled meat from Atlantic blue crab," by David H, B. 
Ulmer, Jr.; "Observations of the "blueing" of king 
crab, Paralithodes camtschatica," "by Newman S, 
Groninger and John A, Dassow; Comparison of the 
picric acid turbidity and Nessler tests with subjective 
evaluations of quality of shrimp," by Mary E. Ambrose, 
Charles F, Lee, and Frank T, Piskur; and "Economic 
study of sea ,Scallop production in the United States 








and Canada," by Richard M, Doherty and others, 
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Gulf of Mexico Monthly Landings, Production and Ship- 

ments of Fisher ee _ 2, 1965, 13 pp. (Mar- 
ket News gervice, U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Rm, 609, 600 South St., New Orleans, La. 70130.) 
Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab 
landings; crab meat production; LCL express ship- 
ments from New Orleans; wholesale prices of fish 
and shellfish on the New Orleans French Market; 
Gulf menhaden landings and production of meal, sol- 
ubles, and oil; fishery imports at Port Isabel and 
Brownsville, Tex., from Mexico; fishery imports at 
Mobile, Ala,, Morgan City and New Orleans, La., 
Miami, Fla., and Houston, Tex.; and sponge sales; 
for the month indicated, 


Japanese Views on Whaling, by Lorry M. Nakatsu, 3 pp., 
Illus., processed, Feb. 5, 1965 (Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 101 
Seaside Ave., Terminal Island, Calif, 90731.) 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 

Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 

aryland, Jan, 1965, ; pp. (Market News Service, 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 S. King St., Hamp- 
ton, Va, 23369.) Landings of food fish and shellfish 
and production of crab meat and shucked oysters for 
the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Chincoteague, 
Lower Northern Neck, and Lower Eastern Shore; the 
Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, and Ocean 
City; and the North Carolina areas of Atlantic, Beau- 
fort, and Morehead City; together with cumulative 
and comparative data on fishery products and shrimp 
production; for the month indicated, 





Employment Opportunities in the Bureau of Sport Fish- 


eries & Wildlife, 20 pp., illus.; printed, 30 cents, 
Discusses briefly the organization of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and its major programs, 
A section on careers covers refuge manager, fishery 
biologist, wildlife biologist, fish hatchery manager, 
animal control biologist, mammal control agents 
(hunters), U. S. game management agent, aid-type 
positions, engineers, appointment, U.S. game manage- 
ment agent (pilot), salaries, qualifications, how to 
apply, location, transportation, quarters for employees, 
positions in Alaska, physical ability, opportunities in 
trades and crafts, andsummer employment. A section 
on fringe benefits includes information on leave, re- 
tirement, group health benefits, group life insurance, 
incentive awards program, development, and uniforms 
and uniform allowance, Other sections cover oppor- 
tunities in other agencies, preparing for a career in 
conservation work, and addresses of Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife field offices and Civil Service 
offices, Of interest primarily to young people in high 
school or college who are considering a career in 
conservation work, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILD. 





(Seattle) Washington and Alaska Receipts and 





New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Monthly 
Summary--Nov. 1965, 20 pp. (Market News Service, 
. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 10038.) Includes summaries and analy- 
ses of receipts and prices on wholesale Fulton Fish 
Market, including both the salt- and fresh-water 
sections; imports entered at New York customs dis- 
trict; primary wholesalers’ selling prices for fresh, 
frozen, and selected canned fishery products; mar- 
keting trends; and landings at Fulton Fish Market 
docks and Stonington, Conn,; for the month indicated, 








Landings 
of Fishery Products for Selected Areas and Fisher- 
Tes, Month Summary, Feb, 1965, 7 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. 5. Bish and Wildlife Service, 706 
Federal Office Bldg., 909 First Ave., Seattle, Wash, 
98104,) Includes Seattle's landings by the halibut and 
salmon fleets reported through the exchanges; land- 
ings of halibut reported by the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; landings of otter-trawl vessels 
reported by the Fishermen's Marketing Association 
of Washington; local landings by independent vessels; 
shrimp landings; coastwise shipments from Alaska 
by scheduled and non-scheduled shipping lines and 
airways; imports from British Columbia via rail, 
motor truck, shipping lines, and ex-vessel landings; 
and imports from other countries through Washing- 
ton customs district; for the month indicated, 


Techniques for Infrared Survey of Sea Temperature 

(Report of a Workshop Held at the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., April 27 and 28, 
1964), Circular No, 202, 145 pp., illus., processed, 
Nov, 1964, (Sandy Hook Marine Laboratory, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Highlands, N. J.) 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATION IS FOR SA AND IS AVAIL- 


LIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION 
TSSUING THEM, CORRES PONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS THAT FOLLOW 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATION OR PUSLISHER 

MENTIONED, OATA ON PRICES, IF READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN. 


AGAR-AGAR: 

"Agar--its uses and potential in New Zealand," by L, 
B. Moore, article, Commercial Fishing, vol, 3, no, 5, 
Jan, 1965, pp, 23-24, 25, illus., printed, Trade Pub- 
lications Ltd., 47 Lewis Eady Bldg., Queen St,, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, About 100 tons of dry seaweed 
(for the production of agar-agar) are produced annual 
ly in New Zealand, Agar-agar is used for growing 
laboratory cultures in hospitals and laboratories and 
as an additive in canned foods. The New Zealand in- 
dustry developed during World War II when the supply 
from Japan, formerly the only agar-agar exporter, 
was cut off, 





ANCHOVY: 
Behavior and Natural Reactions of the Northern Anchovy, 
~ENGRAULIS MORD irard, under the uence mi 
Light of Different Wave Lengths and Intensities and 
otal Darkness, by Anatole 5, Loukashkin and Norman 
Grant, 62 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Fourth Series, vol. 31, no, 24, Jan, 15, 1S65, pp. 631- 
692.) Sardine Research Program, California Academy 
of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 18, Calif. 











"Economic efficiency of the exploitation of the Black 
Sea anchovy for the production of feeding flour (fish 
flour) and oil," by L, S, Alpatikova, article, Trud 
AzCherNIRO, vol, 21, 1961, pp. 63-73, printed in aes 
Sian, Azovo-Chernomorskii Nauchno-Issledovatel'- 
skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo Khozyaistva, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R, 


ARTIFICIAL HABITAT: 








Le 
ABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 0. Cc. 2 ° 





Housing Scheme for Fishes, by Yasuo Ohshima, No, 8, 
56 pp., illus., printed in Japanese, Japan Fisheries 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


Resource ConfServation Association, Shiba Nishikubo 
Sakuragawa~cho, 24, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 


ATHEROSCLEROSIS: 

"Nutrition and atherosclerosis, Marine algae in 
atherosclerosis," by Iris Tlona Lieber, article, 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 59, Sept. 30, 1963, Ab- 
Stract No. 7915a, printed, American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


BELGIUM: 
Market Factors in Belgium, by Robert H, Walker, 
64-142, 14 pp., printed, Dec, 1964, 15 cents, 

Bureau of [International Commerce, U. S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D, C, (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 20402.) Oppor- 
tunities for U. S. exporters to boost sales to Bel- 
gium are numerous and should increase over the 
foreseeable future. In addition to market outlook, 
the report discusses the scope and nature of the 
market, commercial competition, market analysis 
for selected commodities, and a market profile for 
the country. 





BRAZIL: 

Sudene, Boletim de Estudos de Pesca, processed in 
Portuguese, Divisao de Documentacao, Setor de In- 
tercambio e Aquisicao, Superintendencia do Desen- 
volvimento do Nordeste, Edificio Juscelino Kubit- 
schek, 9* Andar, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil: vol. 
3, nos, 9/10, Sept. /Oct, 1963, 25 pp., illus. Includes, 
among others, these articles: "Conteudo estomacal 
e evolucao sexual dos atuns e especies afins" (Stom- 
ach contents and sexual development of tunas and 
related species), by Jose Bonifacio G, Fonseca and 
Silvio B. Moraes; and "Contribuicao ao estudo as 
variacoes de produtividade das pescarias de lagosta 
na costa oriental do nordeste Brasileiro e Flutua- 
coes na composicao dos desembarques na praia do 
Pina (Pe)" (Contribution to the study on the varia- 
tions in productivity of the spiny lobster fisheries 
on the west coast of northeast Brazil and fluctua- 
tions in the composition of the catches on the Pina 
coast), by Soloncy J, C, de Moura. vol. 3, nos. 11/ 
12, Nov./Dec, 1963, 35 PP-, illus, Contains, among 
others, these articles: "Observaciones colhidos em 
mucleos pesqueiros de Alagoas, Sergipe e Bahia" 
(Collected observations on the fisheries centers of 
Alagoas, Sergipe, and Bahia), by Bento F, Gran- 
geiro; and ''Variacoes sazonais na composicao bi- 
ologica dos desembarques de lagostas" (Seasonal 
variations in the biological composition of the spiny 
lobster landings), by Petronio Alves Coelho, vol. 4, 
no, 1, Jan./Feb, 1964, 21 pp., illus. Contains, among 
others, these articles: "Determinacao de paramet- 
ros biometricosem Panulirus argus" (Determination 
of length-weight relationships In Panulirus argus), 
by Gercilde de Amorim Borges; an lvulgacoes 
tecnologicas do pescado" (Fishery technological 
reports), by Zeneudo Luna Machado, 





CALIFORNIA: 
California Fish and Game, vol. 51, no. 1, Jan, 1965, 
pp., ilfus., printed, single copy 75 cents. Office 
of Procurement, Documents Section, P, O. Box 1612, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95807. Includes, among others, 
articles on: "The animal food fishery in California, 
1961-1962," by R, J. Nitsos and Paul H, Reed; and 
The southern California mackerel fishery and age 
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composition of the Pacific mackerel catch for the 
1959-60 and 1960-61 seasons," by Harold Hyatt. 


CAMBODIA: 

Foreign Trade Regulations of Cambodia, by Nandor J. 
Chetto, OBR a 8 pp., printed, Jan, 1965, 15 cents. 
Bureau of International Commerce, U. S, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D, C, (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D, C, 20402.) The Cambodian 
Government maintains strict control over foreign 
trade as a means of protecting its balance of payments 
and encouraging local production, In addition to trade 
policy, the report discusses Cambodia's import tariff 
system, shipping documents, marking and labeling 
requirements, and special customs provisions. Also 
covers nontariff import controls, Cambodia's export 
controls, sales and other internal taxes, United States 
foreign trade controls, and Government representa- 
tion between that country and the United States. 


CANADA: 

British Columbia Catch Statistics, 1964 (by Area and 
‘Type of Gear), 206 pp., illus., processed, Feb. 5, 
1965, Economics Branch, Department of Fisheries 
of Canada, 1155 Robson St,, Vancouver 5, B, C., Can- 
ada, The fouteenth annual report of catch statistics 
for British Columbia based on Departmental copies 
of sales slips that are completed by all commercial 
fish buyers operating within the Province, The re- 
port is divided into three sections: (1) summary of 
landings by district and total landed value of all fish; 
(2) highlights of catch statistics--a general review 
of significant events in the salmon fishery and a re- 
view for other species; and (3) detailed district and 
area monthly statistics by type of gear. For the 
first time, landings of halibut at U. S. ports by Cana- 
dian fishermen are included in the summary and also 
in the catch from the different areas, 








Ra rt sur les Pecheries du Quebec pour 1"Exercice 
Wouncier ( eport on the Fisheries of 
Quebec for the Financial Year 1963/1964), 97 pp., 
illus., printed in French, Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, Government House, Quebec, Canada, 





The following are available from the Queen's Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada.: 


Biological Station, London, Ont., 9 pp., illus., printed, 
(Reprinted from Fisheries Research Board of Can- 
ada Annual Report 1962-63, pp. 65-73.) 


Fisheries Statistics, Saskatchewan, 1963, Catalogue 

“No, 24-211, 9 pp., processed in French and English, 
Jan, 1965, 50 Canadian cents. Contains data on the 
value of fish landed in Saskatchewan, 1956-63; quan- 
tity and value of landings by species, 1962-63; quan- 
tity and value of landings by major species and by 
lakes; capital equipment in primary fisheries oper- 
ations; and number of persons engaged in the primary 
fisheries, 





Fishes Occurring in the Fresh Waters of Insular New- 
‘oundland, by WB. Scott and E, J. Crossman, printed, 


> 
7 . 


CARP: 
"Food of carp and wild carp during their breeding in 





the Kuban‘estuaries," by E, P, Teplova, article, 
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Trudy AzNIIRKh, vol, 6, 1963, pp, 163-177, printed 
in cre Azovskii Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii In- 
stitut Rybnogo Khozyaista, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


“Raising l-year-old carp for sale at Kuban," by S, 
Strel'nikov, article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, no, 
1, 1964, pp, 16-18, printed in Russian, Rybovodstvo 
i Rybolovstvo, Ministerstvo Sel'skogo Khoziaistva 
SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


The following articles are from oo ae Se 
Vnutrennykh Vodoemov Latv. vo 
Trudy Tnetitut Biologii Akademiya Nauk Latv. SSR, 
Riga, Latvia.: 


"Growth of commercial carp fishes in various types 
of lakes of the Latvian S.S.R.,"" by M. K, Kundzin'sh, 
pp. 233-235, 


"Importance of natural and artificial food in raising 
carp yearlings," by V. S. Kirpichnikov, pp. 339-346, 


CHILE: 

Basic Data on the Economy of Chile, by Richard Ken- 
nedy and Mildred P. Burr, OB -138, 24 pp., illus., 
printed, Dec, 1964, 15 cents. Bureau of International 
Commerce, U. S, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20402.) While serious economic prob- 
lems beset the new administration, in late 1964 
there were developments that offered prospects for 
some improvement in the future course of the econ- 
omy. The report discusses general information on 
the geography and climate, population, and govern- 
ment; structure of the economy; industrial sectors; 
and the labor force, Also covers Chile's financial 
organization, foreign trade, Government role in the 
economy, and outlook for the economy, According 
to a section on the fisheries, the dynamic growth of 
the fish reduction industry of the north has made 
fisheries an increasingly important factor in Chile's 
economy. However, the interest of both Government 
and private capital now seems to be shifting to proc- 
essing of fish for human consumption--frozen, can- 
ned, salted, and smoked, 


CLAMS: 

"Condition of the Quahog, Mercenaria mercenaria, 
from polluted and unpolluted waters,” by R. A, 
Cooper, S. B, Chenoweth, and N, Marshall, article, 
Chesapeake Science, vol. 5, no, 5, winter 1964, pp. 
155-100. illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. Na- 
tural Resources Institute, University of Maryland, 
Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md, 





"Rt. quahogers make a living despite handraking 
methods," by Andreas A, Holmsen, article, Mari- 
times, vol, 9, no, 1, winter 1965, pp. 4-6, ilfus., 
printed, Maritimes, Davis Hall, Kingston, R, I, As 
part of a larger study on the economics of the qua- 
hog industry, the Department of Food and Resource 
Economics at the University of Rhode Island has 
studied the characteristics of the labor force in 
handraking. Over 92 percent of the commercial 
quahog harvest in Rhode Island is taken by hand- 
rakers using bullrakes and tongs, since most of the 
State's waters are closed to dredge boats by legis- 
lation, During the license year 1962/63, 872 people 
took out a commercial handraker's license; yet only 





168 persons could be classified as full-time hand- 
rakers, An average net return of $2,84 an hour for 
full-time handrakers compares favorably with the 
gross hourly earnings of manufacturing production 
workers in that State who earned $2.02, 


COD: 
Distribution of Cod Catches by Commerce Commercial Vessels in 


of St. Lawrence, 1960-1962, by Marcel Mous- 
satis, F ‘SD -hhateackon and isaaaore Marcotte, 
General Series Circular No, 44, 15 pp., illus., proc- 
essed, Jan, 1965. Biological Station, Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, St. Andrews, N. B. Canada, 


COM POSITION: 
"Investigations on the technological and nutrient prop- 


erties of Atlantic fishes," by Z. A. Yakovleva, article 
Trudy AzCherNIRO, vol, 21, 1961, pp, 46-50, printed 
in Russian, Bzovo-Chernomorskii Nauchno-Issledo- 
vatel'skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo Khozyaistva i 
Okeanografii, Moscow, U.S,.S.R. 


CRABS: 


"Proximate composition, sodium, and potassium of 
Dungeness crab," by Richard W, Nelson and Claude 
E, Thurston, article, Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, vol. 45; July 15964, pp. 41-45, printed. 

merican Dietetic Association, 620 N, Michigan Ave,, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





DENMARK: 


"Danmarks fiskekonservesindustri 1963-64" (Den- 
mark's fish canning industry 1963-64), article, Kon- 
serves & Dybfrost, vol. 22, no. 8, 1964, pp. 99-100, 
printed in Danish. Teknisk Forlag, Skelbaekgade 4, 
Copenhagen V, Denmark, 


The following are from Dansk Fiskeritidende, vol. 83, 
1965, Dansk Fiskeritidende, Studiestraede 3, 2, Co- 
penhagen K, Denmark,: 





“Fisk for 8 millioner kr. landet i Stranby i 1964" (Fish 
worth 8 million kroner landed in Stranby in 1964), no, 
5, Jan, 29, p. 57. 


“Fisk for 139 mill. kr, landet i Skagen i 1964" (Fish 
worth 139 million kroner landed in Skagen in 1964), 
no, 6, Feb, 5, p. 67. 


EXPLORATORY FISHING: 


"Experimental catch of fish by whaling vessels," by S. 
S. Vinnov, article, Trudy AzCherNIRO, vol, 21, 1961, 
pp. 18-29, printed in Russian. Azovo-Chernomorskii 
Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo 
Khozyaistva i Okeanografii, Moscow, U,S.S.R, 


FISH COOKERY: 


Florida Fish Recipes, 16 pp., illus., printed, South- 
eastern Fisheries Association, Inc,, 330 So, Adams, 
Tallahassee, Fla, Illustrated with full-color photo 
prints and pen-and-ink drawings, this most attractive 
and appetite-appealing booklet presents 22 new reci- 
pes developed and tested by U. S, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries Home Economists, All prepared from 
fish or shellfish landed in Florida, the recipes in- 
clude sumptuous broiled fillets, shrimp Miamiy, grilled 
spiny lobster tails, festive mullet, marinated Spanish 
mackerel fillets, mullett chowder, deviled crab, oys- 
ter club sandwiches, Florida crab boil, southern cat- 
fish stew, and shrimp macaroni salad, Also included 
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are red snapper Floridian, mullet tomato fan-tans, 
shrimp paradise salad, shrimp tropicana, party 
shrimp with avocado dip, oriental king mackerel 
steaks, spicy red snapper, baked red snapper with 
sour cream stuffing, tomatoes with crab meat dres- 
sing, lobster Cantonese, and grouper Parmesan, 


FISH CULTURE: 

"Combined rice-fish culture," by F. Sukhoverkhov, 
article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, no, 1, 1964, pp. 
3-6, printed in Russian, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, 
Ministerstvo Sel'skogo Khoziaistva SSSR, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R, 





"Japan--yellow tail and prawns," by Ian Richardson, 
article, World Fishing, vol. 13, Sept. 1964, pp. 41, 
42, printed, ohn Trundell & Partners, Ltd., St. 
Richard's House, EversholtSt., London NW1, Eng- 
land, Japanese fishermen catch the largest quantity 
of fish in the open sea of any nation in the world, 
yet the Japanese are making considerable efforts to 
supplement the natural stocks of fish, In the Inland 
Sea, the Government has provided artificial shelters 
in the form of concrete blocks; seaweed has been 
planted; and artificial reefs have been formed in the 
belief that these procedures will offer some protec- 
tion to the fish and that it will result in an increase 
in the fish stock. In conjunction with private enter- 
prise, the Government has established a sea fish 
cultivation center in the Inland Sea with the express 
purpose of hatching fish for liberation into open wa- 
ters or for further cultivation on marine fish farms. 
The yellowtail, similar to a horse mackerel, is 
caught in open water in the spring when it is about 
24 inches long. The small fish are held in net cages 
until they are large enough to be liberated into larg- 
er fish ponds, In less than a year they will have 
reached market size, The shrimp, Penaeus japon- 
icus, are reared commercially to about 25 grams. 

e problem in regard to shrimp culture is how to 
keep the adults in captivity in order to provide the 
required egg stock, Until this is possible, the egg- 
bearing females will have to be caught in the open 
sea, 


FISH FARMING: 

"Fish farming in temperate waters," by C, E, Lucas 
and B, B, Rae, article, Scottish Fisheries Bulletin, 
no, 22, Dec, 1964, pp. 5-9, printed. Marine Labor- 
atory, Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for 
Scotland, P, O. Box 101, Victoria Rd., Torry, Aber- 
deen, Scotland, 





FISH MEAL: 

"Fishmeal plant development," article, World Fishing, 
vol, 13, Aug. 1964, pp, 51-52, 55, printed. John 
Trundell & Partners Ltd,, St. Richard's House, Ever- 
sholt St., London NW1, England, 


FISH PORTIONS: 

"Design production for flexibility and QC," by John V. 
Ziemba, article, Food Engineering, vol, 36, July 
1964, pp. 64-67, illus., printed, ilton Co,, Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Blocks of 
fish are cut into strips by a high-powered band saw. 
Strips proceed through miltiple rotary cutters, and 
the sized portions then travel through batter and 
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breading machines, Portions move directly through 
tunnel freezer or to continuous deep-fat fryer, Fro- 
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zen portions are finally carton-packed or sent to 
storage, 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 

Report on the IPFC Symposium on Increasing Fish 
Cnet tion by Improving Handling and Distribution, 
TIth Session, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, [6th-3Ist 
October 1964, IPFC/C64/WP42, 15 pp., processed. 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, FAO Regional Office 
for Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, 





FOREIGN AID: 

"In which Cooley loans are discussed--somewhat," by 
Arthur P, McDermott, article, International Com- 
merce, vol. 71, no. 9, March 1, 1965, p. 15, printed, single 
copy 35 cents. Bureau of International Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C, 20402.) 
Describes, in a humorous vein, the operation of the 
Cooley Loan Program, The Administration for In- 
ternational Development (AID) sets aside a portion of 
the foreign currencies it receives in payment for our 
Food for Peace shipments, Any U. S., firm, or its 
branch, affiliate or subsidiary is eligible for a loan, 
as longas itis used to promote business or trade in 
the country where the funds originated, Since most 
of these are developing countries, manufacturing 
projects that would contribute to economic growth 
are preferred, but there are no formal requirements 
or restrictions, Early in February 1965 AID had 
the equivalent of $112 million in the currencies of 
23 nations available for loans to businessmen, Since 
the program began in 1954, 265 loans for the equiva- 
lent of $213 million have been made, Most Cooley 
loans have been used for working capital, purchase 
of land, construction costs, and to pay for local goods 
and services, 


FOREIGN TRADE: 

Foreign Commerce Handbook: Basic Information and 

~F Gilde to Sources, 117 one printed (5th Edition) — 
1964, $2. Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H St. NW., Washington, D, C. 20006, Presents 
references to sources of information and foreign 
trade services available from U, S. Government, in- 
ternational intergovernmental, international business, 
and U. S. business organizations, Also provides briefs 
on major subjects of particular interest to foreign 
traders such as advertising abroad, banks in foreign 
trade, U. S. export control, and tariffs of foreign 
countries, Includes a bibliography of pertinent refer- 
ence works, books, pamphlets, and periodicals, with 
listings of selected organizations and their addresses, 
such as foreign and domestic chambers of Commerce, 
foreign Embassies and Legations and World Trade 
Clubs in the U. S,, and Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. 


FREEZE-DRYING: 

"Storage of food dehydrated by freeze-drying, Il--De- 
terioration of freeze-dried plaice (Paralichthys oliva- 
ceus) during storage," by Masakichi Kurogi and Su- 
sumu Kimura, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 59, 
Dec, 23, 1963, Abstract No, 62d, printed, Ameri- 
can Chemical Soceity, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, 
D. C, 20006, 
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FREEZING: 

"Freezing at sea, I--Some thoughts on technical and 
economic aspects," by G, C, Eddie, article, Nor- 
wegian Fishing and Maritime News, vol, 11, no, 4, 

, pp. 11, fT; 29, 31, printed. Norwegian 
Fishing and Maritime News, P, O, Box 740, Slottsgt. 
3, Bergen, Norway. Paper presented at the OECD 
Meeting on Fish Technology, 14-17 Sept. 1964, 
Scheveningen, Purpose of this paper is to introduce 
the subject of freezing at sea and to prepare the way 
for a general discussion of the economic and techni- 
cal aspects, Presents information on organization 
and policy--form and quality of product, organization 
of the market, and technical policy and economic 
consequences; and ship design, costs, and earnings. 
Some advantages of freezing at sea are low freezing 
equipment maintenance costs, economies in fuel use 
effected by slower speeds, and proportionately larg- 
er storage space available in larger trawlers. 


FROZEN FISH: 

"Time-temperature tolerance of frozen seafoods, I-- 
Review of some of the recent literature on the stor~ 
age life of frozen fishery products," by J. Perry 
Lane, article, Food vol, 18, July 1964, 


Technology, 
pp. 156-162, printed. The Garrard Press, 510 N. 
Hickory, Champaign, Il. 





GENERAL: 

Information Letter, no, 2006, Feb, 10, 1965 (Conven- 
tion Issue), 71 pp., illus., printed, limited distribu-- 
tion, National Canners' Association, 1133 20th St, 
NW., Washington, D, C, Includes the report on the 
symposium, Three views of the American fishing 
industry" consisting of these articles: "The con- 
servation of our coastal fishery resources," by E. 
L. Bartlett; ''Some U, S, international fishery prob- 
lems and international rules dealing with fisheries," 
by William C, Herrington; and "The American fish- 
ing industry--1964," by Donald L. McKernan. Also 
contains, among others, a symposium on "Food 
laws and regulations, present and future" consisting 
of articles on: "Uniformity of food laws and regu- 
lations--today and tommorrow," by J. L, Littlefield; 
"FDA standards, research and pesticide programs," 
by Lowrie M,. Beacham, Jr.; and "FDA inspection 
and voluntary compliance programs--their relation- 
ship to industry," by Franklin D, Clark, 





GREECE: 

Market Factors in Greece, by John J, Eddy, OBR 65- 
5, 8 pp., printed, Jan. 1965, 15 cents. Bureau of 
International Commerce, U. S, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C. (For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C, 20402.) In addition to 
market outlook in Greece, the report discusses the 
scope and nature of the market, commercial com- 
petition, market analysis for selected commodities, 
and a market profile for the -ountry, 





HALIBUT: 
Halibut--Treasure of the Deep, 30-minute color film. 





Executive Secretary, Halibut Association of North 
America, 66 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 98104, Pic- 
tures halibut fishing in the cold waters of the North 
Pacific, In contrast to the rough and hazardous life 
aboard a halibut vessel, other scenes portray the 
serving of halibut steaks in a restaurant, 


The film 
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also shows various ways of preparing and serving 
halibut at home; in the dining room as well as ata 
cook-out. The versatility of halibut cookery and ease 
of preparation are emphasized, The film is available 
free for television programs, and for showing before 
women's clubs, home economics classes, and other 
school and college groups. 


HERRING: a 
Biology of the herring, Clupea harengus membras (L,) 
in the Aral Sea," by N. E. sta article, Sbornik 
Rabot Ikhtiologii i Gidrobiologii, vol. 3, a 
Tes-148- printed in Russian. Institut Ikhtiologii i 

Rybnogo Khozyaistva, Akademiya Nauk, Kazakh SSR, 

Alma Ata, Kazakh SSR. 





"Serology of Atlantic Clupeoid fishes," by C. J. Sin- 
dermann, article, American Naturalist, vol. 46, no, 
889, pp. 225-231, printed, The Science Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa, 





"Tilraunir med sildardaelu og sildarflutninga" (Exper- 
iment with loading and unloading herring), by Harald 
Asgeirsson and Hjalta Einarsson, article, Aegir, vol, 
57, no, 22, Dec, 15, 1964, pp. 439-446, illus., printed 
in Icelandic, Aegir, Fiskifelag Islands, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, 


INDIA: 

Annual Report of the Department of Fisheries, Maha- 
rashtra State, Bombay, for the Year 1961-62, 62pp., 
illus., printed, Department of Fisheries, Maharash- 
tra State, Bombay, India, Reviews accomplishments 
of the Maharashtra State Department of Fisheries 
during the year 1961/62 and highlights the principal 
events in the fisheries, including devastation caused 
by a cyclone and floods, and effects of a fish famine, 
Discusses the marine fisheries; provisions for the 
fishing industry contained in the Third Five.Year 
Plan; financial assistance to the fish trade; landings, 
navigation, and harbor facilities; and preservation, 
transport, and marketing, Also includes information 
on the fish curing yards, Taraporevala Aquarium and 
research, fisheries schools and training, cooperative 
societies and socio-economic development, fresh- 
water fisheries, and technological section projects. 
Contains statistical data on trawler landings by month 
and type of fish; fresh fish shipments into Bombay; 
landings by Government of India deep-sea vessels; 
arrivals of fish at Greater Bombay markets; salt 
fish production; and financial statement on shark- 
liver oil manufacture, 


INDONESIA: 

Foreign Trade Regulations of Indonesia, by M. Virginia 
Webbext OBR oes 12 pp., printed, Jan, 1965, 15 
cents. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U, S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D, C, (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C, 20402.) Indonesia's 
import controls are exercised primarily for balance- 
of-payments purposes. Export controls are applied 
mainly to insure surrender of exchange proceeds, but 
they also serve to avoid commodity shortages for 
domestic consumption, In addition to trade policy, 
the report discusses Indonesia's import tariff system, 
shipping documents, marking and labeling require- 
ments, and special customs provisions, Also covers 





nontariff import controls, Indonesia's export controls, 
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import surcharge, and additional levies; United 
States foreign trade controls, and Government rep- 
resentation between that country and the United 
States. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS: : 

(International North Pacific Fisheries Commission) 
Annual Report, 1961, 131 pp., illus., printed, 1964, 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 
6640 NW, Marine Dr., Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada. 
This is the eighth consecutive annual report of the 
activities and achievements of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, established 
by a Convention between Canada, Japan, and the 
United States on June 12, 1953, for the purpose of 
promoting and coordinating the necessary scientific 
studies and to recommend the required conservation 
measures in order to secure the maximum sustained 
productivity of fisheries of joint interest. The re- 
port contains summary accounts of the annual meet- 
ing of the Commission held in Tokyo, November 6- 
11, 1961; and a brief resume of administrative activ- 
ities during the year, It also presents summaries 
prepared by the national research agencies of in- 
vestigations which they carry out under the planning 
and coordination of the Commission, Of principal 
concern are the salmon and king crab fisheries. 


IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 

"Effects of radiopasteurization on fish and shellfish," 
by Kinjiro Yamada, article, Chemical Abstracts, 
vol, 60, May 11, 1964, Abstract No, 1258le, printed, 
American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D, C, 20006, 











Food Preservation by Irradiation, by Grace M, Urrows, 
one of a Series on Understanding the Atom, 38 pp., 
illus., printed, Oct, 1964, U.S, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, P, O, Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn, 37831, 
Presents information on the potential of irradiation 
and the world-wide interest in this process; preser- 
vation of man's food by drying, fermentation, can- 
ning, and freezing; how food spoils--food poisoning, 
botulism; and radiation--a new technique (ionizing 
radiation and how it works, research history, test- 
ing for wholesomeness, Government clearance, ap- 
pearance and taste, and packaging). Also discusses 
testing programs and devices--AEC "family of ir- 
radiators," source selection, U. S. Army Radiation 
Laboratory, and the goal of commercial development; 
preserving the taste of the orchard; fruit-stand eco- 
nomics of the future; and total impact of food irradi- 
ation (nutritional knowledge increase); use of steri- 
lized food in the civilian economy; and public accept- 
ance, A chapter on fresh fish every day covers the 
radiation pasteurization of clams and haddock, crab 
meat, and shrimp, And a chapter on potential mar- 
ket for irradiated fish discusses changing distribu- 
me practices, cost factors, and ease of retail han- 

ing, 


"Liirradiation des poissons" (Irradiation of fish), ar- 
ticle, La Revue de la Conserve, vol. 18, no, 7, 1963, 
p. 340, printed in French. Societe d'Edition pour 
l'Alimentation, 1 Rue de la Reale, Paris I, France, 





"Radiation preservation of New England seafoods," 
by Joseph W, Slavin, Maynard A, Steinberg, and 
Louis J, Ronsivalli, article, Isotopes and Radiation 





Technology, vol, 1, no, 4, Summer 1964, Section II-- 
Radiation hence of Foods, pp. 317-322, illus., 
printed, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D, C, 20545. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20402.) 





The following are from Radiation Pasteurization of 
Foods, TID 7684, 1963, Technical Information Divi- 
Sion, U. S, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D, C, 20545.,: 


“Radiation pasteurization of Pacific crab and flounder," 
by D. Miyauchi, pp. 32-37, 


"Study of the basic microbiological and biochemical 
factors involved in the irradiation preservation of 
marine products," by A. M. Dollar, pp. 98-104, 


"Study of radiation pasteurized fishery products," by 
L. J. Ronsivalli and J, W. Slawin, pp. 20-27. 


ISRAEL: 


Selling in Israel, by Joseph D. McLaughlin, OBR 65-1, 








8 pp., illus., printed, Jan, 1965, 15 cents. Bureau of 
International Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C, 20402.) United States-made 
products are building a reputation in Israel for reli- 
ability, versatility, quality, modernity, and ease of 
maintenance, The report explains the road to selling: 
representation; dirett selling; import requirements; 
distribution practices; and transportation, port, and 
storage facilities. Also presents details on commer- 
cial practices; marketing aids; Government procure- 
ment; selling under United States programs; and help- 
ful information for business travelers on currency, 
hotel accommodations, and climate. 


KENYA: 


Report on Kenya Fisheries, 1963, 34 pp., printed, 1964, 
s. about US$0. 25). Ministry of Forest Development, 

Game and Fisheries, Fisheries Division, Nairobi, . 
Kenya. Contains information on work accomplished 
in the inland fisheries of the Western Region; the 
Lake Victoria fisheries; the fisheries of Lakes Nai- 
vasha and Baringo; the trout hatchery; the trout fish- 
eries; the Turkana fishery at Ferguson's Gulf, Lake 
Rudolf; and the fish culture farm, Also discusses the 
sea fisheries--North Coast-Kiunga, North Coast- 
Lamu, Malindi, South Coast, loans to fishermen, gear 
development-trawling experiments, turtles, the seden- 
tary fisheries (shellfish), big game fishing, and the 
Coral Garden fish reserves, Included are statistical 
tables showing quantity and value of the Malindi fishery 
for demersal and pelagic species, sharks, spiny lob- 
ster, and other fish, 1958-63; earnings of 3 Lake Ba- 
lisa fishermen in one week; imports and exports of 
fishery products, by type; estimated fish landings on 
the Kenya coast, 1956-63; results of Japanese shrimp 
trawling; the Lake Victoria fisheries; and total land- 
ings and ex-vessel value of fish in Kenya, 1963. 


LAW OF THE SEA: 


"A code of conduct for the fishing grounds," by Law- 
rence A. White, article, United States Naval Institute 


Proceedings, vol. 91, no, 3, March 1965, pp. 76-82, 
Illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. United States 
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Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. Since there is as yet 
no control over much of the fishing activity on the 
high seas, there is growing concern not only for de- 
pletion of species but also for the number of inci- 
dents involving use of force by fishermen on each 
other, Internationally, there seems to be general 
understanding concerning the extent of a state's 
sovereignty over the territorial sea (at least up to 

a three-mile width) and what particular jurisdiction 
can be applied in the contiguous zone (at least up to 
12 miles from baselines), There is even substantial 
agreement on a coastal state's rights in or on its 
continental shelf, In matters concerning fishing 
rights, however, substantial disagreement still ex- 
ists. The most urgent problem seems to be the de- 
vising of a code of conduct to be applied by fisher- 
men, regardless of their right to fish in an area, 
The question of fishing rights and quotas can only 
be answered by logical use of scientific facts con- 
cerning both conservation measures and national 
needs, Just as we have joined together in the United 
Nations for our common peace and security, we 
must unite to produce an orderly regime for the high 
seas, territorial seas, and related areas, asserts 
the author, 


LOBSTERS: 

Lobster Storage and Shipment, by D. W. McLeese and 
D. G. Wilder, Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Bulletin No, 147, printed, 1964, C$1.75. Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 





MASSACHUSETTS: 

The Massachusetts Marine Fisheries Advisory Com- 
mission, by Robert F. Hutton and Frederick C. Wil- 
bour, Jr., Educational Series No, 1, 23 pp., illus., 
processed, 1964, Massachusetts Division of Marine 
Fisheries, 15 Ashburton Pl,, Boston, Mass. 





MULLET: 
A Bibliography of Systematic References to the Gre 
~ Mullets (Mugilidae), by J. M. Thomson, Technical 
Paper No, 13 128 pp., processed, 1964, Division 
of Fisheries and Oceanography, Commonwealth Sci- 


entific and Industrial Research Organization, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 





NETS: 

"Een beter garnalennet" (Better shrimp net), by R. 
Boddeke, article, Visserij-Nieuws, vol. 8, no, 1, 
Jan. 1965, pp. 2-8, illus,, printed in Dutch, Directie 
der Visserijen, le van den Boschstraat 4, 's-Gra- 
venhage, Netherlands, Describes a French-develop- 
ed net for shrimp. The net strains out immature 
flat fish, It is expected that use of this type of net 
will permit intensive shrimp fishing without damage 
to flat fish stocks. 





NEW JERSEY: 

Annual Report of the Division of Fish and Game for 
the Fiscal Year Commencing July I, 1963 and End- 
ing June 30, 1964, 64 pp., illus., printed. New Jer- 
sey Department of Conservation and’ Economic De- 
velopment, Trenton, N, J. 08625, Contains sections 
detailing work in administration, law enforcement, 
the Bureau of Wildlife Management, and the Bureau 

of Fisheries Management. The section on fisheries 
discusses activities of the Freshwater Research 
and Development Section in trout management and 











research, warm-water fisheries research, warm-water 
management, pollution studies, and habitat improve- 
ment; the Marine Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Section; State fish hatcheries; and commercial 
fishing. Included are statistical data on hatchery fish 
distributed, raised, and on hand, 1964 season; land- 
ings from fish pounds, 1963; total New Jersey com- 
mercial catch; and stocking of New Jersey streams 
and lakes, Fiscal Year 1964, 


NORWAY: 

"Norwegian outfit in world fisheries," article, Nor- 
wegian Fishing and Maritime News, vol, 11, no, 4, 
1964, pp. 7-8, printed, Norwegian Fishing and Mar- 
itime News, P. O, Box 740, Slottsgt. 3, Bergen, Nor- 
way. The Norwegian export of vessels, gear, equip- 
ment, processing machinery, and "know-how’"' for the 
fishing industry have shown quite a remarkable in- 
crease the last few years, Value of exports rose 
from £1,.8 million in 1960 to £.7.0 million in 1963 and 
were expected to reach £10 million in 1964, In 1963 
Norway imported fishing equipment and gear witha 
total value of £9 million, Principal export markets 
are Iceland, Sweden, Denmark, Peru, Chile, and West 
Germany, Fishing vessels, representing 30 percent 
of the total exports, are being built in about 75 Nor- 
wegian yards, One firm is now delivering seven 231- 
foot stern trawlers with freezing facilities for Ghana, 
while another will soon launch a fleet of eight shrimp 
trawlers and a mothership for a Kuwaiti company, 
The Government has contributed considerably to fish- 
ery projects in the developing countries, where ex- 
panded fisheries are needed to meet the protein needs 
of a growing population, 


NUCLEAR REACTORS: 

Power Reactors in Small Packages, by William R, 
Corliss, one of a Series on Understanding the Atom, 
28 pp., illus., printed, June 1964, U.S, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, P. O, Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn, 
37831. 





OCEANOGRAPHY: 

Abyss (The Deep Sea and the Creatures That Live In 
Tt), by C. P. Ydyll, 417 pp. illus. printed, 1564, $6.55. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co,, 201 Park Ave. S., New York, 
N. Y. 10003, Man has used the sea as a means of 
travel and a source of food for centuries, but it is 
only recently that he has come to realize that there 
is much more to it. This book describes the physi- 
cal, chemical, and dynamic characteristics of the 
ocean waters and its boundaries which mold and in- 
fluence all life in them, In spite of the fact that man 
has fished a small part of the sea and explored it in 
a tentative way, the deep sea that makes up nine- 
tenths of the water of the oceans is still a vast un- 
known, How this creates mystery is ably pointed out 
by the author: "The deep sea is pitch black, without 
the least glimmer of the sun's rays to give it cheer; 
it is cold only a little above freezing; it is under 
enormous pressure, with power to crush to a shape- 
less mass= any body not constructed to combat it;... 
This is a general account of the deep sea for the non- 
scientist. The author tells us what is known about 
this vast unknown, but he also points out what is not 

known, After theorizing about the birth of the oceans, 
the author describes the land beneath the sea with its 
mountains higher than Everest, valleys deeper than 

the Grand Canyon, and its great submerged rivers, 
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A good part of the book is devoted to the "grotesque 
and improbable" creatures of the deep sea, such as 
fish that are all mouth; the six-foot urn-shaped 
sponge; the South Sea worm that spawns precisely 

at the third-quarter of the November moon; the 
poisonous jellyfish; the brilliant scarlet shrimp; the 
hideous octopus and squid that squirt ink; the lumi- 
nous angler that entices its prey with gleaming and 
flickering colored lights; and the fossil remnants of 
ancient life, All these would be unbelievable except- 
that the more than 100 photographs and drawings 
show that some of the creatures are even more gro- 
tesque than we could imagine, Also covered are: 

sea monsters; how the environment of the deep sea 
(cold, darkness, pressure) molds the creatures that 
live there; the economic value of the deep sea as a 
source of food, power, minerals, and a weapon of 
national defense; and the future of oceanography, 

An appendix includes a classification of the animals 
mentioned in the book and a list of more books about 
the sea, To increase its usefulness, it has a good 
index, In the years to come, the sea will exert more 
influence on man, This book will be of value to any- 
one interested in gaining some understanding of that 


vast unknown--the deep sea, 
-- J. Pileggi 





International Indian Ocean Expedition Newsletter, 
India, vol, 2, no, 2, Sept. Tod, 28 pp., illus., printed, 
Indian National Committee on Oceanic Research, 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, New 
Delhi, India, Includes, among others, articles on: 
"Nehru and ocean research"; "Indian Programme: 
scientific cruises of INS Kistna"; "Indian Ocean Bi- 
ological Centre, Ernakulam ; ‘International Meteor- 
ological Centre, Bombay"; "Third IOC session in 
Paris"; and "Second meeting of the IOBC Consulta- 
tive Committee," 


The Mine Defense Laboratory as an Oceanographic 
Center, Report No, RAD R244, 29 pp., printed, Oct. 
1964, Navy Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama City, 
Fla, In spite of intense effort on strictly military 
problems, interesting observations have been made 
on natural phenomena, hypotheses and conjectures 
have arisen requiring theoretical solutions, and 
equipment for special purposes had to be designed 
and tested. As a result, data, analyses, and inven- 
tions of purely scientific value have been generated 
and become part of the literature of oceanography. 
This report documents the belief that sufficient con- 
tributions have been made to basic oceanography in 
the form of publications, papers presented at scien- 
tific meetings, technical notes, memoranda, and re- 
ports to warrant giving consideration to placing the 
Laboratory firmly on the ligt of the world's active 
and productive oceanographic centers, 





Narrative Report: "Anton Bruun" Cruise 8, U.S. Pro- 
gram in Biology, International Indian Ocean Expedi- 
tion, News Bulletin No, 10, 17 pp., illus., processed, 
Feb, 1965. Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Oceanographical Observations in the Indian Ocean in 
1962 i ii A. S. DIAMANTINA (Cruise Dm 1763), 


Oceanographical Cruise Report No, 14, 131 pp., illus., 
processed, 1964, Division of Fisheries and Oceano- 
graphy, Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 





search Organization, Melbourne, Australia. 


Operational Notes on a Shipboard Computer, by Richard 
. Morse and Robert Mt O'Hagan, Oceanographic 
(Unpublished Manuscript), 11 pp., processed, Oct, 15, 
1964, U.S. Coast Guard Oceanographic Unit, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20220. 


Serial Atlas of the Marine Environment--Surface Cir- 
culation on the Continental She astern North — 
America between Newfoundland and Florida, by Dean 

. Bumpus and Louis M, Lauzier, Folio 7, 15 pp., 
illus., printed, 1965, looseleaf $5, bound $8. Serial 
Atlas of the Marine Environment, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th St., New York, 
N. Y. 10032. Presents the nontidal drift at the ocean's 
surface on the continental shelf off eastern North 
America between Newfoundland and Florida as in- 
ferred from the results of all available drift-bottle 
data, 1948-62. Twelve charts, one for each month, 
exhibit the annual cycle of circulation, On the basis 
of a 30-foot rectangular grid, the charts show where 
drift bottles were released, the percentage recovery 
from each rectangle to the North American seaboard, 
and the velocity of the drift through those rectangles 
from which the bottles originated, Four final charts 
portray the surface circulation pattern on a seasonal 
basis. 


A Study of Transmission of Weather and Oceanographic 

~ Data bona Floating Weather Stations, by W. t Fay, 
D. R. Munoz, and &. Weisbrod, Report No, 416, 56 pp., 
printed, Oct. 1964. Smyth Research Associates, San 
Diego, Calif. 


The following are from Physical Aspects of Light in 
the Sea, edited by J. ES Tyler er. Garver of Hawaii 
Press, Honolulu, Hawaii: 





“Application of photography to observations in the sea," 
by H. E, Edgerton, pp, 31-35, 


“Degeneration of image contrast and resolution in un- 
derwater photography," by A. May and P, H. Cords, 
Ir., pp. 25-29, 


“On the instruments for measuring angular distribu- 
tions of underwater daylight intensity," by T. Sasaki, 
pp. 19-24, 


“Measurement at sea of water samples," by A. Ivanoff, 
pp. 11-17. 


"Optical classification of ocean water," by N. G, Jer- 
lov, pp. 45-49, 


"An undersea observation vessel Kuroshio and its 
photographic apparatus," by N, Inoue and others, pp. 
7-10, 


OYSTERS: 


"Bacteriological survey of an oyster bed in Tangier 
Sound, Maryland," by M. W. Vaughn and A, W. Jones, 
article, Chesapeake Science, vol. 5, no, 5, winter 1964, 
pp. 167-171, tus. printed, single copy 75 cents. Na- 
tural Resources Institute, University of Maryland, 
Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md, 


Field and Laboratory Studies on Heat-Shock Method of 


Preparation of Oysters for Shucking, 27 pp., illus., 
processed, Nov. . Gulf Coast hetitish Sanitation 
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Research Center, Division of Environmental Engi- 
neering and Food Protection, Public Health Service, 
U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Dauphin Island, Ala, The heat-shock method of pre- 
paring oysters for shucking, as indicated by the re- 
sults of this study, shows a definite trend in a re- 
duction in the parameters which are normally used 
in assessing the bacterial quality of shellfish. Oys- 
ters that have been immersed at 140° F, for 5 min- 
utes, at 150° F, for 3 minutes do not appear to be 
altered metabolically or physically to such an ex- 
tent that the oyster could not be considered to be 
fresh, The use of 150° F, heat-shock temperature 
and an immersion time of not more than 3 minutes, 
with an immediate chill-down after removal from 
the immersion water, as a method of preparing 
oysters for shucking seems to offer no immediate 
public health problems over the normal cold shuck- 
ing method, However, there appears to be a need 
for establishing sanitary control measures in the 
shucking bench area to prevent the holding of heat- 
shocked oysters for excessively long periods. 


"Serological studies of species and races in oysters," 
by K. I, Numachi, article, American Naturalist, vol. 


46, no. 889, pp. 211-217, printed. The Science Press, 


Lancaster, Pa, 


PACIFIC OCEAN: 


Proceedings of the Ninth Pacific Science Congress of 
é Pacitic Science Association, Held at Chulalong- 

korn University, Bangkok, Thailand, November Tfth 
to December S CEG Vol. 10--Fisheries, 100 pp., 
illus., printed. 1961, Secretariat, Ninth Pacific 
Science Congress, Department of Science, Bangkok, 
Thailand, Includes, among others, articles on: "Re- 
port of the Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Pacific Fisheries," by O, E, Sette; "A review on 
fisheries activities in Thailand for the period 1954 
to 1957," by Thiemmedh Jinda; and "Summary re- 
port of the meeting of the Fisheries Division," 
Among the papers for the Symposium on Biology of 
Aquatic Animal Life with Special Reference to the 
Indo-Pacific Area is: "Flying fishes of the north- 
western Pacific," by N. V. Parin, Papers for the 
Symposium on New or Little Explored Aspects of 
Fishery Research include: "Some relationships 
within fish populations causing fluctuations in pro- 
duction," by H. S, Swingle; "Dimensions of albacore 
shoals in the Pacific Ocean," by Toshiro Kuroki; 
“Pacific salmon: ocean stocks and fishery develop- 
ments," by Ferris Neave; "A hypothesis of the pop- 
ulation biology of the sardine, Sardinops caerulea," 
by John C, Marr; and "On the biological basis of 
fishery in the western Pacific," by P, A. Moiseev, 
The Symposium on the Improvement and Manage- 
ment of Natural Inland Waters and Impounds Waters 
includes: "Some scientific aspects of fish culture 
in ponds," by G. A, Prowse; and "The public health 
significance of the recent outbreaks of poisonings 
by marine organisms in Japan," by Bruce W. Hal- 
stead, Toshiharu Kawabata, and Thomas F, Judefind. 





PESTICIDES: 
Pesticides in Soil and Water, an Annotated Bibliogra- 





hy, compiled by Richard E, Thomas, Jesse M. Cohen, 
and Thomas W, Bendixen, Public Health Service 
Publication No, 999-WP-17, 94 pp., printed, Sept. 
1964, Engineering Section, Basic and Applied Sci- 








ences Branch, Robert A, Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226, 


POLAND: 

Polish Sea Fisheries Development, by Andrzej Niegol- 
ewski, 33 pp., arinted, 106¢- (Reprinted from Polish 
Western Affairs, vol, 4, no, 2, 1963.) Instytut Zach- 
odni, ry Rynek 2, Poznan, Poland, Part I discuss- 
es the world fisheries. The increasingly acute prob- 
lem of feeding the world population has made into a 
paramount issue the utilization of the resources of 
the seas and oceans as a source of protein, A quali- 
tative increase in the development of exploitation of 
the sea must in its final form lead to a change in the 
character of economic activity from a mere exploita- 
tion of sea resources, even if controlled and restrict- 
ed by passive methods, to production in the form of 
farming of the sea, Sea fisheries, although producing 
markedly increased catches in the last few decades, 
have not developed at the same rate in all countries; 
their growth has varied according to region, There 
has been no increase in sea catch in Europe and 
North America; the increase has been shown mostly 
by countries of other continents, The lack of animal 
protein still occurring in many countries may be 
covered much more quickly and at a lower cost by 
the utilization of all the protein resources in the seas 
than by increasing livestock production, Part II de- 
tails the fisheries development of Poland. Two main 
periods can be seen in the development of Polish sea 
fisheries after World War II: during the first, from 
1945 to 1949, there was a need to put quickly into op- 
eration the destroyed technical base indispensable 
for landing fish, But even at that time preparatory 
work was started for the further development of sea 
fisheries. The second period was initiated on the 
basis of the Six Year Plan (1950-55) and the succes- 
sive long-term plans, The rapid development of ship- 
yards and industry made it possible to design and 
build a modern fishing fleet, while the investment in 
the fishing ports and the construction of the necessary 
auxiliary enterprises and processing plants created 
a technical base for expansion of the fishing industry, 
indispensable to the Polish economy as a whole, 
The long-term plan for the development of the Polish 
sea fisheries provides for a catch of about 900,000 
tons of fish in 1980, This quantity will make it pos- 
sible to raise the annual consumption of fish in Poland 
to 12-13 kg, (26.4-28.6 pounds) per capita, providing 
nourishment of full value and at medium cost, 





Selected Articles, OTS 63-11402, 28 pp., illus., proc- 
essed, 1964, 50 cents. (Translated from the Polish, 
Roczniki Panstwowego Zakladu Higieny, vol. 8, no, 5, 

» Pp. - ; vol, 10, no. 4, fos. pp. 395-402; 
vol, 11, no, 4, 1960, pp. 329-334.) Office of Techni- 
cal Services, U. S, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20230. Includes articles on: "Tin and 
iron contents in some Polish canned fish" (O zawar- 
tosci cyny i zelaza w niektorych polskich konserwach 
rybnych), by Jozef Wierzchowski and Maria Severin; 
"Control of fish processing stages. I--Herring in 
oil"; II--'Bullhead' in tomato sauce (Kontrola cyklow 
produkcyjnych w przetworstwie rybnym, I--Sledz w 
oleju; Il--Byczki w pomidorach), by Jozef Wierzchow- 
ski and others, 


PROCESSING: 
"Basis of new forms of wastes and losses in commer- 
cial fish processing," by N. I. Goremykina, article, 
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Trudy AzCherNIRO, vol, 21, 1961, pp, 29-31, printed 
in Russian, Azovo-Chernomorskii Nauchno-Issledo- 
vatel'skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo Khozyaistva i 
Okeanografii, Moscow, U.S,S.R. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION: 

Coastal Alterations, by Robert F, Hutton, Educational 
Series No, 2, 8 pp., processed, 1964, 5 cents, Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Marine Fisheries, 15 Ash- 
burton Pl,, Boston, Mass, 


SALMON: 

"Distribution, growth, and food of young salmon in the 
rivers of the Latvian S, S, R.," by A. R, Mitans, ar- 
ticle, Rybnoe eee Vnutrennykh Vodoemov 
Latv. , vol, 7, » PP. re » printed in Rus- 
Sian, Trudy Institut Biologii Akademiya Nauk Latv. 
SSR, Riga, Latvia. 


"Nutrition of salmonoid fishes, XII--Isoleucine, leu- 
cine, valine and phenylalanine requirements of chi- 
nook salmon and interrelations between isoleucine 
and leucine for growth," by Ronald E, Chance, Ed- 
win T, Mertz, and John E, Halver, article, Journal 
of Nutrition, vol, 83, July 1964, pp. 177-185, printed, 
American Institute of Nutrition, 36th St, at Spruce, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa, 





Pacific Salmon in the Northern Waters--Species and 
Life-History, by Tomonari Matsushita, No- 6-1, 
pp., illus., printed in Japanese. Japan Fisheries 
Conservation Association, Shiba Nishikubo Sakura- 
gawa-cho, 24, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 





"Pacific salmon survive in Atlantic," by J. J. Quigley, 
article, Trade News, vol. 17, no, 6-7, Dec, 1964- 
Jan, 1965, pp. 3-5, illus., processed, Information 
and Consumer Service, Department of Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Canada, Noteworthy in 1964 was the return 
of Pacific salmon, offspring of pinks transplanted 
as eggs to a Newfoundland stream from British Co- 
lumbia in 1962, The authentic returns occurred in 
St. Mary's Bay from 2.5 million eggs airlifted and 
transplanted in North Harbour River, Fresh-water 
survival from the first transplant was excellent, 
with a fry run of 87 percent, First indications that 
the mature fish were heading for the spawning 
grounds from which they had migrated came during 
the summer of 1964 when commercial fishermen 
reported strange fish in their catches. which later 
proved to be pinks, Shortly after the captures in 
the commercial fishery the pinks began to show up 
in North Harbour River, and several "spents" were 
later recorded indicating successful spawning, Ulti- 
mate success in transplanting the pinks could well 
mean that in years to come Newfoundland fishermen 
will have available a species that plays an important 
part in the fisheries of British Columbia, a species 
that could take the pressure off the intensively fished 
Atlantic salmon, 


Southeastern Alaska Pink Salmon Forecast Studies, 
FPre-Emergent Fr TORRE. by Theodore C, Hoff- 
man, Informational Leaflet 47, 29 pp., illus., proc- 
essed, Jan, 28, 1965, Department of Fish and Game, 
Subport Bldg., Juneau, Alaska, 





SARDINES: 
Life History of Japanese Sardine, SARDINOPS MEL- 
ANOSTIC FA (Temminck and schlegel), and a Pro- 
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osed Methodology on the Investigations, by Keiichi 
Rondo; No. 5, 56 pp., illus., printed in Japanese, 
Japan Fisheries Resource Conservation Association, 
Shiba Nishikubo Sakuragawa-cho, 24, Minato-ku, 


Tokyo, Japan, 


"A pesca de sardinha em 1964 e a modernizacao de 
frota" (The sardine fishery in 1964 and the moderni- 
zation of the fleet), article, Jornal do Pescador, vol. 
26, no. 310, Nov. 1964, single copy 5 escudos (about 
20 U. S. cents), Junta Central das Casas dos Pesca- 
dores, Rua de S, Bento, 644-4© Esq., Lisbon, Portugal, 





“Technochemical properties of the Atlantic sardine 
and the causes of decrease in quality in commercial 
processing," by G, S, Khristoferzen and N, V. Timo- 
fieva, article, Trudy AzCherNIRO, vol. 21, 1961, pp. 
40-46, printed in Russian, Azovo-Chernomorskii 
Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo 
Khozyaistva i Okeanografii, Moscow, U.S.S.R, 


SAURY: 


Biological Studies and Fisheries of the Saury, COLO- 
CALTS SATRA (Brevoort), by Hideyuki Hotta, No. 7, 
96 pp., illus., printed in Japanese, Japan Fisheries 
Resource Conservation Association, Shiba Nishikubo 
Sakuragawa-cho, 24, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 





SCALLOPS: 


The following, printed in Japanese, are available from 
the Japan Fisheries Resource Conservation Associa- 
tion, Shiba Nishikubo Sakuragawa-cho, 24, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan: 


On the Scalloping in Okhotsk Sea, by Shigemi Ito, No, 
~%, 40 pp., thas” re 


Studies on the Pro ation of the Scallop, PA TINOPEC- 
TEN YESSOENSIS Way), in Mutsu Bay, by Gotaro Ya- 
mamoto, No, 6, 50 pp., illus. 


SEA LAMPREY: 

Variability in Paper Electrophoretic Patterns of the 
erum of Landlocked Sea Lamprey, PETROMYZ 
MARINUS Linnaeus, by M. L. Fr ccc and H. R. 
McCrimmon, & pp., illus., printed, (Reprinted from 
Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
vol. 21, no, 2, 1964, pp. -246.) Queen's Printer 


and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 











SHELLFISH: 

"Cleaning up the shellfish," article, Maritimes, vol. 
9, no, 1, winter 1965, pp, 10-12, illus., printed. Edi- 
tor, Maritimes, Davis Hall, Kingston, R.I. The proc- 
ess of cleansing shellfish, called depuration, is a 
major subject of study at the Federal shellfish sani- 
tation laboratory (the Northeast Research Center) 
which serves the east coast area from North Carolina 
to Maine, The depuration process may provide an 
important health-safety factor, The head of the lab- 
oratory explains that We are obtaining biological 
data and developing engineering plans for a depura- 
tion facility. These plans can then be used by any 
group, public or private, interested in cleansing 
shellfish of pollution... ."" Already the laboratory 
has collaborated with the States of Maine, Rhode Is- 
land, and New York in developing new and improving 
existing depuration facilities, "Even though we can 
cleanse shellfish of bacteria and, hopefully, of viruses, 
there remain other materials potentially dangerous to 
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human beings which cannot readily be removed by 
present processes, These include pesticides, radi- 
oactive materials and heavy metals such as zinc 
and lead, and many other man-made and contributed 
pollutants. Further study must be made on the sig- 
nificance of these contaminants," states the labora- 
tory head, 





Stalking the Blue-Eyed Scallop, by Euell Gibbons, 
pp., illus., printed 1064 David McKay Compa- 

ny, Inc., 225 Park Ave., New York, N, Y. 10017. 
An amusing and informative book describing the 
author's adventures in hunting shellfish, inshore 
fish, and edible marine plants, Included are the bi- 
ology, preparation for cooking, and recipes for oys- 
ters, quahogs, crabs, blue-eyed scallops, razor and 
surf clams, blue mussel, whelks, sea urchins, 
cockles, pen shells, abalone, limpets, chitons, wild 
goose barnacles, grunions, sharks, and blowfish, 
edible seaweeds, sour sorrel, beach plum, bayberry, 
lobsters, and octopus. "Surely the way to approach 
true communion with the sea is the grateful recep- 
tion of this free gift of food that has never been 
gathered for gain or sold at a profit, preparing it 
with the loving care that lifts cooking from an irk- 
some task to a fine art, then eating it with a rever- 
ent awareness, not only of its taste, texture, and 
aroma, but also its very nature and origin," asserts 
the author in his introductory chapter. 


SHRIMP: 

"Biology of shrimps acclimatized in the Aral Sea," 
by A. S, Malinovskaya, article, Sbornik Rabot po 
Ikhtiologii i Gidrobiologii, vol, 3, » Pp. T1y=123, 
printed in Russian. Institut Ikhtiologii i Rybnogo 
Khozyaistva, Akademiya Nauk, Kazakh SSR, Alma 
Ata, Kazakh SSR, 





34 Ways to Make One-Dish Shrimp Meals, 11 pp., 
printed, Continental Sea Foods, Inc., 501 W. 16th 
St., New York, N, Y. 10011, Contains recipes for 
preparing frozen ready-to-cook small shrimp ina 
variety of dishes in 30 minutes, Tips are given for 
adding shrimp to avocado, spaghetti sauce, chow 
mein, soup, and salad, Included are recipes for 
shrimp in tomato, baked shrimp Florentine, shrimp 
stuffed tomatoes, shrimp sole casserole, curried 
shrimp with rice, baked shrimp in shells, shrimp 
Cantonese, broiled shrimp sandwich, shrimp Al- 
fredo, and shrimp scramble, 


SOMALI REPUBLIC: 
Basic Data on the Economy of the Somali Republic, 

by Joseph Eblan, OBR 62-8 I6 pp., illus., Eats, 

Feb, 1965, 15 cents, Bureau of International Com- 
merce, U, S, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402.) The Somali Republic prepared a Five Year 
Plan in 1963 which ontlines improvement aims in 
every economic and social sector, The report pre- 
sents details on geography and climate, form of 
government, and population; structure of the econ- 
omy; agriculture; mineral resources; industry and 
power, Also includes information on-transportation, 
communications, finance, foreign trade, a program 
for economic development, and marketing, A short 
section on fishing discusses Somalia's abundant 
fishery resources and the tuna canning and exporting 
industry, 











SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC: 

Industrial Censuses, 1950-51 to 1960-61. 1,--Prepa- 
ration and Preserving ot Meat; Sausage Casings, 
Tallow, Dripping and ae ; ye Fish Rey 
serving and er Fish Products, Report No. 1. C, 1, 
48 pp., processed in Afrikaans and English, Noy, 
1964, Bureau of Statistics, Republic of South Africa, 
Pretoria, Republic of South Africa, This is the first 
of a series of reports showing the final results of 
the annual industrial census according to kinds of 
manufacturing industry. Detailed statistics are 
shown for each of the eleven census years from 1950- 
51 to 1960-61, It also contains provisional summary 
figures for the year 1961-62, Part 2, on spiny lob- 
ster processing, fish preserving and other fish prod- 
ucts, presents data on ownership by private limited 
liability companies, number of establishments by 
employee size group, net output per employee and 
employment per establishment by employee size 
group, employment of working proprietors, employ- 
ment by paid employees, and total salaries and wages 
for financial year. Also includes statistical tables 
on employment--production, maintenance, and re- 
lated workers; employment--administrative, clerical, 
and sales personnel; payments in kind for financial 
year; cost of South African and imported materials 
for processing and packing; closing stocks; physical 
assets, depreciation, and rent paid; number of estab- 
lishments and gross output, South Africa and prov- 
inces; number of establishments by industrial areas 
and certain economic regions. 








SPAIN: 

The following articles are from Boletin de Informacion, 
nos, 74-75, Nov, -Dec, 1964, printed in Spanish, Sin- 
dicato Nacional de la Pesca, 18-20 Paseo del Prado, 
Madrid, Spain,: 





"Actividades de la Direccion General de Pesca Mari- 
tima, I--Presencia Expafiola en los organismos in- 
ternacionales relacionados con la pesca maritima; 
Il--Concesiones y aprovechamientos; III--Expansion 
de la flota pesquera; IV--Aprovisionamientos a la 
flota pesquera; V--La ciencia y la pesca" (Activities 
of the Department of Marine Fisheries. I--Spanish 
membership in the international organizations related 
to marine fisheries; IIl--Concessions and develop- 
ments; III--Expansion of the fishing fleet; IV--Out- 
fitting of the fishing fleet; V--Science and the fisher- 
ies); pp. 5-15, illus. 


"La evolucion pesquera en cifras" (Fishery devélop- 
ment in figures), pp. 22-24. 


SPORT FISHING: 

"The economic aspects of sport fishing," article, Trade 
News, vol, 17, no, 6-7, Dec, 1964-Jan, 1965, pp. 6-13, 
illus., processed, Information and Consumer Service, 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 


SQUID: 


"Squid as seafood," article, Fisheries Newsletter, vol. 
23, Aug. 1964, p, 23, printed. Fisheries Branch, De- 
partment of Primary Industry, Canberra, Australia. 





STANDARDS: 

The following Amendments to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act are available from the Food and 
Drug Administration, U. S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D, C, 20201,: 
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Fish Definitions and Standards, Part 37, Title 21, 
Code of Federal Regulations, 8 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from the Federal Register: April 16, 1964; 
29 F. R, 5225.) 








Shellfish Definitions and Standards, Part 36, Code of 
Federal Regulations, 7 pp., printed, (Reprinted 
from the Federal Register: May 7, 1963; 28 F. R. 
4556.) 








STORAGE LIFE: 

"Time-temperature tolerance of frozen seafoods, 
I--Review of some of the recent literature on the 
storage life of frozen fishery products," by J. Perry 
Lane, article, Food Technology, vol. 18, no, 7, July 
1964, pp. 156-162, printed, single copy $1.50. Food 
Technology, 510 N. Hickory St., Champaign, Il. 
61823, 


STURGEON: 

"Comparative evaluation of the costs of young of 
sturgeons under various methods of commercial 
breeding," by Yu, I. Zaidiner, I. Ya. Gol'dman, and 
F, V. Averkiev, article, Trudy AzNIIRKh, vol. 6, 
1963, pp. 241-251, printed in a Azovskii 
Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Institut Rybnogo Khoz- 
yaistva, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


TAGGING: 

The following reprints are from Journal of the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, vol. 20, no. 6, 1963, 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada.: 





Spring Stainless Steel Anchor Tag, by G. H. Lawler, 
illus., p. 1553, 





Use of Coloured Tags in Fish Population Estimates, 
“by G. H. Lawler and G. F. M. Smith, pp. 1431-1434, 


TRADE LISTS: 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has published 
the following mimeographed trade lists. Copies 
may be obtained by firms in the United States from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade Promotion, Bureau of Internation- 
al Commerce, U, S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D, C, 20230, or from Department of 
Commerce field offices at $1 each,: 


Canneries and Frozen Foods--Producers and Export- 
ers--Japan, 24 pp., January 1965. Lists the names 
and addresses, size of firms, and types of products 
(including fish and shellfish) handled by each firm, 
Also contains trade and industry data (including 
fishery products) on production, exports, imports, 
and export control of canned, bottled, and frozen 
foods, 





Oils (Animal, Fish and Vegetable)--Importers, Deal- 
ers, Producers, Refiners and Exporters--Norway, 
TZ? pp., Jan. 1965. Lists the names and addresses, 
size of firms, and types of products handled by each 
firm, Includes firms dealing in fish, seal, and whale 
oils. Also contains trade and industry data (includ- 
ing fish and whale oils), 


Oil (Animal, Fish and Vegetable)--Importers, Deal- 
ers, Producers, Refiners and Exporters--Peru, 12 























pp., Jan, 1965, Lists the names and addresses, size 
of firms, and types of products handled by each firm, 
Includes firms dealing in fish oil, fish meal, and can- 
ned fish. Also contains trade and industry data (in- 
cluding fish oil), 


TRAWLERS: 


Medium Trawler, by Shinji Endo, No, 3, 56 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese, Japan Fisheries Resource Con- 
servation Association, Shiba Nishikubo Sakuragawa- 
cho, 24, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 





TRA WLING: 


"Influence of trawling speed on the parameters and the 
strain of the trawl net," by A. N. Samaryanov, article, 
Trudy Azovo-Chernomorskii Nauchno-Issledovatel' - 
skii fastitut Morskogo ‘Rybnogo Khozyaistva i Okean- 
Ografii, vol. 21, , pp. 3-19, printed in Russian, 

zovo-Chernomorskii Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii In- 
stitut Morskogo Rybnogo Khozyaistva i Okeanografii, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 








TURKEY: 


Balik ve Balikcilik (Fish and Fishery), vol. 13, no. 1, 
Jan, 1965, 32 pp., illus., printed in Turkish with Eng- 
lish table of contents, Et ve Balik Kurumu G., M., 
Balikcilik Mudurlugu, Besiktas, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Contains, among others, these articles: "Black cav- 
iar production and its problems in Turkey. Part II," 
by Cevdet Aygun; "Technological developments in the 
field of fish flour, Part II," by Hikmet Akgunes; and 
"The role of fish in animal feeding and nutritional 
contributions of fish products, Part I," by Macide 
Akgunes, 





U.S.S.R.: 

Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, no, 6, 1964, 80 pp., illus., 
printed in Russian with English table of contents. 
¥our Continent Book Corp., 822 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10003, Includes, among others, articles on: 
"Leningrad Fish Storage Warehouse No, 4," by M. S. 
Ginburg, L. F. Rumyantsev, and S, V. Vinogradova; 
and "Investigation of time of freezing fish in blocks," 
by G. S. Konokotin, 





VESSELS: 

"Kongres panstw Socjalistycznych w sprawach floty 
rybackiej" (Congress of socialist countries on fish- 
ing fleet operations), by Andrzej Ropelewski, article, 
Gospodarka Rybna, vol. 17, no, 2 (164), 1865, pp. 3-5, 
printed in Polish. Gospodarka Rybna, Aleje Jerozo- 
limskie 28, Warsaw, Poland, 


WHALES: 

"Blood types of some species of Antarctic whales," by 
K, Fujino, article, American Naturalist, vol. 46, no, 
889, 1962, pp. 205-210, printed. The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa, 


WHA LING: 

A Caccia de Balene (Whale Hunting), by Piero Pieroni, 

~ {50 pp., illus., printed in Italian, March 1964, L, 3,800 
(about US$6.10). Officine Grafiche Vallecchi Editore, 
Florence, Italy. A beautifully-illustrated book, using 
both full-color and black-and-white photos and draw- 
ings, giving the history of whaling and describing both 
modern and older whaling operations, 


"Crisis in the whaling industry," by John Hillsby, arti- 
cle, New Scientist, vol. 23, Aug. 13, 1964, pp. 368- 
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370, printed, Cromwell House, Fulwood Pl,, High partment of Commerce, Washington, D, C. (For sale 
Holborn, London WC1, England. by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402.) In 

YUGOSLAVIA: addition to market outlook in Yugoslavia, the report 

Market Factors in Yugoslavia, by Arthur J, Laem- discusses the scope and nature of the market, com- 
merzahl, OBR Baz140 8 pp., printed, Dec, 1964, 15 mercial competition, market analysis for selected 
cents. Bureau of Internationai Commerce, U, S. De- commodities, and a market profile for the country, 











MIAMI SCIENTISTS DISCOVER NEW FAMILY OF FISH 


A new family of extraordinary ocean fish has been discovered by biologists at the In- 
stitute of Marine Science, University of Miami. The discovery was announced April 1, 1965, 
in the Institute's scientific publication Bulletin of Marine Science, 





The first representative of the new grouptobe seenbyscientists was caught in a plank- 
ton net onAugust 7, 1964, in the western Atlantic, 150 miles due east of Cape Kennedy. The 
specimen was taken near midnight at a depthof about 60 feetand, remarkably, came aboard 
the ship alive andin excellent condition, Uponbeing placedin a laboratory aquarium aboard 
the research vessel John Elliott Pillsbury, the strange fish swam about vigorously while mo- 
tion pictures and other photographs were made of its swimming behavior. 





Solid black and about an inch long, the fish had a broad, flat head and enormous eyes. 
Attached to its underside was a long filament equipped with many leafy appendages. Each 
appendage displayedan oval luminescent spot, As the fishswam jerkily about the aquarium, 
the appendages streamed out behind, In the darkness only the orange spots on the append- 
ages were visible, resembling a cluster of jellyfish-like animals known as siphonophores, 
Scientists suggest that the remarkable appendages may be used as a form of camouflage. 
Possibly the fish lives among groups of jellyfish or siphonophores (hundreds of jellyfish 
were caught inthe same planktontow withthe strange fish)andis protected from predators 
by its mimicry of the stinging animals. Because of the form and structure of the fish's 
dangling appendages, the new fish has been given the common name of siphonophore fish, 
and the scientific name of Kasidoron edom. The family has been named Kasidoroidae., The 
fish is believed to inhabit regions from about 450 to 1500 feet deep during the day and _ to 
come near the surface at night. 





Two other specimens of the family, bothsmaller than the one capturedalive, were taken 
the same night in the same area, They were brought aboard dead, as is usually the case 
with midwater fish caught in nets, On examination of previous plankton catches made on the 
cruise, Institute scientists learned that a tiny specimen of the same group (an immature 
fish less than one-third of an inch long) had been netted four days earlier while the ves- 
sel towed plankton nets near a seamount 15 miles northeast of Bermuda. 


"Finding a new family of fishes in this day and age is an. extraordinary achievement," 
stated the Director of Miami's Institute of Marine Science, "It is particularly remarkable 
to findan entirely new group of fish in surface layers of water inthe western Atlantic, where 
a great deal of scientific studies have been made... 
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THIRD ''TRAILERSHIP" ENTERS ALASKA SERVICE 


In early April 1965, the 523-foot "trailership," S. S. Summit, entered service between 
Seattle, Wash., and Alaska ports, supplementing the Service established in May 1964 by the 
trailerships Seattle and ppchoree The Summit is a modified T-2 tanker which has been 
adapted to carry 196 35-foot truck trailers, including 60 refrigerated reefers. The Summit 
can carry moretrailers than the other trailerships, but it lacks their break-bulk cargo ca- 
pacity. 





The S.S. Summit loaded with a cargo of truck trailers. 


The trailerships are providing weekly service between Seattle and Alaska. Their re- 
duced loading time allows delivery in Anchorage, Alaska, 4 days after loading in Seattle. 


Note: See pp. 40-41 of this issue for details on the trailerships Seattle and Anchorage and also for a description of the vanships Na- 
dina and Tonsina. 














TUNA BECOMES MORE IMPORTANT 
ON ATLANTIC COAST 


Commercial tuna fishing came ofage in New 
England waters in 1962 when purse seiners caught 
over 7 million pounds. Then landings on the At- 
lantic coast in 1963 nearly doubled those of 1962, 
and accounted for 4 percent of the total United 
States tuna catch, 
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green onions 


CRAB FOO YUNG 


cup finely chopped 








1 pound crab mest, fresh or frozen “a 
or Dash pepper 
3 cons (6% ounces) crab meat Foo Yung Sauce 
6 eggs beaten 1 tablespoon toasted sesame seeds 
1 con (l pound) bean sprouts. drained 
Thaw frozen crab meat of drain canned crab mest. Remove any remaining shell 
ilage from crab mest. Combine all ingredients except sauce and sesame seeds 
cup crab mi to a hot grease griddle oF frying _ Fry about 2 
Turn and fry about 2 minutes more of 
Yung 
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ae 
eae Sauce over 
Si¥'éj00). © FO 
bat ae. 
TEAS 2. chicken povillon cubes 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
4 het vA teaspoon sugor 2 tablespoons soy sauce 
oa 2 cups boiling worer 
’ Dissolve bouillon cubes and suger in boiling water. Dissolve cornstarch in soy 
sauce. Add to bouillon mixture and cook until thick and clear, stirring constantly. 
VU. S. Department of the Interior 







Source: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
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e) HIGHLIGHTS IN THIS ISSUE (MAY 1965) ey 


The Changing Outlook in United States Fisheries 


BLUE CRAB--Cleaner-debacker machine points toward breakthrough for East Coast process= 
ors (page 12) 


HAKE--Midwater trawling opens new fishing potential on the Pacific Coast (page 27) 
SHRIMP--Electrical trawling tests (pages 21 and 37) 


TUNA--Probing research on land and sea aims at a better catch for fishermen (pages 15) 
and 41) 


FISH SPOTTING FROM BALLOONS--Novelty or Unique Solution? (page 18) 
Also in this issue: Market and trade data--Reports on new vessels and new prod- 


ucts--Summaries of State and Federal actions affecting fisheries--and news of 
fisheries research on all coasts 








Reports on Foreign Fisheries 
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FOREIGN FISHING OFF UNITED STATES COASTS--Fishing Pressure off Alaska and 
in the North Atlantic (pages 1, 11, 24, and 85) 
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JAPAN: SHIFTING OF EMPHASIS--Buildup in trawling--Cutback in the tuna fleet (pages 


PLUS NEWS FROM OTHER KEY COUNTRIES-- 
including reports on new vessels, catch data, 
trade summaries, and the outlook for 1965 


AND REPORTS ON DEVELOPING COUNTRIES-- 
including United Nations Special Fund Projects 
to aid fisheries in Argentina, Ghana, Pakistan, 
Central America, and East Africa, 


ALSOA LIST OF RECENT FISHERY PUBLICA- 
TIONS FROM PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT ‘ 
SOURCES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Skipjack tuna fishing on a Hawaiian sampan. 











